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School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications 

Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business 


SUSQUEHANNA 

UNIVERSITY 


SUSQUEHANNA  IN  BRIEF 


ACADEMIC  STRUCTURE:  Small  university 
comprised  of  three  schools:  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communica- 
tions, Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 
Offering  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  degrees. 

FOUNDED:  1858. 

ENROLLMENT:  1400  (51%  men,  49%  women). 

LOCATION:  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  50  miles  north  of  Harrisburg. 

AFFILIATION:  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

CALENDAR:  Two  semesters. 

STUDENT-FACULTY  RATIO:  15  to  1. 

AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE:  25. 

ADMISSION:  Students  are  urged  to  apply  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  senior  year,  preferably  by 
March  15.  Regular  notification  begins  February  1. 
The  Early  Decision  deadline  is  December  15, 
with  notification  by  January  15. 

CAMPUS  VISIT  AND  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW: 
Strongly  recommended,  and  especially 
important  for  Early  Decision  and  Transfer 
applicants. 

COSTS  for  1987-88:  Tuition  and  fees,  $8625;  room 
and  board,  $3200. 

FINANCIAL  AID:  More  than  half  of  students 
receive  financial  assistance  from  a  combination  of 
sources,  including  University  scholarships, 
grants,  loans,  and  campus  employment. 

HONORS  PROGRAM:  Competitive  four-year 
interdisciplinary  program. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS:  Dentistry, 
Law,  Medicine,  Ministry,  Teaching,  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS:  Engineering, 
Forestry,  Allied  Health. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT:  A 
four-year  program  to  develop  career  goals  and 
job-seeking  skills. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  PROGRAMS:  England, 
Japan,  West  Africa,  and  more. 

CAMPUS  LIFE:  More  than  40  student  organiza- 
tions and  17  varsity  sports  for  men  and  women. 
Nationally  recognized  public  service  project 
system. 

All  topics  listed  above  are  treated  more  fully  in  this 
catalog.  A  table  of  contents  appears  on  the  first 
page  and  a  complete  index  is  included  in  the  back. 


This  catalog  is  not  to  be  considered  an  offer  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  a  contractual  agreement 
between  the  University  and  the  student  or  between 
the  professor  and  the  student.  While  frequent 
changes  are  not  probable,  the  administration 
reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes  it  deems 
necessary  and  acknowledges  that  under  certain 
circumstances  special  activities  of  the  University  or 
part  of  the  University  community  might  impinge 
upon  the  normal  academic  schedule.  All  students 
are  responsible  for  adherence  to  the  University's 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures,  whether 
published  in  this  catalog,  the  Student  Handbook,  or 
other  official  media. 
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1:  Purposes 
and  Objectives 


Susquehanna  University  is  a  selective  under- 
graduate university  which  is  committed  to  providing 
students  with  the  means  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  for  academic  achievement,  leadership,  and 
service  to  others.  Susquehanna  is  distinguished  by 
its  rich  curricular  diversity  and  its  active  student  life. 

The  principles  on  which  Susquehanna  University  is 
based  are: 

1.  This  nation  and  the  world  need  adults  who  are 
liberally  educated,  who  are  capable  of 
continuing  personal  growth  and  have  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  to  change,  who  have  a  solid 
sense  of  personal  values  and  commitment  to 
service  to  others,  and  who  are  prepared  to 
begin  successful  careers; 

2.  One  of  the  best  ways  possible  for  young  people 
to  achieve  their  full  potential  is  to  be  involved 
intensely  in  the  academic  and  residential  life  of 
a  lively  and  demanding  undergraduate  college; 

3.  Dedicated,  able  faculty  are  the  strongest 
possible  catalyst  for  empowering  young  men 
and  women  for  productive  and  reflective  lives; 
and 

4.  The  process  of  education  for  individual 
accomplishment  and  service  to  others  requires 
students  with  ability,  and  more  importantly, 
students  with  motivation  and  discipline. 


Based  upon  these  principles,  Susquehanna 
University's  mission  is  to  be  a  respected  community 
of  teachers  and  learners  in  which  able  students  are 
prepared  well  for  productive  and  reflective  lives. 
This  community  of  inquiry  is  committed  to 
providing  a  strong  liberal  education  for  each  student 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
personal  values,  understanding  humankind's 
heritage,  and  an  awareness  of  our  global 
opportunities.  The  University  seeks  to  provide 
extensive  opportunities  for  involvement  and 
leadership  in  University  life  and  in  service  to  others, 
and  to  prepare  its  students  with  the  skills  and 
connections  needed  to  enter  and  succeed  in 
rewarding  careers.  The  University  provides  flexible, 
diverse,  and  well  regarded  undergraduate  curricula 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business,  and  Fine  Arts 
and  Communications. 

The  University's  origins  are  reflected  in  the  words 
of  its  seal:  "Ad  Gloriam  Maiorem  Dei."  Susquehanna 
is  strengthened  by  its  relationship  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  there  is  respect  here  for  the  values  and 
beliefs  of  the  Lutheran  tradition.  However,  this 
tradition  is  a  diverse  and  accepting  one:  individuals 
of  all  religious  backgrounds  and  those  with  no 
religious  commitments  are  welcomed.  The  free 
exploration  of  ideas  and  values  is  central  to 
Susquehanna  University's  mission. 


2:  University 
Calendar 


1987-88 


FALL  SEMESTER 

Aug.  27 

Thurs. 

Aug.  29 

Sat. 

Aug.  31 

Mon. 

Oct.  10 

Sat. 

Oct.  19,  20 

Mon.,  Tues. 

Oct.  31 

Sat. 

Nov.  24 

Tues. 

Nov.  30 

Mon. 

Dec.  11 

Fri. 

Dec.  12,  13 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Dec.  14 

Mon. 

Dec.  18 

Fri. 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Jan.  13 

Wed. 

Jan.  14 

Thurs. 

March  3,  4 

Thurs.,  Fri. 

March  4 

Fri. 

March  14 

Mon. 

March  31 

Thurs. 

April  5 

Tues. 

April  30 

Sat. 

May  4,  5 

Wed.,  Thurs 

May  6 

Fri. 

May  10 

Tues. 

May  15 

Sun. 

Orientation  Begins 

Opening  Convocation 
Registration 
Classes  begin,  8  a.m. 
Homecoming 
Mid-Term  examinations 
Parents  Day 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins, 
4:05  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8a.m. 
Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 
Reading  Days 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 


Registration 
Classes  begin,  8  a.m. 
Mid-Term  examinations 
Spring  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 
Spring  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 
Easter  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 
Easter  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 
Spring  Weekend,  Alumni  Day 
Reading  Days 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Baccalaureate  Service 
Commencement 


1988-89 


FALL  SEMESTER 

Aug.  25 

Thurs. 

Aug.  27 

Sat. 

Aug.  29 

Mon. 

Sept.  24 

Sat. 

Oct.  17,  18 

Mon.,  Tues 

Oct.  22 

Sat. 

Nov.  22 

Tues. 

Nov.  28 

Mon. 

Dec.  9 

Fri. 

Dec.  10,  11 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Dec.  12 

Mon. 

Dec.  16 

Fri. 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Jan.  18 

Wed. 

Jan.  19 

Thurs. 

March  9,  10  Thurs.,  Fri. 

March  17 

Fri. 

March  28 

Tues. 

April  29 

Sat. 

May  8 

Mon. 

May  9,  10 

Tues.,  Wed. 

May  11 

Thurs. 

May  16 

Tues. 

May  21 

Sun. 

Orientation  begins, 

Opening  Convocation 
Registration 
Classes  begin,  8  a.m. 
Homecoming 
Mid-Term  examinations 
Parents  Day 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins, 
4:05  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 
Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 
Reading  Days 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 


Registration 
Classes  begin,  8  a.m. 
Mid-Term  examinations 
Spring  recess  begins,  4:05  p.m. 
Spring  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 
Spring  Weekend,  Alumni  Day 
Classes  end,  4:05  p.m. 
Reading  Days 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Baccalaureate  Service 
Commencement 


3:  Introduction 
to  Susquehanna 


Historical  Sketch.  Susquehanna  University  had  its 
beginnings  as  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  Institute  was 
founded  by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Kurtz  of  the 
Maryland  Synod.  The  first  classes  were  held  on 
June  14,  1858.  On  September  1  of  the  same  year,  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  first  building,  now 
Selinsgrove  Hall. 

Originally  established  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
ministers,  particularly  on  the  Western  frontier,  the 
institution  soon  broadened  its  scope  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  other  professions  and  graduate 
studies. 

As  the  Missionary  Institute,  with  its  two-year 
curriculum  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 
Susquehanna  is  regarded  by  educational  historians 
as  the  first  junior  college.  In  1873,  it  became  a 
pioneer  in  coeducation  by  admitting  women  from 
the  Susquehanna  Female  College  of  Selinsgrove, 
which  had  closed.  In  1895,  a  standard  four-year 
program  was  adopted,  and  the  corporate  name  was 
changed  to  Susquehanna  University. 

Since  its  founding,  the  institution  maintained  a 
Theological  Department  as  well  as  a  Classical  or 
Collegiate  Department.  In  1882,  music  courses  were 
added,  and  in  1900  a  separate  Music  Department 
was  started.  In  the  same  year,  the  Business 
Department  was  established.  These  curricula 
continue  today,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Theological  Department,  or  Seminary,  which  was 
closed  in  1933. 

In  1983,  the  University  program  was  reorganized 
from  five  divisions  into  three  schools:  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Communications,  and  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business.  The  strength  of  the  three  schools  reflects 
one  of  Susquehanna's  strongest  traditions:  a 
commitment  to  curricular  diversity  rarely  found  at 
smaller  undergraduate  institutions.  An  extensive 
program  of  majors  and  minors  affirms 
Susquehanna's  goal  of  providing  breadth  and  the 
integration  of  learning  across  liberal  arts  and 
professional  disciplines. 

In  1985,  the  University  instituted  an  innovative 
core  curriculum  —  about  a  third  of  a  student's  four- 
year  course  of  study.  It  was  designed  to  insure  that 
each  student  developed  the  intellectual  skills  to 
succeed  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Location.  Susquehanna  University  is  located  in 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  50  miles  north  of 
Harrisburg,  on  a  campus  of  185  acres.  It  is 
approximately  150  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  200 
miles  from  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Situated  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  University 
is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  river  valleys 
in  America. 


Selinsgrove  can  be  reached  by  bus  from 
Harrisburg,  which  is  also  served  by  Amtrak.  The 
Harrisburg  and  Williamsport  airports  are  each 
approximately  60  miles  from  Selinsgrove.  The  Penn 
Valley  Airport  at  Selinsgrove  provides  good  facilities 
for  private  and  charter  aircraft.  By  car,  Selinsgrove  is 
approached  from  the  north  and  south  by  Routes  11 
and  15,  from  the  west  by  Route  522,  and  from  the 
east  by  Route  61.  Several  exits  from  Interstate  Route 
80  are  located  about  20  miles  from  Selinsgrove. 

Accreditation.  Susquehanna  is  fully  accredited  by 
appropriate  state  and  regional  accrediting 
organizations,  including  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Susquehanna  is  approved  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.  The  Music  Department  is  accredited  by 
the  National  Association  of  the  Schools  of  Music, 
and  the  Chemistry  Department  is  accredited  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The  accounting 
program  is  registered  with  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  its  graduates  are  eligible  to  sit  for 


the  New  York  State  licensure  examination  in 
Certified  Public  Accounting. 

Susquehanna  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  the  Lutheran  Educational 
Conference  of  North  America. 

Control.  Control  of  Susquehanna  University  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  of  up  to  37  members. 
Four  of  these  —  two  clergy  and  two  laity  —  are 
elected  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Four  are  elected  by 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  faculty  and  student 
body  are  represented  by  two  members  each. 

Faculty.  The  faculty  of  Susquehanna  University 
numbers  about  130.  In  keeping  with  the  University's 
purposes  and  objectives,  Susquehanna  employs  and 
retains  faculty  who:  (1)  have  appropriate  degrees 
and  preparation  for  teaching,  research,  and  creative 
academic  work;  (2)  are  superior  teachers,  scholars, 
and  academic  advisers;  (3)  have  genuine  interest  in 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  students;  and  (4)  foster 
compassion,  integrity,  and  mutual  respect. 


Student  Body.  Susquehanna  enrolls  approximately 
1400  students  representing  some  25  states  and  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
home  state  of  about  41  percent  of  the  student  body. 

Alumni.  With  beginnings  that  date  to  1884,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Susquehanna  has  more  than 
9,500  graduates  and  former  students.  All  the  major 
professions  are  represented,  with  Susquehanna 
alumni  holding  prominent  positions  in  the  fields  of 
business,  education,  religion,  science,  engineering, 
music,  medicine,  and  law.  There  are  alumni  in  all  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  many  foreign 
countries.  The  Alumni  Association  is  governed  by 
an  elected  body  of  officers. 

Women's  Auxiliary.  Some  2,000  women  have  joined 
together  to  stimulate  and  support  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  Susquehanna.  The  Women's  Auxiliary, 
organized  in  1922,  has  raised  funds  for  many 
worthwhile  building  and  furnishing  projects.  The 
auxiliary  meets  periodically  during  the  academic 
year.  Membership  is  open  to  all  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  University. 


4:  Campus 
and  Facilities 


On  Susquehanna's  attractive  campus  of  185  acres 
there  are  more  than  40  buildings,  spanning  a  period 
of  129  years.  Well-kept  lawns,  athletic  fields,  and 
more  than  1000  trees  and  shrubs  of  some  100  species 
add  to  its  beauty  the  year  around. 

Buildings 

Selinsgrove  Hall,  the  University's  first  building, 
houses  administrative  offices.  Erected  in  1858  largely 
through  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Selinsgrove, 
it  is  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Seibert  Hall,  built  in  1901,  was  named  for  donor 
Samuel  Seibert.  A  handsome  Greek  revival  building 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  it  is  a 
multipurpose  facility  with  student  residences  on  the 
upper  two  floors.  The  lower  two  floors  house  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  the  Department 
of  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  the  Computer  Center. 

Steele  Hall,  originally  completed  in  1913  for  the 
science  program,  was  named  for  Charles  Steele.  In 
1964,  it  was  renovated  for  use  as  a  classroom 
building. 

Bogar  Hall,  dedicated  in  1951,  contains  classrooms 
and  the  Benjamin  Apple  Theatre. 

Heilman  Hall,  home  of  the  University's 
Department  of  Music,  was  dedicated  in  1958,  its 
construction  made  possible  largely  through  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  May  Heilman  Spangle.  This  building 
contains  classrooms,  instructional  studios,  a 
rehearsal  hall,  recording  studio,  student  lounges, 
and  22  practice  rooms. 

Fisher  Science  Hall,  completed  in  February  1964, 
provides  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  sciences.  It 
houses  laboratories,  classrooms,  offices  and  research 
space  for  the  departments  of  Physics,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  Biology  and  Psychology.  The  building 
was  named  in  memory  of  George  E.  Fisher,  a 
Susquehanna  alumnus  who  taught  chemistry  at  the 
University  for  50  years.  Immediately  adjacent  is  the 
Theron  Conrad  Greenhouse. 

The  Environmental  Studies  Laboratory  contains 
supplementary  science  facilities. 

George  A.  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  at  Camp 
Karoondinha.  This  facility  was  established  in 
conjunction  with  the  Susquehanna  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  consists  of  600  acres 
ranging  from  600  to  1800  feet  above  sea  level,  with 
deciduous  and  mixed  coniferous  forests,  a  12-acre 
lake,  Penns  Creek,  and  small  streams.  There  is  a 
modern  research  laboratory  and  habitats  where 
short-  and  long-term  experiments  can  be  conducted 
by  students  wishing  to  gain  field  research 
experience. 

The  Roger  M.  Blough  Learning  Center,  dedicated  in 
January  1974,  houses  the  University  library,  with 
study  space  for  more  than  500  students.  The 


collections  number  more  than  138,000  bound 
volumes,  36,000  microforms,  7000  recordings,  2500 
pieces  of  printed  music,  plus  pamphlet  and  report 
holdings  and  subscriptions  to  1150  periodicals. 
There  are  media  production  facilities,  a  listening 
room,  microcomputer  laboratory,  television  studio, 
and  language  laboratory.  In  addition,  the  library 
offers  interlibrary  loans  and  data  base  searching. 
The  Learning  Center  is  a  member  of  the  Associated 
College  Libraries  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Interlibrary  Delivery  Service  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Area  Library  Network,  and 
Susquehanna  Library  Cooperative.  The  center  was 
named  for  the  late  Roger  M.  Blough  '25, 
Susquehanna  alumnus  and  vice  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Degenstein  Campus  Center,  opened  in  1968, 
houses  the  Evert  Dining  Room  seating  600,  Mellon 
Lounge,  bookstore,  Student  Life  and  student 
activities  offices,  conference  and  recreational 
facilities,  snack  bar,  and  mail  room.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  WQSU,  the  campus  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations,  and  the  Department  of  Communications 
and  Theatre  Arts.  The  building  was  named  in  1981 
to  honor  Charles  B.  Degenstein,  a  generous 
Susquehanna  benefactor. 

The  Physical  Education  Center,  completed  in  1976, 
houses  the  Orlando  W.  Houts  Gymnasium,  Alumni 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  other  facilities  for 
an  extensive  program  in  physical  education  and 
intercollegiate  athletics. 


Weber  Chapel  Auditorium,  completed  in  1966  and 
seating  1500,  features  a  large  revolving  stage  with 
performance  facilities  on  one  side  and  a  chancel  on 
the  other.  It  is  named  to  honor  Dr.  Gustave  W. 
Weber,  who  served  as  University  president  from 
1959-1977.  The  building  houses  the  Horn  Meditation 
Chapel  with  its  new  organ  built  by  Lynn  Dobson, 
the  Greta  Ray  Lounge,  band  and  choir  rooms,  a 
three-manual  Moller  organ  with  3000  pipes,  the 
chaplain's  office  and  other  special  facilities. 

Hassinger  Hall,  dedicated  in  1921  and  most 
recently  renovated  in  1985,  is  a  three-story  residence 
hall.  The  building  was  erected  largely  through  gifts 
contributed  by  the  family  of  Martin  Luther 
Hassinger. 

Smith  Hall,  Aikens  Hall,  and  Reed  Hall  are  residence 
halls  completed  in  1961  and  1963.  They  are  named 
for  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith,  University  president,  1928- 
1959;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Aikens,  University  president, 
1905-1927;  and  Miss  Katherine  Reed,  a  Susquehanna 
benefactor.  Each,  with  a  capacity  of  150,  is  a  two- 
wing  building;  units  are  assigned  to  men  or  women, 
depending  upon  enrollment. 

Another  residence,  West  Hall,  opened  in  1965, 
accommodates  about  160  students.  A  smaller, 
apartment-style  residence  for  64  students  is  known 
as  Minidorm.  Apartment-style  modular  units  for  36 
students  are  called  Village  West. 

The  Admissions  House  is  located  at  514  University 
Avenue.  Financial  Aid  and  Continuing  Education 
offices  are  located  at  512  University  Avenue. 

Pine  Lawn  is  the  home  of  the  President  of  the 
University.  It  was  constructed  in  1929. 

A  number  of  smaller  residences  are  located  on 
University  Avenue,  including  an  International 


House  for  students.  Other  residences  house 
academic  departments  and  the  Health  Center. 

Two  fraternity  houses,  built  in  1960,  are  located  on 
the  West  Campus.  Other  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses  are  on  University  Avenue. 

Other  Facilities 

Stagg  Field,  located  east  of  the  Physical  Education 
Center,  includes  two  gridirons,  permanent  seating 
for  4600  spectators,  the  Bollinger  Baseball  Field,  six 
all-weather  tennis  courts,  and  a  400-meter,  all- 
weather  track.  It  is  named  for  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 
Sr.,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Football,  and  his  son 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  Jr.  (Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physical  Education),  who  co-coached  Susquehanna 
football  from  1947-1952.  Other  playing  fields  and 
tennis  courts  are  located  on  the  western  side  of 
campus. 

The  Campus  Bookstore,  in  the  Degenstein  Campus 
Center,  is  the  source  for  textbooks,  other  reading 
matter,  and  school  supplies. 

The  Health  Center,  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  physician,  is  located  on  University 
Avenue. 

The  Computer  Center,  located  on  the  lower  floor  of 
Seibert  Hall,  provides  central  computing  support  for 
administrative  offices  and  academic  programs  via  a 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  computer.  A  major 
telecommunications  system  was  installed  in  1985  to 
support  a  campus-wide  computer  network. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  student  body  work  with 
the  computer  system  as  undergraduates.  Selected 
students  work  on  the  Computer  Center  staff  as 
computer  operators  and  programmers. 
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5:  Campus  Life 


In  a  college  community,  the  educational  process 
directly  and  indirectly  encompasses  all  phases  of  life 
and  personal  growth.  A  variety  of  programs  is 
offered  by  campus  organizations  to  provide  a  social 
life  with  many  opportunities  for  students  to  broaden 
and  develop  their  personal  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  These  activities  are  coordinated  by  the 
Director  of  Student  Activities. 

Residence  Life.  Susquehanna  students  are  busy 
attending  lectures,  concerts,  films  and  plays, 
making  friends,  and  exploring  other  interests.  With 
84  percent  of  Susquehanna  students  living  in 
University  housing,  residence  life  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Susquehanna  experience.  There  are  four  coed 
residence  halls,  a  freshman  women's  hall,  an 
upperclass  coed  living/learning  residence  hall,  and 
several  small  University-owned  houses  located 
adjacent  to  the  campus. 

One  of  Susquehanna's  most  interesting  housing 
options  is  the  Susquehanna  University 
Neighborhood  project.  Students  request  the 
privilege  of  living  together  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  interest  in  an  approved  volunteer  project 
of  benefit  to  Susquehanna  or  the  community.  This 
volunteer  effort,  granted  Pennsylvania's  Keystone 
Award  of  Merit  and  recently  described  in  a  New  York 
Times  educational  supplement  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  includes  projects  such  as  the  Campus 
Arboretum,  the  Community  Little  Sister  Program, 
Arts  Alive,  the  Computer  Project,  the  International 
House,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scouts  Projects. 

Residence  halls  are  supervised  by  a  staff  of  trained 
upperclass  students,  an  Assistant  Director  and  a 
Director  of  Residence  Life.  All  students  not 
commuting  from  their  family  homes,  who  are  not  25 
years  of  age  or  older,  or  married,  are  required  to 
reside  in  University  housing.  Resident  students  take 
their  meals  in  the  Evert  Dining  Hall.  Fraternity  men 
living  in  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  Theta  Chi  fraternity 
houses  are  exempt  from  University  room  and  board. 
Under  certain  conditions,  permission  to  live  off- 
campus  may  be  granted  by  the  Residence  Life  Office. 

Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  Susquehanna's  students  are  members  of 
Greek  organizations. 

There  are  five  national  fraternities  for  men:  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  (Iota  Eta  chapter),  Theta  Chi  (Beta  Omega 
chapter),  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (Delta  Hexaton  chapter), 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  (Pennsylvania  Phi  chapter),  and 
Phi  Mu  Delta  (Mu  Alpha  chapter). 

There  are  four  national  social  sororities  for 
women:  Alpha  Delta  Pi  (Gamma  Omicron  chapter), 
Kappa  Delta  (Beta  Upsilon  chapter),  Sigma  Kappa 
(Epsilon  Delta  chapter),  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  (Iota  Nu 
Chapter).  Sororities  are  housed  on  University 
Avenue. 

Freshmen  may  not  pledge  a  Greek  organization 
until  the  second  semester  and  only  are  eligible  with 


a  GPA  of  at  least  2.0.  Transfer  students  may 
participate  in  rush  programs  and  are  eligible  for 
membership  under  freshman  regulations. 

Volunteer  Services.  Many  students  are  active  in 
volunteer  programs  with  agencies  in  the  local 
community.  Such  activities  are  sponsored  by 
fraternities  and  sororities,  the  Student  Volunteer 
Program  coordinated  by  Dr.  Charles  Igoe,  the 
Chaplain's  Office,  and  the  Residence  Life  Office. 
The  Project  House  system,  described  under 
Residence  Life  in  this  chapter  was  started  in  1975. 
Groups  of  students  may  propose  programs  of 
interest  and  live  together  in  a  University  Avenue 
house  or  Seibert  Hall.  Programs  range  from  fund 
raising  for  a  charitable  organization  to  weekly 
tutoring  of  elementary  and  high  school  students,  to 
working  with  convalescent  home  patients,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  elderly. 

Religious  Life.  Affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  Susquehanna  seeks  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  our  ethical  and  spiritual 
responsibilities  to  society.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  participation 


in  their  religious  faith  at  the  churches,  temples,  and 
other  religious  institutions  in  the  area.  Many 
different  religious  groups  meet  on  campus, 
including  the  Salt  Shaker  Fellowship,  the 
Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  the  Catholic 
Campus  Ministry,  an  Episcopal  Worship  group, 
Worship  for  Orthodox  Students,  and  a  Baptist 
Support  Group. 

The  University  welcomes  students  of  all  religious 
backgrounds  as  well  as  those  who  profess  none  at  all.  No 
distinction  is  made  concerning  a  student's  creed. 

Cultural  Opportunities.  The  University  is 
committed  to  sponsoring  internationally  acclaimed 
artists  and  programs  through  the  University  Artist 
Series.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  view, 
meet,  and  often  learn  from  artists  of  stature  in  the 
performing  arts  —  music,  dance  and  theatre.  The 
Artist  Series  has  recently  sponsored  The  Joffrey  II 
Dancers,  the  Hungarian  State  Symphony  Orchestra, 
"A  Soldiers  Story"  by  the  Negro  Ensemble  Co., 
"Great  Expectations"  by  the  Guthrie  Theatre, 
"Evita"  by  Daedaleus  Productions,  the  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  actors  from 
the  National  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  the  Chestnut 
Brass,  and  "Amadeus"  by  the  National  Players. 
Tickets  to  each  performance  are  free  to  full-time 
students. 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  recitals  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  solo  and  ensemble 
programs  are  regularly  given  by  students.  The 
Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 
presents  annually  a  modern  musical  theatre 
production,  a  classic  production,  a  modern 
American  play,  and  student-directed  theatrical 
productions.  Lectures  are  frequently  sponsored  by 
academic  departments,  the  Student  Activities 
Committee,  and  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows.  Susquehanna  is  one  of 
about  55  colleges  and  universities  participating  in 
the  Visiting  Fellows  Program  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship  Foundation,  whose  purpose  is 
"to  promote  greater  contact,  understanding,  and 
sharing  of  ideas  and  experiences  between  the 


academic  community  and  the  world  of  practical 
affairs."  The  Foundation  invites  distinguished  public 
figures  and  scholars  as  Visiting  Fellows  to  spend  a 
week  on  campus  engaged  in  meeting  formally  and 
informally  with  students  and  all  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities.  There  are 
approximately  65  recognized  student  organizations 
on  the  Susquehanna  campus.  Among  these  are  15 
honor  societies;  club  sports  such  as  ice  hockey, 
indoor  soccer,  crew  and  rugby;  academic 
organizations  including  language  clubs,  science 
clubs,  and  the  Society  for  Fine  Arts;  and  other 
special  interest  organizations  including  the  Minority 
Student  Activities  Club,  the  International  Club,  and 
the  Photography  Club.  Detailed  information  about 
all  organizations  and  activities  is  published  annually 
in  the  Calendar/Handbook. 

The  Student  Activities  Committee  plans  many 
major  social  events  at  Susquehanna.  It  sponsors 
activities  for  all  students,  ranging  from  dances  to 
coffeehouses  with  entertainers,  films,  videos,  and 
lectures.  Special  activities  include  the  "Bahamas 
Party"  with  a  special  beach  theme,  Spring  Weekend 
festival,  and  "Mums  for  Mom"  on  Parents' 
Weekend. 

Many  student  organizations  meet  in  the 
Degenstein  Campus  Center,  a  72,000-square-foot 
facility.  The  Degenstein  Campus  Center  houses  the 
bookstore,  student-operated  snack  bar,  the  outdoor 
recreation/video/billiards  room,  the  mailroom,  the 
Evert  Dining  Hall  and  many  administrative  and 
academic  departments. 

Student  Government.  The  Student  Government 
Association  provides  a  responsible  and 
representative  student  organization  to  assure  an 
active  student  voice  and  role  in  University 
governance.  The  Student  Senate,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Association,  provides  a  forum  for 
student  opinions,  deals  with  issues  of  concern  to  the 
entire  student  body,  and  seeks  solutions  to  campus 
problems.  The  Senate  allocates  funds  collected 
through  the  Student  Activity  Fee.  Student 
representatives  serve  on  University  committees  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  promote  communication 
and  cooperation  among  students,  faculty  and  the 
administration. 

Student  Publications.  There  are  five  regular  student 
publications,  each  with  a  specific  purpose. 

The  Calendar/Handbook  and  Student  Handbook  serve 
as  activity  guides  and  reference  books  to  all 
students. 

The  Crusader  is  the  official  student  newspaper.  It  is 
published  weekly  throughout  the  school  year  except 
during  vacation  and  examination  periods.  The 
Crusader  is  the  college  news  source  for  students, 
faculty  and  administration. 

The  hanthom,  Susquehanna's  yearbook,  is  issued 
annually  by  members  of  the  junior  class.  It  contains 
a  record  of  college  life  in  pictures  and  prose. 

Focus,  the  campus  literary  magazine,  is  a  collection 
of  creative  literary  and  artistic  work  by  students  and 
faculty. 

Theatre  and  Radio.  Susquehanna  University  Theatre 
offers  students  instruction  in  theatre  arts  through 
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three  major  performances  each  year.  Theatre  majors 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  direct  productions  of 
their  own. 

WQSU-FM  is  a  licensed,  non-commercial,  public 
radio  station  which  serves  the  Central  Susquehanna 
Valley  with  an  effective  radiated  power  of  12,000 
watts.  The  station  is  an  integral  part  of  the  academic 
program  of  the  Department  of  Communications  and 
Theatre  Arts  and  provides  public  information, 
cultural  and  educational  programming,  and 
entertainment.  WQSU-AM  is  a  low-power,  carrier- 
current  radio  station  broadcasting  exclusively  to  the 
Susquehanna  campus.  It  provides  popular  music, 
news,  and  information  of  interest  to  students. 

Musical  Organizations.  Broadening  musical 
performance,  perception,  and  perspective  is  offered 
through  performing  musical  organizations  at 
Susquehanna.  Membership  in  most  groups  is  drawn 
from  the  entire  student  body  by  audition. 

The  University  Choir  performs  choral  repertoire 
from  all  musical  periods.  The  group  presents  two 
campus  concerts,  several  area  concerts,  and  an 
annual  concert  tour.  The  choir  has  recently 
completed  two  foreign  tours. 

The  Chapel  Choir  includes  in  its  repertoire  liturgical 
and  other  sacred  choral  music  from  all  periods.  It 
provides  music  for  most  of  the  campus  Sunday 
services. 

The  University-Community  Chamber  Orchestra 
presents  several  campus  concerts  annually  and 
includes  instrumentalists  selected  by  audition. 

The  Musical  Show  Orchestra  is  a  specialized 
ensemble  formed  for  the  annual  musical  production. 
Membership  is  by  audition. 

The  Symphonic  Band  presents  concerts  on  and  off 
campus  and  has  completed  several  foreign  tours.  Its 
repertoire  is  chosen  from  all  periods,  with  a 
particular  concentration  on  works  written  expressly 
for  the  wind  band.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
students. 

The  Crusader  Marching  Band  performs  throughout 
the  fall  and  marches  for  football  games  and  parades. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

Smaller  woodwind,  brass,  and  string  ensembles 
study  and  perform  music  chosen  from  chamber 
music  literature.  These  ensembles  give  recitals  both 
on  and  off  campus.  In  addition,  other  intermediate- 
size  ensembles  include  the  Brass  Ensemble,  Jazz 
Ensemble,  Chamber  Choir,  Clarinet  Choir,  and 
Saxophone  Quartet.  Students  gain  music  drama 
experience  through  participation  in  musical  show 
productions  presented  annually. 

Honorary  and  National  Societies.  Fifteen  honorary 
and  national  societies  maintain  active  chapters  at 
Susquehanna. 

The  John  App  Honor  Society  was  established  in  1980 
to  recognize  and  encourage  superior  academic 
achievement  and  to  foster  intellectual  activities. 
Juniors  or  seniors  who  have  completed  at  least  18 
courses  with  a  cumulative  GEA  of  3.75  are  eligible 
for  membership.  Transfer  students  must  have 
completed  at  least  12  courses  at  Susquehanna.  The 
society  is  named  for  John  App,  who  donated  the 
original  tract  of  land  on  which  Susquehanna  is  built. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  is  a  national  broacasting  honor 
society.  To  be  eligible,  a  student  must  be  at  least  a 


sophomore,  have  maintained  a  3.0  GPA  in  broadcast 
studies  and  be  active  in  WQSU  radio  station 
activities.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered 
in  1985. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  a  national  honorary  society 
which  elects  freshmen  with  outstanding  academic 
records;  they  retain  active  membership  through  the 
sophomore  year.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  affiliated 
with  the  national  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  chapter  in 
1977. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  fraternity  organized 
as  an  honorary  society  for  those  meeting  high 
performance  standards  in  dramatics.  The 
Susquehanna  chapter,  Theta  Phi,  was  chartered  in 
1941. 

Beta  Beta  Beta  is  a  national  biology  honorary 
society  seeking  to  stimulate  scholarship, 
dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
promotion  of  biological  research.  The  Susquehanna 
chapter  was  chartered  in  1975. 

Delta  Mu  Delta  is  a  national  business 
administration  honorary  society.  To  be  eligible  for 
membership,  business  or  accounting  majors  must  be 
at  least  juniors,  have  maintained  a  3.5  GPA,  and  be 
in  the  upper  fifth  of  the  class.  The  Susquehanna 
chapter,  Gamma  Upsilon,  was  chartered  in  1980. 

Kappa  Mu  Epsilon  is  a  national  mathematics 
honorary  society  organized  in  1931.  To  be  eligible  for 
membership,  students  must  rank  in  the  upper  35 
percent  of  their  class  and  have  completed  three 
mathematics  courses  at  or  above  the  level  of 
Calculus  I  with  an  overall  average  of  B.  The 
Susquehanna  chapter  was  chartered  in  1969. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  is  an  international  history 
honorary  society  organized  in  1917.  The  fraternity 
promotes  the  study  of  history,  research,  and  the 
exchange  of  learning  and  thought  among  historians. 
The  Susquehanna  chapter,  Lambda  Kappa,  was 
established  in  1966  with  a  membership  from  the 
student  body  and  faculty.  Membership  is  granted  on 
the  basis  of  excellence  in  the  study  of  history  and  is 
not  confined  to  history  majors. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  is  a  professional  fraternity 
for  men  interested  in  music.  Lambda  Beta  chapter 
was  organized  in  1976. 

Pi  Delta  Phi  is  a  national  French  honorary  society 
organized  to  foster  scholarship  in  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  arts  and  culture.  To  become 
eligible  for  membership,  a  student  must  have 
completed  three  advanced  French  courses, 
maintained  a  B  average  in  French,  and  rank  in  the 
upper  three-fifths  of  the  class.  Susquehanna's 
chapter,  Zeta  Alpha,  was  chartered  in  1969. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu  is  a  national  social  science  honor 
society  established  to  encourage  and  reward  interest 
in  the  social  studies.  The  Pennsylvania  Gamma 
Chapter  was  established  in  1927,  and  its 
membership  includes  faculty,  alumni,  and  students. 
Selection  is  based  on  evidence  of  special  interest  in 
social  studies  and  completion  of  a  stipulated 
number  of  courses  with  at  least  a  B  average. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  is  a  national  political  science 
honorary.  The  Susquehanna  chapter  was  founded  in 
1977. 

Psi  Chi,  a  national  psychology  honorary  society, 
was  chartered  at  Susquehanna  in  1968  to  advance 
the  science  of  psychology  and  encourage 
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scholarship  in  all  academic  fields,  particularly 
psychology.  To  become  a  member  of  Psi  Chi,  a 
student  should  have  completed  three  courses  in 
psychology  with  at  least  a  B  average,  and  be 
accepted  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  honorary. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  is  an  internationally  incorporated 
professional  fraternity  for  women  in  the  field  of 
music.  Membership  is  based  on  scholarship, 
musicianship,  personality,  and  character.  It  is  open 
to  music  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  high 
standards  of  professional  performance  and  teaching 
and  to  further  the  development  of  music  in  America 
and  abroad.  The  Susquehanna  chapter,  Sigma 
Omega,  was  chartered  in  1925. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  a  national  honorary  Spanish 
society  organized  to  encourage  and  recognize 
outstanding  scholarship  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  civilization.  Susquehanna's  chapter 
was  chartered  in  1981. 

Athletics.  Susquehanna  recognizes  the  important 
place  which  organized  games  and  sports  play  in 
college  life.  The  athletic  program  of  the  University, 
under  advisement  by  a  faculty  committee,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
University. 

Susquehanna  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Division  III,  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference.  Intercollegiate  teams 
for  men  include:  baseball,  basketball,  cross  country, 
football,  golf,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  track, 
wrestling;  for  women:  basketball,  field  hockey, 
Softball,  swimming,  tennis,  track,  volleyball.  Club 
sports  include  ice  hockey,  women's  lacrosse,  rugby, 
and  women's  soccer.  More  than  half  the  student 
body  participates  in  intramural  or  intercollegiate 
sports  at  Susquehanna. 

Social  Responsibilities.  To  secure  conditions 
conducive  to  learning,  Susquehanna  has  developed 


policies  to  promote  the  educational  process  and  the 
social  welfare  of  the  campus  community. 

Admission  to  and  attendance  at  Susquehanna 
University  are  conditional  upon  compliance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  University.  Many 
regulations  are  printed  in  this  Bulletin;  others  may 
be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook  and 
Susquehanna's  Room  and  Board  Contract.  Changes, 
deletions,  and  additions  are  published  as  they  occur 
in  the  campus  newspaper,  The  Crusader,  or  are 
distributed  in  printed  form  through  the  campus 
mail.  Failure  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  University  is  considered  grounds  for  dismissal. 
The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  any 
student  who,  in  its  judgment,  has  failed  to  attain  a 
satisfactory  academic  record,  is  no  longer  amenable 
to  the  educative  process,  or  poses  a  threat  to  that 
process  and/or  the  general  welfare  of  the  campus 
community. 

Violations  of  local,  state  or  federal  law  are  also 
considered  violations  of  University  standards. 

Alcohol.  Students  21  years  of  age  and  older  may 
consume  alcoholic  beverages  on  campus  but  only  in 
areas  specifically  designated  by  the  University. 

Drugs.  The  use,  possession,  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs 
as  defined  by  local,  state  and  federal  law  shall  be 
considered  a  violation  of  University  regulations.  The 
University  will  cooperate  with  civil  authorities  in 
dealing  with  violations  of  these  laws. 

Firearms,  Firecrackers,  Explosives,  Flammable  Items, 
etc.  The  possession  of  firearms,  ammunition,  air 
rifles,  pellet  guns,  explosives,  firecrackers, 
pyrotechnical  devices,  and  projectile  firing  devices 
of  any  nature,  is  prohibited  on  the  campus. 

Motor  Vehicles.  All  motor  vehicles  owned  and/or 
operated  by  University  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
must  be  registered  with  the  University.  Students, 
faculty,  and  staff  are  expected  to  abide  by  the 
regulations  for  vehicle  use  on  campus. 
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6:  Student 
Services 
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Susquehanna  offers  a  challenging  educational 
experience  for  each  student.  Through  a  number  of 
programs  and  services,  students  learn  to  identify 
and  achieve  their  desired  academic,  personal  and 
career  goals.  Students  capable  of  successfully 
directing  their  own  studies  and  activities  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Students  learn  by  doing;  those 
who  are  capable  of  self-direction  need  not  be 
inhibited  by  unnecessary  supervision. 

Orientation.  The  Orientation  Program  is  designed  to 
help  new  students  quickly  become  part  of  the 
Susquehanna  community.  Students  meet  other 
students,  confer  with  their  faculty  advisers,  and 
learn  about  various  campus  programs,  policies  and 
traditions.  Orientation  is  planned  by  a  student 
committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

Academic  Skills  Center.  Staffed  by  professionals 
and  numerous  student  tutors,  the  Academic  Skills 
Center  offers  academic  counseling  and  assistance  in 
writing,  mathematics,  and  reading.  A  variety  of 
instructional  materials,  including  personal 
computers,  is  available  for  individualized  programs 
and  tutorials  for  credit  course  work.  The  Center  is 
open  during  the  day  and  evening. 

Career  Planning.  Susquehanna's  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Office  provides 
services  and  resources  designed  to  assist  students  at 
every  level.  Students  are  encouraged  to  explore 


their  own  interests  and  abilities,  to  identify  a  major 
program  of  study,  and  plan  for  a  career.  Students 
define  career  objectives,  identify  and  research 
potential  places  of  employment,  and  learn  to 
communicate  effectively  with  employers. 

The  career  planning  program  includes  a  required 
seven-week  Career  Planning  course  taken  during 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  and  DISCOVER,  a 
computer  assisted  career  guidance  system.  Alumni 
and  Parent  Career  Networks,  externship  programs 
and  the  Senior  Connections  program  all  assist 
students  in  establishing  employer  contacts.  A 
resource  library  of  occupational  and  employer 
literature  is  also  available. 

The  Career  Development  and  Placement  staff 
helps  students  develop  interview  skills,  resume  and 
cover  letter  writing  skills,  and  the  skills  necessary  to 
conduct  an  effective  job  search.  Directories  of 
potential  employers  and  job  listings  are  available, 
and  representatives  from  business,  industry, 
government  and  education  conduct  on-campus 
interviews. 

The  Career  Development  and  Placement  Center 
works  cooperatively  with  academic  departments  to 
arrange  and  supervise  approximately  50  academic 
internships  per  year.  Please  see  Chapter  10: 
Academic  Programs  and  Course  Preparation  for 
descriptions  of  internships,  externships,  and 
cooperative  education  programs.  The  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Center  also  assists 
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students  in  finding  part-time  and  summer 
employment.  For  information  about  Career 
Development  and  Placement  services,  please  write 
to  the  center  in  care  of  Susquehanna  University  or 
call  717/372-4146. 

The  Counseling  Center.  Susquehanna  offers  a  full 
range  of  psychological  services  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Counseling,  a  licensed 
psychologist.  Professional  counseling  is  provided  in 
individual  and  group  settings  for  students  having 
personal  or  academic  difficulty. 

The  Counseling  Center  also  serves  as  a  campus 
resource  for  information  about  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse,  and  provides  workshops  on  these 
and  related  matters.  Students  with  special  needs 
can  be  referred  by  the  Counseling  Center  to 
community  mental  health  agencies. 

Health  Services.  Susquehanna  requires  each 
student  to  have  a  physical  examination  before 
entering  the  University.  This  exam,  to  be  performed 
by  the  student's  physician,  is  recorded  on  the 
comprehensive  form  supplied  by  the  University. 
Examination  reports  are  studied  to  provide  for 
students  who  need  special  attention.  Nurses  and 
the  University  physician  are  on  duty  at  regular 
weekday  clinic  hours  and  are  on  call  at  other  times. 
Their  services  are  available  to  all  students  for 
treatment  of  illness  or  injury.  All  students  are 


required  to  enroll  in  the  University's  student  health 
insurance  progTam  to  facilitate  general  health  and 
emergency  services. 

Room  and  Board.  The  University  provides  a 
number  of  residences  for  students  on  the  campus. 
With  the  exception  of  fraternity  men  in  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  and  Theta  Chi,  all  resident  students  take  their 
meals  in  the  main  dining  hall  in  the  Degenstein 
Campus  Center. 

Normally,  single  students  are  required  to  live  in 
University  residence  halls.  Under  certain  conditions, 
requests  for  special  permission  to  live  off-campus 
may  be  granted  by  the  Residence  Life  Office.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  married  couples. 

Rooms  in  University  residences  are  furnished  with 
beds,  desks  and  dressers.  Students  must  supply 
their  own  sheets,  blankets,  pillow,  pillowcases  and 
towels.  A  linen  rental  service  is  available. 

Any  student  who  destroys,  defaces,  or  removes 
University  property  will  be  required  to  pay  the  cost 
of  replacement  or  repair  and  will  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  inspect  all  rooms  and  to  close  all  residences  and 
the  dining  hall  during  vacation  periods. 

The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss 
or  damage  to  personal  property. 

For  further  information  about  residence  life  and 
housing  options,  please  refer  to  Chapter  5:  Campus 
Life. 
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7:  Admission 
to  Susquehanna 


Susquehanna  encourages  applications  from  capable 
students  excited  by  the  academic  challenges  and 
extracurricular  opportunities  offered  at  the 
University.  Admission  is  selective.  Academic 
achievement  and  potential  are  important,  as  is  the 
student's  ability  to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from 
the  Susquehanna  experience. 

Many  factors  are  considered  in  admitting  students 
to  Susquehanna.  Of  primary  importance  is  the 
applicant's  academic  record,  including  course 
selection,  the  trends  in  the  applicant's  grades,  and 
the  class  rank.  Graduation  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school  or  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  is  required. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  preparation 
for  Susquehanna  includes  at  least  4  years  of  English, 
2  years  of  one  foreign  language,  4  years  of 
mathematics,  3  years  of  social  science,  2  years  of 
laboratory  science,  and  3  or  more  units  of  electives. 
Other  factors  included  in  the  selection  process  are 
standardized  test  scores,  counselor  and  faculty 
evaluations,  information  regarding  the  applicant's 


character,  leadership  and  extracurricular  activities, 
and  the  applicant's  demonstrated  interest  in  the 
University. 

Campus  Visits.  Susquehanna  encourages 
prospective  applicants  to  visit  the  campus,  if  at  all 
possible.  Interviews  are  highly  recommended  and 
should  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
information  for  mutual  benefit.  Individual 
interviews  with  a  member  of  the  admissions  staff 
are  available  weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  and 
from  1  until  4  p.m.  For  students  who  cannot  visit  on 
weekdays,  the  Office  of  Admissions  is  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturdays  during  the  academic 
year.  Appointments  should  be  made  in  advance  by 
calling  the  Admissions  Office  at  717/372-4260  or  by 
writing. 

Student-guided  campus  tours  are  available  on 
weekdays  and  on  Saturday  mornings  and  are 
scheduled  in  conjunction  with  admissions 
interviews. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  will  arrange 
appointments  with  faculty,  financial  aid  staff, 
athletic  coaches,  or  others  on  the  Susquehanna 
campus  upon  request.  A  student  who  wishes  to  stay 
overnight  should  contact  the  Admissions  Office  at 
least  10  days  in  advance  to  arrange  for  a  student 
host  and  to  schedule  classes  and  other 
appointments. 

The  Office  of  Admissions  is  open  year-round 
except  for  holidays  and  weekends  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Alumni/Parent  Admissions  Network.  Prospective 
students  and  their  parents  may  find  it  helpful  to 
discuss  the  University  with  a  Susquehanna  graduate 
or  the  parent  of  a  current  student.  Susquehanna 
enlists  the  service  of  members  of  the  Alumni/Parent 
Admissions  Network  (APAN).  Knowledgeable  about 
current  activities  at  Susquehanna,  these  individuals 
assist  interested  students  by  helping  them  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  opportunities  available 
at  the  University.  Students  or  their  parents  may 
request  such  a  contact  by  writing  or  telephoning  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  If  there  is  an  APAN  volunteer 
in  the  prospective  student's  area,  the  Admissions 
Office  will  arrange  to  have  the  volunteer  contact 
him  or  her. 

APPLICATION  FOR  FRESHMAN  ADMISSION 

Applications  may  be  filed  at  any  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 
Applicants  are  asked  to  submit  the  required 
credentials  by  March  15  of  the  senior  year. 
Candidates  must  submit  the  following: 
1.  Application  for  admission  with  the  $25  non- 
refundable application  processing  fee.  As  a 
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participant  in  the  Common  Application 
program,  Susquehanna  is  pleased  to  accept 
copies  of  this  form  as  the  application  for 
admission. 

2.  Secondary  school  transcipt  listing  senior 
courses. 

3.  Senior  grades  when  available. 

4.  Guidance  counselor  evaluation. 

5.  Teacher  evaluation. 

6.  Results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or 
the  American  College  Test  (ACT). 

In  addition,  the  following  are  highly  recommended: 

1.  Results  of  one  or  more  College  Board 
Achievement  Tests  including  English 
Composition. 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation  from  additional 
teachers. 

3.  Samples  of  the  applicant's  creative  work,  as 
appropriate. 

Entrance  Examinations.  Prospective  freshman 
applicants  are  urged  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  in  their  junior  year  and  again  by  January 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  The  American 
College  Test  (ACT),  if  chosen,  should  be  taken  by 
December  of  the  senior  year. 

Although  achievement  tests  are  not  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  Susquehanna,  applicants  are 
advised  to  take  the  English  Composition 
Achievement  Test  and  one  or  more  tests  in  areas  of 
particular  strength  or  interest  to  build  a  more 
complete  admissions  file.  The  tests  should  be 
completed  no  later  than  January  of  the  senior  year. 

Test  results  should  be  mailed  directly  to 
Susquehanna's  Office  of  Admissions  from  the 
appropriate  test  headquarters.  The  testing  services 
provide  forms  for  this  purpose  which  may  be  filled 
out  when  registering  for  the  tests.  Test  scores 
recorded  on  secondary  school  transcripts  are  also 
accepted.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  high  school  guidance  office  or  Susquehanna's 
Admissions  Office. 

Early  Decision.  Applicants  who  select  Susquehanna 
as  their  first-choice  college  should  consider  the 
advantages  of  Early  Decision.  Applicants  accepted 
under  Early  Decision  receive  the  highest 
consideration  for  on-campus  housing,  course 
selection,  and  financial  aid.  Applicants  have  the 
option  of  applying  to  other  colleges  as  regular 
decision  candidates.  However,  if  admitted  Early 
Decision  to  Susquehanna,  applicants  are  obligated 
to  withdraw  any  other  applications  which  may  have 
been  submitted  and  to  enroll  at  the  University.  To  be 
considered  for  Early  Decision,  candidates  must  take 
the  following  steps: 
1.  Indicate  Early  Decision  at  the  designated  place 


on  the  application  for  admission. 

2.  Certify  that  Susquehanna  is  the  first  choice 
college  and  that,  if  accepted,  the  student  will 
withdraw  other  applications. 

3.  Submit  all  application  materials  by  December 
15.  The  Common  Application  form  is  acceptable. 

4.  Take  SAT  no  later  than  November  of  the  senior 
year. 

5.  Schedule  a  personal,  on-campus  interview 
prior  to  January  15,  if  at  all  possible. 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  notify  the  Early 
Decision  candidate  of  its  decision  no  later  than 
January  15.  If  the  applicant  is  not  successful  via 
Early  Decision,  the  application  will  automatically  be 
reviewed  again  after  receipt  of  additional  grades  and 
test  scores.  In  such  cases,  the  applicant  is  released 
from  the  first-choice  enrollment  commitment. 

Again,  students  choosing  to  apply  Early  Decision 
do  not  relinquish  their  right  to  submit  regular 
applications  to  other  colleges.  However,  if  Early 
Decision  admission  is  granted,  all  such  applications 
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must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  student  must  plan 
enrollment  at  Susquehanna. 

Candidate's  Reply  Date.  Susquehanna  subscribes  to 
the  Candidate's  Reply  Date  of  May  1  for  freshman 
applicants.  A  non-refundable  enrollment  deposit  of 
$200  is  required  by  this  date.  Transfers  and 
successful  Early  Decision  candidates  are  given 
separate  reply  dates  in  their  letters  of  admission. 

Music  Degree  Candidates.  All  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  three  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
programs  (Performance  and  Studio  Teaching,  Music 
Education,  or  Church  Music)  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Music  degree  program  must  audition  with 
the  Susquehanna  music  faculty  in  addition  to 
completing  the  other  requirements  for  admission. 

For  information  about  registration  and  preparation 
for  the  music  auditions,  Music  Scholarship 
auditions,  or  general  information  about  music 
programs,  please  contact  Dr.  Susan  Hegberg, 
Department  of  Music,  Susquehanna  University,  717/ 
372-4292. 

Note:  All  students  seeking  admission  to  the 


Department  of  Music  are  asked  to  submit  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  prior  to  auditioning. 

Honors  Program  Candidates.  Exceptionally  well- 
qualified  students  may  be  selected  for  admission  to 
the  Honors  Program.  This  program  offers  a  more 
independent  and  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
learning  than  is  usually  offered  to  undergraduates. 
Admission  is  competitive  and  is  limited.  Students 
are  automatically  considered  for  admission  to  the 
Honors  Program  by  filing  the  application  for 
admission.  In  March,  candidates  selected  for  the 
Honors  Program  are  invited  to  campus  to  meet  the 
Honors  Program  faculty  and  learn  more  about  the 
opportunities  available. 

International  Students.  Susquehanna  University 
welcomes  the  interest  of  international  students. 
Following  a  favorable  review  of  a  preliminary 
application  for  admission,  the  student  receives 
formal  application  materials.  Candidates  are 
required  to  submit  three  letters  of  recommendation, 
secondary  school  course  lists  and  examination 
results,  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  if  English  is  not  the  first  language,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Finances.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 


(SAT)  and  Achievment  Test  scores  are  highly 
desirable.  Financial  aid  candidates  must  complete 
the  Foreign  Student  Financial  Aid  Application. 
Please  address  all  inquiries  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

Early  Admission.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Early 
Decision,  Early  Admission  candidates  are  those 
outstanding  students  seeking  admission  to 
Susquehanna  at  the  conclusion  of  their  junior  year 
in  high  school.  The  senior  year  is  then  replaced  by 
the  freshman  year  in  college.  To  be  considered  for 
Early  Admission,  candidates  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Be  socially  and  academically  prepared  to 
undertake  a  college-level  experience. 

2.  Submit  the  required  admissions  credentials, 
including  test  scores  by  March  15. 

3.  Have  the  written  approval  of  his  or  her  parents 
and  secondary  school  officials. 

4.  Have  a  personal  interview  with  a  member  of 
the  Susquehanna  admissions  staff. 

TRANSFER  CANDIDATES 

Applications  from  prospective  transfer  students  are 
welcomed  for  entrance  to  either  semester.  All 
applicants  are  expected  to  be  in  good  academic  and 
social  standing  at  their  previous  college  or  university. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  as  a  transfer, 
applicants  are  required  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  An  application,  $25  non-refundable  processing 
fee,  and  transfer  application  addendum  form 
(provided  by  Susquehanna). 

2.  Transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work 
completed,  including  summer  school. 

3.  A  personal  reference  form  completed  by  the 
Dean  of  Students  at  the  previous  college(s).  This 
form  is  also  provided  by  the  Susquehanna  Office  of 
Admissions. 

4.  Secondary  school  transcripts  and  standardized 
test  scores  (scores  recorded  on  secondary  school 
transcripts  are  acceptable). 

5.  A  personal  on-campus  interview,  if  at  all 
possible. 

6.  Transfer  applicants  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  and  B.A.  in  Music  programs  are  required  to 
audition  with  the  music  faculty  as  part  of  the 
transfer  application  process. 

Susquehanna  encourages  transfers  with  an 
associate  degree  from  accredited  community  and 
junior  colleges.  Such  candidates  should  have  taken 
a  course  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  that  is 
compatible  with  Susquehanna's  curriculum.  While 
the  final  decision  to  gTant  full  credit  is  made  by  the 
Registrar,  in  most  cases  associate  degree  holders 
who  meet  the  conditions  above  are  able  to  complete 
the  undergraduate  program  in  two  years  of  study. 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  release  decisions 
after  all  credentials  are  on  file.  The  Candidate's 
Reply  Date  for  successful  applicants  is  stated  in  the 
letter  of  admission. 

Transfers  are  immediately  eligible  for  financial 
assistance.  Those  interested  should  consult  Chapter 
8:  Financial  Aid.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Residency  requirements  for  transfers  are  outlined 
in  Chapter  10:  Academic  Programs  and  Career 
Preparation. 
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Mid-year  Admission.  Susquehanna  encourages 
applications  for  admission  to  the  spring  semester. 
Accelerated  students,  mid-year  high  school 
graduates,  transfer  students  and  others  holding  a 
high  school  diploma  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Such 
candidates  should  follow  the  procedures  outlined  in 
this  chapter.  Applications  should  be  received  by 
December  1. 

Summer  Session.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Summer  Session  who  plan  to  earn  a  Susquehanna 
degree  must  first  have  their  applications  approved 
by  the  Admissions  Committee.  Recent  high  school 
graduates  who  have  been  admitted  to  other  colleges 
may  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session  but  should 
confer  in  advance  with  the  college  they  plan  to 
attend  to  make  certain  the  credits  earned  will  be 
transferable. 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  who  have 
completed  the  junior  year  of  high  school  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  Summer  Session  credit 
courses  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
high  school  guidance  counselors.  All  students  who 
wish  to  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session  and  who  are 
not  degree  candidates  at  Susquehanna  should  apply 
through  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

Special  Students.  Students  not  admitted  formally  to 
a  degree  program  may  enroll  in  course  work  as 
Special  Students  with  the  permission  of  the 
Registrar.  The  nature  and  amount  of  course  work  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Registrar,  based  upon  the 
student's  prior  academic  record.  Special  Student 
applicants  may  be  required  to  provide  the  Registrar 
with  a  transcript  of  all  previous  academic  work. 
Special  Students  are  required  to  maintain  a 
cumulative  Grade  Point  Average  of  2.0  or  higher 
and  may  be  refused  permission  to  pursue  further 
course  work  if  the  cumulative  GPA  falls  below  this 
point.  Enrollment  will  be  on  a  space-available  basis 
only. 

Special  Students  planning  to  attend  the  University 
later  as  degree  candidates  should  consult  with  a 
member  of  the  admissions  staff  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  assure  proper  guidance  regarding 
admissions  requirements.  Those  desiring  to  study  at 
the  University  with  the  intention  of  transferring 
credits  elsewhere  are  advised  to  obtain  prior 
clearance  from  the  Academic  Dean  or  Registrar  of 
the  receiving  institution. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  University  and  once  enrolled  will 
be  graded  on  the  same  basis  as  degree  candidates.  A 
permanent  academic  record  will  be  maintained  of  all 
courses  attempted  or  completed  by  all  Special 
Students,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  10:  Academic  Programs  and  Career 
Preparation. 


PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Susquehanna  University's  Evening  Program  is 
coordinated  through  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education,  administering  both  credit  and  non-credit 
courses. 

The  credit  program  was  established  to  meet 
educational  requirements  for  professional  or 
occupational  advancement,  to  prepare  adults  for 


career  entry  or  redirection,  and  to  answer  increasing 
demands  by  adults  who  view  higher  education  as 
important  for  their  academic  and  personal  growth. 
Enrollment  in  this  program  is  open  to  adult 
residents  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  and  outlying 
region.  Courses  are  not  normally  available  to 
Susquehanna  students  pursuing  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Such  students  who  wish  to  enroll  must 
secure  special  approval  from  the  Dean  of  Academic 
Services,  academic  advisor  and  the  Director  of 
Continuing  Education. 

The  Associate  in  Arts  (Liberal  Arts),  Associate  in 
Arts  (Human  Services)  and  Associate  in  Applied 
Science  (Business  Administration,  Computer 
Science,  Accounting,  and  Business/ 
Communications)  are  offered  through  the  Evening 
Program.  Students  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  the  associate  degree  only  through  the  evening 
program,  which  may  then  lead  to  further  study 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  Several  certificate 
programs  are  also  available  in  management, 
accounting,  computer  science  and  human  services. 


Anyone  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  may 
be  admitted  to  an  evening  credit  course  for  which 
there  is  no  prerequisite. 

The  non-credit  program,  open  to  all  area 
residents,  consists  of  courses  and  workshops  taught 
by  University  staff  and  qualified  adjunct  instructors. 

Information  regarding  degree  and  certificate 
requirements,  fees,  course  offerings  and  schedules 
for  either  program  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  717/372-4354. 

Veterans.  Susquehanna  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide 
education  under  the  Public  Laws  pertaining  to 
veterans  and  the  children  of  armed  forces  personnel 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Certificates  of  eligibility  and  entitlement  should  be 
presented  at  or  before  the  time  of  registration. 
Veterans  who  come  to  college  without  certificates 
may  apply  after  arrival  through  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  To  be  eligible  for  full  veteran's  benefits,  a 
student  must  be  a  degree  candidate  and  carry  at 
least  12  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  two  semesters 
of  the  academic  year.  Veterans  need  to  notify  the 
Registrar's  Office  of  re-enrollment  in  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  Veterans  possessing  an 
honorable  discharge  are  exempted  from  the 
University's  physical  education  requirement. 
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8:  Financial  Aid 


The  extensive  financial  aid  program  at  Susquehanna 
University  seeks  to  put  educational  costs  within  the 
reach  of  every  prospective  student  qualified  for 
admission.  In  comparing  higher  or  lower  cost 
institutions  to  Susquehanna,  families  must  weigh 
carefully  the  long-term  benefit  of  their  educational 
and  financial  investments.  Although  the  family  is 
considered  the  first  resource  in  providing  funds  to 
meet  college  costs,  with  financial  aid  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  many  families  find  it  is  no  more 
expensive  to  attend  Susquehanna  than  a  state- 
supported  college  or  university. 

At  Susquehanna,  the  majority  of  financial  aid 
funds  is  offered  to  assist  full-time  students  who 
have  inadequate  resources  to  meet  University  costs. 
These  funds  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  financial  need.  The  University  also 
has  established  a  scholarship  program  to  recognize 
outstanding  academic  achievement  and  musical 
talent  for  students  admitted  to  the  University, 
regardless  of  their  financial  need. 

In  identifying  those  students  who  have  financial 
need,  the  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  a 
consistent  method  of  measuring  the  ability  of 
families  to  pay  for  educational  costs.  Federal  and 
state  programs,  developed  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity,  also  require  that  a  student's  financial 
need  be  determined  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
need  analysis  system  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  is  used  by  Susquehanna  as  the  standard  by 
which  need  is  determined. 

Application  Procedures.  To  apply  for  financial  aid, 
all  applicants  must  complete  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF).  In  addition, 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  complete  the 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 
(PHEAA)  State  Grant  and  Federal  Aid  Application. 
Both  forms  are  available  in  high  school  guidance 
offices  and  should  be  completed  and  sent  to  the 
appropriate  processing  centers  as  early  as  possible 
after  January  1.  Financial  aid  awards  will  not  be 
made  prior  to  admission  to  Susquehanna;  however, 
students  should  not  wait  for  an  admissions  decision 
to  begin  the  financial  aid  application  process. 
Financial  aid  applicants  are  also  required  to  forward 
a  signed  copy  of  the  student's  and  parents'  income 
tax  returns  no  later  than  May  1.  Other  supplemental 
information  will  be  requested,  as  needed,  by  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  in  the  form  of  packages 
and  may  include  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and 
employment.  Students  are  expected  to  assist  in 
paying  educational  costs  through  savings,  working, 
borrowing,  and  investigating  scholarships  from 
outside  sources.  Financial  aid  is  awarded  on  a  yearly 
basis;  thus  students  must  reapply  every  year  to  be 
considered  for  financial  aid  administered  by  the 
University.  Financial  aid  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  academic  semesters.  For  further 


information  about  financial  aid  procedures,  please 
refer  to  the  University's  financial  aid  brochure  or 
contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  717/372-4450. 

Eligibility.  Only  full-time  degree  candidates  are 
eligible  for  most  types  of  financial  aid,  although 
certain  federal  grant  and  loan  programs  are  available 
to  degree  students  enrolled  at  least  half-time. 
Students  who  receive  financial  aid  typically  are 
required  to  earn  at  least  26  semester  hours  of  credit 
toward  graduation  each  academic  year.  They  must 
also  meet  the  standards  of  minimum  satisfactory 
academic  progress  as  defined  by  the  University  and 
as  defined  by  the  appropriate  loan-  or  grant- 
awarding  agency  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for 
financial  aid. 

Minimum  satisfactory  academic  progress  for 
receiving  financial  aid  at  Susquehanna  is  defined  as: 

1.  Successfully  completing  (earning  a  final  grade 
better  than  F)  a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  the 
coursework  for  which  students  register.  Course 
failure  and  withdrawals  from  courses  after  the 
drop-add  period  will  count  against  this  total. 

2.  Earning  credits  in  increments  that  will  permit 
students  to  obtain  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
no  more  than  10  semesters  of  full  time  study. 
Note:  Susquehanna  University  aid  sources  are 
available  for  a  maximum  of  8  semesters. 

3.  Demonstrating  minimum  cumulative  GPA 
levels  as  detailed  below: 


Min.  #  of 

Min.  Cum. 

credits 

Semesters 

GPA 

completed 

land  2 

1.6 

26 

3  and  4 

1.8 

51 

5  and  6 

2.0 

76 

7  and  8 

2.0 

102 

9  and  10 

2.0 

128 

Academic  progress  is  measured  annually  and 
cumulatively  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
Students  who  fail  to  complete  the  minimum  number 
of  credits  successfully  OR  who  fail  to  achieve  the 
minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  will  be 
placed  on  financial  aid  probation.  This  allows  one 
semester  of  additional  work  to  bring  the  academic 
record  up  to  the  minimum  standards.  Failure  to 
meet  the  stated  minimums  after  the  probation 
semester  will  result  in  a  suspension  of  further 
assistance  until  standards  are  met. 

Official  notification  of  probation  or  suspension  of 
aid  will  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
Students  wishing  to  appeal  these  decisions,  and 
who  have  legitimate  reasons  for  doing  so  (e.g., 
illness),  should  put  their  requests  in  writing  to  the 
Dean  of  Academic  Services,  who  chairs  the 
Financial  Aid  Committee. 

Students  already  enrolled  and  seeking  financial 
assistance  must  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  this 
policy  before  receiving  financial  aid. 
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TYPES  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 
I. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS  are  gift  aid  and 
do  not  require  repayment.  Application  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

A.  Susquehanna  University  Grants:  This  program  of 
institutional  financial  aid  is  funded  by  the 
University  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need.  Awards  range  up  to  $9500  annually. 

B.  Presidential  Scholars:  Eight  $2500  scholarships, 
renewable  annually,  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  entering  freshmen  who  have 
demonstrated  superior  academic  achievement 
and  personal  promise. 

C.  Degenstein  Scholars:  The  Charles  B.  Degenstein 
Scholars  Program  provides  scholarship  aid  to 
exceptionally  able  students.  Preference  is  given  to 
students  intending  to  major  or  minor  in 
programs  within  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business.  Renewable  annually. 

D.  Susquehanna  Scholars:  Twenty  $1500  scholarships, 
renewable  annually,  are  awarded  to  entering 
students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
academic  achievement  and  promise. 

E.  Music  Scholarships:  Several  $2000  scholarships, 
renewable  annually,  are  awarded  to  entering 
freshmen  on  the  basis  of  competitive  music 
scholarship  auditions.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
in  each  of  three  categories:  keyboard,  voice, 
band/orchestral  instruments. 


F.  Susquehanna  Foreign  Student  Scholarships:  Awarded 
to  foreign  students  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability  and  potential  for  contribution  to  campus 
life,  this  scholarship  is  renewable  on  an  annual 
basis. 

G.  Lutheran  Brotherhood  Senior  College  Scholarships: 
These  awards  are  made  to  Lutheran  students 
who  are  selected  by  Susquehanna.  Scholarships 
are  renewable  for  a  maximum  of  three  additional 
consecutive  years;  applications  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

H.  Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL):  Grants  are 
awarded  to  students  who  hold  an  AAL  Life 
Insurance  Certificate.  Applications  are  available 
upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

I.   Ministerial  Grants:  Unmarried  children  of 

Lutheran  clergy  are  awarded  a  University  grant 
of  $500  per  year  regardless  of  need.  Those  who 
demonstrate  need  are  also  considered  for  other 
types  of  financial  aid. 

J.    Other  Endowed  and  Restricted  Awards,  through 
annua]  interest  income,  provide  Susquehanna 
students  with  grants  and  loans.  These  funds  are 
thoughtfully  and  generously  provided  by  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  University.  Most  awards 
are  based  on  demonstrated  need,  in  combination 
with  other  criteria,  and  are  awarded  through  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid.  For  a  complete  listing, 
please  see  Chapter  14:  Endowment  Funds. 

II. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GRANT  AND  LOAN 
PROGRAMS.  All  financial  aid  applicants  are 
required  to  apply  for  state  and  Federal  grants  in 
addition  to  applying  for  Susquehanna  University 
awarded  financial  aid. 

A.  State  Grants:  The  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA)  makes  available  to 
Pennsylvania  residents  annual  awards  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1750.  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Washington,  D.C.  and  West  Virginia 
also  make  grant  aid  available  to  their  residents 
attending  out-of-state  colleges.  Information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  State  Scholarship 
Agency  in  the  capital  city  of  each  state.  State 
grants  are  based  on  demonstrated  need. 

B.  Pell  Grants:  This  federally-funded  student  aid 
source  takes  the  form  of  grants  ranging  up  to 
$2300  per  year.  Awards  are  based  on 
demonstrated  need  and  are  available  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  semesters. 

C.  Supplemental  Educatiorml  Opportunity  Grants 
(SEOG):  This  program  was  established  by  the 
federal  government  to  provide  grants  for 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need. 
Renewable  annually. 

HI. 

LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS  are  a  form 
of  self-help  with  low  to  moderate  interest  rates  and 
extended  repayment  periods.  Loans  made  directly 
to  students  are  usually  payable  after  leaving  the 
University. 
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A.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL) /Perkins  Loan: 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government, 
Susquehanna  has  established  an  NDSL/Perkins 
Loan  fund.  Borrowers  are  required  to  repay  the 
loan,  plus  5%  per  annum  simple  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance,  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time.  No 
interest  accrues  until  repayment  begins.  Based  on 
need. 

B.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSL) 
enables  students  to  borrow  directly  from  a  bank, 
credit  union,  savings  and  loan  association,  or 
other  participating  lender.  The  loan  is  guaranteed 
by  a  state  or  non-profit  agency.  First-  and  second- 
year  students  may  borrow  a  maximum  of  $2625 
annually.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  be  eligible  to 
borrow  as  much  as  $4000  per  year.  The  federal 
government  pays  the  interest  while  the  student  is 
enrolled,  and  the  student  begins  to  repay  the 
loan  six  months  after  leaving  school.  The  interest 
rate  is  8%  for  the  first  four  years  of  repayment, 
increasing  to  10%  for  the  remainder  of  the 
repayment  period.  Based  on  need. 

C.  PHEAA  N on- Subsidized  GSL:  Students  who  are 
not  eligible  for  the  federally-subsidized,  need- 
based  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  are 
eligible  to  borrow  up  the  GSL  annual  maximums 
($2625  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  $4000  for 
juniors  and  seniors)  from  this  program.  The 
interest  rate  on  the  borrowed  amount  is  8%  per 
year.  There  is  no  payment  due  on  the  principal 
until  six  months  after  the  borrower  is  no  longer 
enrolled  at  least  half-time.  However,  borrowers 
are  obligated  to  make  quarterly  interest  payments 
throughout  the  in-school  period. 

Application  is  made  on  a  Pennsylvania  GSL  form 
which  can  be  obtained  from  Susquehanna's 
Financial  Aid  Office  (beginning  in  May,  1987). 

D.  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS): 
Parents  may  apply  directly  to  a  bank,  credit 
union,  savings  and  loan  association,  or  other 
participating  lender.  A  maximum  of  $4000  per 
year  may  be  borrowed  at  an  estimated  12% 
interest  with  extended  repayment.  Not  based  on 
need. 

E.  PHEAA-HELP:  The  Pennsylvania  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Agency-Higher  Education 
Loan  Plan  is  available  to  both  Pennsylvania 
residents  and  residents  of  other  states  who 
attend  Pennsylvania  colleges.  This  program 
permits  students  to  borrow  as  much  as  $10,000 
per  year  for  college  expenses.  Interested  students 
must  apply  together  with  a  credit-worthy  co- 
applicant.  Repayment  of  interest  and  principal 
begins  30  days  after  the  loan  is  disbursed.  The 
interest  rate  is  variable  (currently  9.5%,  subject  to 
change  in  June,  1988).  Not  based  on  need. 


IV. 

CAMPUS  EMPLOYMENT  provides  a  form  of  self- 
help  which  allows  students  to  earn  a  portion  of  their 
educational  expenses. 


A.  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  is  a  federal  program  that 
provides  on-campus  jobs  for  qualified  students  at 
a  beginning  hourly  rate  of  $3.35.  Students  receive 
biweekly  pay  checks  for  work  performed  in  the 
previous  pay  period.  Based  on  demonstrated 
need  and  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

B.  Campus  Student  Employment  is  a  campus  program 
in  which  a  limited  number  of  students  are 
employed  on  the  basis  of  special  skills.  Not  based 
on  need.  Students  should  contact  the  campus 
employment  coordinator  for  additional 
information. 


THE  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING 
CORPS  offers  financial  aid  in  several  forms  to 
Susquehanna  students. 

A.  Scholarships.  Two-year  and  three-year 
scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  qualified  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Scholarships  pay  full  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
educational  supplies  plus  a  $100  per  month 
stipend  during  the  academic  year. 

B.  Stipends.  All  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Army  ROTC  receive  a  $100  per  month  stipend 
during  the  academic  year. 

C.  Simultaneous  membership  in  the  United  States 
Army  National  Guard  or  Reserve  and  Army 
ROTC  will  earn  the  student  more  than  $200  per 
month. 

For  information  about  tuition  payment  and 
financing  plans,  costs,  refunds  or  billing,  please 
refer  to  Chapter  9:  Costs. 


9:  Costs 
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Through  the  generosity  of  alumni,  friends, 
numerous  foundations  and  supportive 
organizations,  Susquehanna  maintains  costs  which 
are  moderate  when  compared  with  those  of  many 
other  private,  comprehensive,  undergraduate 
universities.  Tuition  and  fees  account  for 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
educating  a  student  at  Susquehanna.  The  balance  is 
met  by  income  from  endowment,  gifts  from  alumni 
and  friends,  and  income  from  auxiliary  enterprises. 
The  University  maintains  high  educational 
standards  and  works  to  keep  costs  within  the  means 
of  students  interested  in  attending  the  University. 
Questions  about  costs  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Business  Office,  717/372-4125. 

Information  about  financial  aid  is  found  in 
Chapter  8  and  is  available  from  Susquehanna's 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Basic  Fees.  The  basic  cost  for  a  year  of  full-time 
study  at  Susquehanna  is  outlined  below.  Any 
applicable  special  fees  must  be  added  to  the  total. 
These  fees  do  not  include  the  cost  of  travel, 
textbooks,  laundry,  course  overload  charges,  or 
other  personal  expenses  controlled  by  the  student. 

1987-88 

Tuition $  8,400 

Board 1,610 

*Room 1,590 

Student  Activity  Fee 125 

Health  Fee 100 

$11,825 


'The  room  charge  is  based  on  normal  double  occupancy  accommodations. 
Special  rates  apply  to  rooms  of  single  or  triple  occupancy. 

Full-Time  Study.  All  full-time  degree  candidates 
must  enroll  in  12  to  18  semester  hours  per  semester, 
unless  a  greater  or  lesser  course  load  is  approved 
(see  Normal  Course  Load,  Chapter  11). 

Part-Time  Students.  Part-time  degree  candidates 
may  carry  a  maximum  of  11  semester  hours  during 
any  semester.  Declaration  of  intention  to  study  part 
time  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  or  upon  application  for  mid- 
year admission.  Final  determination  of  full-time  or 
part-time  status  will  be  made  by  the  Registrar. 

Terms  of  Payment.  All  fees  and  deposits  for  the 
semester  are  due  and  payable  as  stated  under 
Schedule  of  Payments.  Billing  statements  for  each 
semester  will  be  sent  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  each  payment  is  due,  and  all  necessary 
financial  arrangements  must  be  made  promptly  to 
qualify  students  for  registration.  Students  whose 
accounts  have  not  been  paid  in  full  or  who  have  not 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Business 
Office  may  not  register  for  or  attend  class  until  the 
situation  has  been  rectified.  No  student  will  be 


permitted  to  receive  final  grades  until  all  financial 
obligations  are  met. 

Schedule  of  Payments 

DUE  ON  OR  BEFORE: 

Students  Entering  Fall 

Semester  Resident     Non-Resident 

Admission  Enrollment 

Deposit $       200         $     200 

August  8  (Fall  Semester). .  5,825  4,225 

December  12  (Spring 

Semester) 5,800  4,200 

$  11,825         $  8,625 

Students  Entering  Spring  Semester 
Admission  Enrollment 

Deposit 200  200 

December  12  (Spring 

Semester) 5,713  4,113 

$    5,913         $  4,313 

Tuition  Payment  Plans.  For  the  convenience  of 
students  and  their  parents,  Susquehanna  makes 
available  tuition  payment  plans  administered  by 
EFI-Fund  Management  Corp.,  Richard  C.  Knight 
Agency  Inc.,  the  Tuition  Plan  and  Academic 
Management  Services.  Under  these  plans, 
educational  charges  are  paid  to  the  University  by 
the  lender,  with  the  parents  making  monthly 
payments  directly  to  the  plan  sponsor. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  Mellon 
Bank,  which  will  extend  a  line  of  credit  to  qualifying 
parents  to  help  meet  educational  expenses. 
Information  about  longer  term  loan  programs  is 
available  in  Chapter  8:  Financial  Aid. 

SPECIAL  FEES  &  DAMAGE  DEPOSIT 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour $264 

Auditing  per  semester  hour $132 

Transcript  of  record $2  each 

Late  payment  fee $  25 

Late  course  change  fee $  10 

Late  registration  fee $  25 

Board  maintenance  fee,  per  semester $  60 

Damage  Deposit $100 

Music  Fees.  Tuition  for  all  music  degree  programs 
includes  all  lessons  required  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  each  specific  degree.  The  fee  for 
individual  lessons  which  are  not  specifically  stated 
as  curricular  requirements  is  $185  per  semester  for 
one  half-hour  lesson  weekly.  These  lessons  are 
arranged  through  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Music  and  are  contingent  upon  music  faculty 
availability  based  on  teaching  loads.  Students  who 
enroll  for  organ  lessons  and  maintain  a  practice 
schedule  on  University  organs  are  charged  an  organ 
rental  fee  of  $25  per  semester.  All  practice  room  fees 
are  included  in  the  basic  tuition  fee. 


Students  enrolled  in  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
programs  and  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  music  majors  are 
permitted  to  enroll  without  special  permission  or 
additional  cost  in  more  than  18  semester  hours  each 
semester,  provided  that  such  overloads  consist 
solely  of  semester  hours  earned  through 
participation  in  performing  groups  other  than  the 
required  major  performing  group.  However,  credits 
taken  in  excess  of  18  semester  hours  under  this 
option  will  not  be  counted  toward  graduation 
requirements  or  factored  into  the  student's  GPA.  To 
take  advantage  of  this  option,  students  must 
complete  a  declaration  form  at  the  time  of 
preregistration. 

Instrument  rental  fees  of  $15  per  semester  apply 
to  trumpet  class,  horn  class,  lower  bass  class,  flute 
class,  clarinet-saxophone  class,  oboe-bassoon  class, 
and  string  classes.  Percussionists  and  other  students 
who  rent  University  instruments  for  major  lessons 
are  charged  a  fee  of  $20  per  semester.  University 
instruments  requested  by  students  for  use  in 
performing  organizations  are  rented  at  a  fee  of  $15 
per  semester. 

Admission  Fees.  Applicants  for  admission  to 
Susquehanna  must  submit  the  University's 
admissions  application  form  or  the  Common 
Application  form.  A  non-refundable  processing  fee 
of  $25  must  accompany  either  application  form. 

Applicants  offered  admission  are  required  to  make 
an  enrollment  deposit  of  $200,  which  is  credited  to 
the  student's  first  semester  account.  This  deposit  is 
not  refundable  if  the  student  subsequently  decides 
not  to  attend  Susquehanna.  The  Office  of 
Admissions  will  specify  in  the  letter  of  acceptance 
when  this  deposit  is  due.  This  deposit  must  be 
made  on  time  so  that  the  student  will  not  lose  his  or 
her  sequence  on  the  official  registration  list.  Those 
committing  earliest  to  the  University's  offer  of 
admission  receive  the  highest  consideration  for 
housing  selection  and  financial  aid. 

Place  Reservations.  During  April,  all  continuing 
students  who  intend  to  return  to  Susquehanna  in 
September  must  reserve  their  places  in  the  student 
body.  Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $200.  Payment  of  the  deposit  qualifies 
continuing  students  to  participate  in  preregistration 
for  courses  in  the  Fall  semester.  This  deposit  is  also 
necessary  to  reserve  on-campus  housing  for  the 
coming  academic  year.  No  refunds  will  apply  to 
reservations  canceled  after  June  15. 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance.  The  University 
provides  health  and  accident  insurance  to  all  full- 
time  students  under  a  blanket  coverage  policy 
which  assures  liberal  benefits  at  modest  cost.  Part- 
time  students  are  not  included.  A  pamphlet 
outlining  the  insurance  program  is  supplied  to  each 
full-time  student  upon  arrival  on  campus. 

Damage  and  Loss  Deposit.  All  entering  students, 
resident  and  non-resident,  must  remit  a  damage 
and  loss  deposit  of  $100  with  their  initial  payment. 
Periodic  billings  will  be  made  by  the  Student  Life 
Office  to  students  at  their  on-campus  addresses. 
Billings  will  be  made  by  the  Business  Office  semi- 
annually to  maintain  this  deposit  at  $100.  This 
deposit  will  be  held  as  long  as  the  student  is 


enrolled  at  the  University.  Damage,  breakage, 
vandalism,  or  loss  charges  not  collected  during  the 
year  will  be  deducted  from  this  deposit  prior  to  each 
billing.  The  damage  and  loss  deposit  does  not 
relieve  the  student  from  paying  traffic  fines,  damage 
and  loss  charges,  library  charges,  etc.  during  the 
academic  year.  The  damage  and  loss  deposit,  less 
any  unpaid  charges,  will  be  refunded  to  non- 
returning  students  in  June  of  each  year. 

Transcripts  and  Graduation.  Satisfactory  settlement 
of  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University  is 
required  before  graduation  can  be  granted,  and 
before  semester  grades  or  transcripts  are  released . 
This  includes  all  obligations  billed  by  the  University. 

Refunds.  In  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  University; 
the  following  refund  practices  apply. 

Tuition: 
Withdrawal  during  the 

first  two  weeks  of  classes 75  percent  refund 

Withdrawal  during  the 

third  week  of  classes 50  percent  refund 

Withdrawal  during  the 

fourth  week  of  classes 25  percent  refund 

Withdrawal  after  the 

fourth  week  of  classes No  refund 

Room:  All  room  rental  contracts  are  for  the  entire 
year.  No  refund  on  room  rental  will  be  made  for  any 
student  who  withdraws  or  is  dismissed. 

Board:  Refunds  will  be  made  on  a  pro-rata  basis 
during  the  semester  for  any  student  who  withdraws 
voluntarily  or  is  dismissed. 

Student  Activity  Fee  and  Health  Fee:  There  will  be  no 
refunds  at  any  time  for  these  two  charges. 

Withdrawals  for  Medical  Reasons:  Withdrawals  due 
to  verifiable  medical  reasons  which  are  beyond  the 
student's  control  will  be  eligible  for  the  following 
account  credit. 

Tuition:  Credit  will  be  made  on  a  percentage  basis 
as  follows: 

During  first  week 90  percent 

During  second  week 80  percent 

During  third  week 70  percent 

During  fourth  week 60  percent 

During  fifth  week 50  percent 

During  sixth  week 40  percent 

During  seventh  week No  refund 

Board:  Same  as  stated  above. 

Room:  No  credit. 

Student  Activity  and  Health  Fee:  No  credit  as  stated 
above.  A  signed  doctor's  statement  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  condition  and  the  necessity  of  the 
withdrawal  is  required.  Credit  will  be  applied  to 
future  charges  upon  return  to  Susquehanna.  If  the 
student  is  able  to  return  to  the  University  and 
chooses  not  to,  the  regular  refund  policy  will  apply. 

Exclusion  from  the  University.  The  Administration 
reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  students 
whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as 
undesirable  without  assigning  any  further  reason.  In 
such  cases,  the  charges  due  or  paid  in  advance  to 
the  University  will  not  be  refunded,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Neither  Susquehanna  nor  any  of  its  officers 
shall  be  under  any  liability  whatsoever  for  such 
exclusion. 


10:  Academic 

Programs  and 
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A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

IN  A  SMALL  COLLEGE  ENVIRONMENT 

At  Susquehanna,  there  are  three  schools  which 
provide  the  specialized  instruction  normally 
associated  with  a  university  education  and  the 
personal  attention  which  is  possible  in  a  small 
college  setting. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  continues 
Susquehanna's  tradition  of  commitment  to  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences.  In  an  age  when  the  sciences 
and  the  humanities  are  often  separated,  a  major 
goal  of  this  school  is  to  emphasize  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  related. 

Through  the  Core  and  elective  courses,  this  school 
provides  a  background  in  the  liberal  arts  for  all 
students.  In  addition,  15  departments  offer  major 
courses  of  study  and  preprofessional  programs  for 
students  with  specialized  interests.  The  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  blends  theoretical  studies  with 
applied  skills,  so  that  students  gain  not  only  the 
essential  training  demanded  by  a  particular 
profession,  but  also  the  ability  to  respond  creatively 
to  new  and  unforeseen  circumstances. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications 

provides  a  range  of  opportunities  for  every  student 
to  study,  practice,  and  enjoy  the  arts.  Known  for  its 
degree  programs  in  music,  the  school  also  offers 
performance  —  intensive  majors  in  theatre  arts  and 
broadcasting,  minors  in  art,  speech  communication, 
and  film,  and  classes  in  dance,  journalism,  and 
television  production. 

This  school  is  committed  to  the  belief  that 
education  in  the  fine  arts  requires  doing  as  well  as 
knowing.  Its  faculty  consists  of  talented 
professionals  —  musicians,  artists,  theatre  arts  and 
media  specialists  —  who  work  closely  with  students 
to  develop  individual  skills  and  creativity.  There  is  a 
full  range  of  musical  performing  groups,  two 
student-operated  radio  stations,  a  recording  studio, 
and  an  Artist  Series  which  sponsors  professional 
musicians,  actors,  and  dancers. 

The  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  is 

comprised  of  the  departments  of  Accounting, 
Economics,  and  Management.  The  school  was 
established  with  a  multimillion  dollar  gift  and 
named  in  memory  of  Sigmund  Weis,  a  1903 
graduate  of  Susquehanna.  Students  are  prepared  for 
successful  careers  and  leadership  roles  in  business, 
government,  and  institutional  management. 


The  strength  of  the  school's  curriculum  is  in  the 
integration  of  the  liberal  arts  offerings  with  a 
breadth  of  business  and  economics  courses  not 
usually  available  in  small  colleges.  Committed 
exclusively  to  undergraduate  education,  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  occupies  an  important  niche 
between  a  large  university  business  program  and  a 
small  college  economics  and  business  department. 

AN  EDUCATION  BOTH  LIBERAL  AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

At  Susquehanna,  education  is  not  a  matter  of  either 
liberal  or  professional  but  rather  of  both  liberal  and 
professional.  Susquehanna's  academic  programs 
ensure  breadth  of  learning  and  integration  of 
knowledge  across  liberal  arts  and  professional 
disciplines.  A  liberal  education  has  value  for 
students,  whatever  careers  they  may  choose,  since  it 
is  instruction  in  knowledge  common  to  all 
professions.  It  is  the  study  of  universal  things  in 
life,  the  things  that  make  us  human  as  well  as 
accountants,  chemists,  and  musicians. 

The  many  programs  available  are  described  in 
Chapter  13:  Programs  of  Study.  Each  student's 
education  consists  of  three  parts:  the  University 
Core,  a  major,  and  elective  courses. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CORE 

The  University  Core  is  the  foundation  for  liberal 
education  at  Susquehanna.  Through  a  carefully 
designed  sequence  of  studies,  students  develop  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  personal  attributes  that  will 
help  them  succeed  in  college  and  prepare  them  for  a 
successful  life  and  livelihood  after  graduation.  The 
University  Core  consists  of  three  parts:  Intellectual 
Skills,  Perspectives  on  the  World,  and  Personal 
Development. 

Intellectual  Skills.  Intellectual  Skills  provide  the 
background  necessary  for  success  in  college  work. 
Students  should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  think 
critically.  They  should  know  how  to  analyze, 
construct,  and  evaluate  arguments;  they  should 
know  how  to  reorganize  and  apply  existing  ideas 
and  how  to  go  about  creating  new  ideas.  Students 
should  demonstrate  the  ability  of  effective 
communication.  They  should  know  how  to  use 
language  clearly  and  precisely;  they  should  be 
familiar  with  the  languages  of  other  peoples  and 
with  the  various  symbols  by  which  humans 
communicate. 

Perspectives  on  the  World.  Perspectives  on  the 
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World  courses  develop  and  refine  perspectives  on 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  mankind.  Students 
should  be  aware  of  our  common  heritage.  They 
should  be  familiar  with  the  great  ideas,  events, 
persons,  and  historical  movements  that  have  shaped 
mankind.  Students  should  understand  the 
predicaments  and  opportunities  of  the  contemporary 
world.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  institutions  —  both  private 
and  public  —  that  make  up  modern  society;  they 
should  understand  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  in  such  a  society.  Students  should 
examine  alternative  futures.  They  should  know  how 
our  views  of  the  future  influence  current  choices 
and  actions.  Students  should  know  how  to 
recognize  questions  of  values  and  how  to  justify  in  a 
rational  way  their  positions  on  moral  issues.  They 
should  be  familiar  with  the  concepts  of  truth,  good 
and  beauty;  they  should  understand  the  nature  of 
ethical  choices  which  guide  thought  and  action. 

Personal  Development.  The  Personal  Development 
area  is  designed  to  assist  students  in  adjusting  to 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  academic  life. 
Through  these  courses,  students  will  acquire  the 
research  skills  necessary  for  college  writing,  learn 
how  to  develop  realistic  career  goals  and  to  identify 
their  work  values  and  interests,  and  increase  their 
physical  fitness. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CORE  CURRICULUM 

1987-88 

I.  Intellectual  Skills 

A.  English  Composition 

B.  Critical  Thinking 
and  Writing 

C.  Using  Computers 

D.  Mathematics  and 
Logic 

E.  Foreign  Language   0  or  4  or  8  semester  hours 

Note:  Exact  requirements  to  be  determined  individually. 

II.  Perspectives  on  the  World 

A.  Heritage 

1.  History 

2.  Fine  Arts 

3.  Literature 


0  or  4  semester  hours 

4  semester  hours 
0  or  2  semester  hours 

0  or  4  semester  hours 


4  semester  hours 
4  semester  hours 
4  semester  hours 


B.  Contemporary  World 

1.  Society  and  the 
Individual 

2.  Science  and 
Technology 

3.  Alternative  Futures 

4.  Values 


4  semester  hours 

4  semester  hours 
2  semester  hours 
4  semester  hours 


Note:  No  more  than  two  courses  from  the  same  department  may  be  used  to 
complete  Perspectives  on  the  World. 

III.  Personal  Development  (non-credit) 

A.  Orientation  to  Academe  14  weeks 

B.  Library  Research  7  weeks 

C.  Career  Planning  7  weeks 

D.  Physical  Education  4  courses 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Election  of  a  Major.  While  some  freshmen  declare 
their  major  as  soon  as  they  enter  Susquehanna, 
many  students  prefer  to  wait  and  investigate  a 
number  of  fields  before  making  a  final  decision. 
During  their  first  two  years  at  the  University, 
students  may  receive  assistance  from  their  faculty 
advisers,  department  heads,  and  the  Career 
Development  Office  in  choosing  a  major  that 
satisfies  their  interests  and  goals. 

To  complete  all  degree  requirements  within  the 
normal  four-year  period,  students  should  declare 
their  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  may  subsequently  change  their  majors, 
provided  they  meet  the  requirements  for  the  new 
field  of  study  and  that  there  are  sufficient  vacancies 
in  their  chosen  program.  Candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Music  program  must  pass  an  audition  with  the 
music  faculty  prior  to  admission. 

Dual  Majors.  Students  pursue  dual  majors  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Many  have  a  strong  interest  in 
more  than  one  field,  some  enjoy  examining  the 
relationships  between  different  disciplines,  and 
others  feel  that  a  second  major  will  better  prepare 
them  for  their  career. 

To  declare  a  dual  major,  students  must  have  the 
approval  of  both  departments  and  plan  their 
programs  with  a  faculty  advisor  from  both.  Since 
completing  two  majors  is  demanding,  candidates 
should  have  a  strong  academic  record  before 
undertaking  a  dual  major.  Most  dual  majors  may  be 
completed  in  four  years,  but,  depending  on  the 
particular  combination  of  majors  and  the 
individual's  academic  level  when  declaring  the 
second  major,  additional  time  may  be  needed. 

Self-Designed  Majors.  Susquehanna  encourages 
students  to  take  an  active  role  in  their  education,  to 
shape  their  college  experience  to  fit  their  personal 
goals  and  abilities.  While  most  students  choose  one 
of  the  University's  established  majors,  some  prefer 
more  individual  programs  of  study.  Highly 
motivated  students  whose  interests  cross  traditional 
departmental  lines  may  create  their  own  majors 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser  and 
sponsoring  department. 

Students  who  undertake  the  challenge  of  a  self- 
designed  major  develop  a  program  of  related 
courses  from  several  departments.  To  receive 
approval  from  the  sponsoring  department  and  the 
dean  of  the  school,  students  prepare  a  statement 
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describing  the  proposed  major  and  relating  their 
academic  goals  and  career  plans  to  it.  Self -designed 
majors  are  expected  to  have  the  coherence  and  the 
depth  of  traditional  majors.  Other  degree 
requirements,  such  as  the  University  Core,  remain 
in  effect  for  students  pursuing  self -designed  majors. 

Academic  Minors.  Students  interested  in  learning 
more  about  a  second  field  but  who  prefer  not  to 
pursue  a  dual  major  have  the  option  of  choosing 
from  more  than  35  minor  programs.  Some  students 


complete  a  minor  because  it  complements  their 
major  field  of  study  (e.g.  Information  Systems  and 
Business  Administration).  Others  simply  have  an 
interest  in  a  particular  subject  and  want  the  formal 
recognition  that  a  minor  offers.  Most  minor 
programs  consist  of  18  to  24  semester  hours  of 
concentrated  study  in  a  specific  field.  The  election  of 
a  minor  is  not  required  for  graduation,  but  students 
who  complete  a  minor  will  have  it  noted  on  their 
permanent  records. 


SUSQUEHANNA  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS 


ACADEMIC  MAJORS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Biochemistry 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Communications  & 

Theatre  Arts 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
European  Studies 
English 
French 
Geology 
German 
Greek 
History 

Information  Systems 
Latin 

Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Self-Designed  Majors 

Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business 

Accounting 

Economics 

Business  Administration 

(with  emphases  in 

Finance,  Human 

Resource  Management, 

Marketing,  and 

Operations 

Management) 


Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education 

Elementary  Education 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Church  Music 
Music  Education 
Performance  &  Studio 
Teaching 

JOINT  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 

B.A.,  Engineering 
(University  of 
Pennsylvania  and 
Pennsylvania  State 
University) 

B.A.,  Environmental 
Management 
(Duke  University) 

B.A.,  Forestry 
(Duke  University) 

Preprofessional 
Programs 

Pre-Law 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Theological 
Allied  Health 

ACADEMIC  MINORS 

Actuarial  Science 

Area  Studies 

Art 

Athletic  Training 

Biology 

Broadcasting 

Business 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Greek 


Latin 

Computer  Science 

Economics 

English 

Film 

Geology 

History 

Information  Systems 

International  Business 

and  Foreign  Language 
International  Diplomacy 

and  Trade 
Legal  Studies 
Management  Science 
Mathematics 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 

Speech  Communications 
Theatre  Arts 
Urban  Studies 
Writing 

THE  EXTRA 
DIMENSION 

Honors  Program 
United  Nations  Semester 
Washington  Semester 
Appalachian  Semester 
Philadelphia  Urban 

Semester 
Film  Institute 
Internships 
Army  ROTC  (with 

Bucknell  University) 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Teacher  Certification 
Secondary  Education 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

General  Science 
Earth  and  Space 

Science 
Mathematics 
English 

Communications 
Latin 
Social  Studies 

Elementary  Education  and 
Secondary  Education 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Music  Education 

Study  Abroad 

Denmark  International 

Study 
International  Student 

Exchange  Program 
(ISEP) 
University  of  Konstanz 

(Germany) 
Beaver  College  Program 
Institute  of  European 

Studies 
Susquehanna  at  Oxford 

(England) 
Semester  in  Liberia 
Senshu  University 

(Japan) 


ELECTIVES 

Except  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  students 
typically  take  a  third  of  their  courses  in  their  major, 
a  third  in  the  University  CORE,  and  the  remaining 
third  as  electives.  While  many  students  use  some 
elective  courses  to  earn  a  second  major,  a  minor,  or 
teacher  certification,  the  majority  prefer  to  use 
their  electives  to  investigate  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Careful  selection  of  electives  provides  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  study  which  gives  the  baccalaureate 
degree  its  most  enduring  value. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Pre-Law.  Susquehanna  students  have  an 
outstanding  record  of  acceptance  and  achievement 
at  a  variety  of  law  schools  across  the  country. 
Although  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools  prescribes  no  particular  pre-law  program, 
students  interested  in  law  school  should  plan  a 
program  that  emphasizes  the  development  of  oral 
and  written  communication  skills,  the  critical 
understanding  of  institutions  and  values  with  which 
the  law  deals,  and  the  creative  power  in  thinking. 
Pre-law  students  should  investigate  law  schools 
and  requirements  during  the  junior  year  and  take 
the  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  no  later  than  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year.  The  pre-law  adviser  is  Dr.  Gene 
R.  Urey,  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Pre-Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Allied  Health 
Professions.  Susquehanna's  preprofessional 
students  are  successful  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools  and  are  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Prerequisites  for  most  medical  schools  include  4 
courses  in  biology,  2  in  general  chemistry,  2  in 
organic  chemistry,  2  in  physics,  and  at  least  1  in 
calculus.  These  courses  may  be  combined  with  a 
major  in  any  field;  however,  a  major  in  biology, 
biochemistry  or  chemistry  are  the  most  common 
choices.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  catalogs 
and  investigate  requirements  well  in  advance  of 
graduation. 

Preprofessional  students  pursue  further  study 
toward  careers  in  dentistry,  medicine,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  physical  therapy,  and  veterinary 
science.  The  Preprofessional  Education  Committee 
oversees  and  coordinates  the  preparation  of  each 
preprofessional  student.  Dr.  Neil  H.  Potter, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
program. 

Pre-Theology  and  Church  Occupations. 

Susquehanna  has  a  special  interest  in  preparing 
students  for  service  in  the  Church,  including  the 
ordained  ministry,  parish  work,  the  diaconate, 
social  work,  and  music.  Almost  all  require 
graduate  study.  While  students  may  major  in 
almost  any  field,  they  should  emphasize  the 
broadening  aspects  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Susquehanna's  historic  relationship  with  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  inclined  many  of  its 
graduates  to  its  service.  However,  Susquehanna 
graduates  have  entered  service  in  many  other 
denominations  as  well.  When  planning  their 
academic  program,  students  should  consult  their 
major  adviser  and  the  Chaplain  or  the  Head  of  the 
Philosophy  and  Religion  Department. 


Preparation  for  Teacher  Certification. 

Susquehanna  has  an  outstanding  record  in 
preparing  successful  teachers  and  administrators. 
Many  graduates  are  serving  as  district 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 
Students  can  prepare  for  careers  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  in  music  and  modern  foreign 
languages  and  at  the  secondary  level  in  most  of  the 
liberal  arts  disciplines.  The  University  also  offers 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a 
major  in  Elementary  Education. 

Susquehanna  has  approval  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  to  certify 
teachers  for  secondary  education  in  the  fields  of 
English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
mathematics,  music  education,  biology,  chemistry, 
earth  and  space  science,  general  science,  physics 
and  mathematics,  communications,  and  social 
studies.  Teacher  certification  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  music  education  is  possible  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school. 

The  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  will 
evaluate  all  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  to  approve  continuation  in  the  teacher 
education  program.  For  additional  student 
teaching  information,  please  see  Chapter  13: 
Programs  of  Study. 

To  student  teach  in  music,  students  must  have  a 
C  average  in  the  area  of  specialization,  satisfactory 
completion  of  minimum  piano  and  voice 
requirements,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
music  faculty  to  enter  the  program. 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  are  urged 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
Pennsylvania  has  reciprocal  agreements  with  a 
number  of  other  states,  information  on  certification 
requirements  elsewhere  may  be  obtained  from 
state  Departments  of  Education. 

The  contact  person  for  Susquehanna's  teaching 
certification  program  is  Dr.  Charles  J.  Igoe, 
Education  Department. 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Susquehanna  has  established  joint  degree 
programs  with  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  broaden  the  range  of  opportunities 
available  to  Susquehanna  students.  These 
arrangements  permit  interested  individuals  to 
study  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  liberal  arts  institution 
for  two  to  three  years  and  subsequently  earn  a 
degree  from  a  highly  specialized  institution  in  a 
field  such  as  engineering. 

The  Washington  Semester  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  permitting  students  to  spend  one 
semester  in  residence  at  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  cultivate  a  deeper 
understanding  of  American  government,  urban 
affairs,  justice,  journalism,  and  foreign  and 
economic  policy.  The  program  consists  of  a 
seminar,  an  individual  research  project,  and  one 
course  at  the  American  University  or  an  internship 
in  a  government  agency.  There  also  are  special 
events  such  as  lectures,  conferences,  and  cultural 
attractions.  To  qualify,  a  student  may  major  in  any 
discipline,  must  be  a  junior  or  senior,  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  appropriate  course 
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work,  have  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5,  and 
have  demonstrated  skills  in  research  techniques. 
Interested  students  should  contact  Dr.  Gene  R. 
Urey  or  Mr.  Bruce  C.  Evans,  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

The  Drew  University  Semester  on  the  United 
Nations  offers  the  opportunity  to  study 
international  organization  through  direct  contact 
with  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies. 
The  program  consists  of  a  seminar  in  international 
organizations  held  near  UN  headquarters  and 
involving  UN  guest  speakers,  an  individual 
research  project  on  some  aspect  of  the  UN,  and 
two  courses  from  the  Drew  curriculum.  To  be 
eligible,  a  student  must  be  an  upperclassman  and 
have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  one  course  in 
American  government  and  one  in  international 
relations.  Candidates  must  be  recommended  by 
the  faculty  coordinator  of  the  program,  Dr.  James 
Blessing,  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  Appalachian  Semester  is  offered  to  selected 
juniors  and  seniors  in  cooperation  with  Union 
College  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky  to  promote  in- 
depth  study  of  the  implications  of  social  and 
cultural  conditions  in  Appalachia  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  involvement  through  guided 
study,  observation,  and  participation.  The  program 
consists  of  a  seminar,  development  and  completion 
of  a  research  project,  and  field  work  in  a  selected 
social  service  agency.  The  program  is  open  to  all 
qualified  social  science  majors.  Interested  students 
should  contact  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Walker,  Department 
of  Sociology. 

Engineering.  Susquehanna  has  a  3-2  and  4-2 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  whereby  students  take  three  years  of 
pre-engineering  course  work  at  Susquehanna.  With 
a  B  average  and  approval  by  the  pre-engineering 
adviser  at  Susquehanna  and  Penn's  engineering 
faculty,  students  will  be  accepted  for  two  years  of 
engineering  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Students  who  meet  the  transfer 
requirements  at  the  end  of  three  years  at 
Susquehanna  will  enter  the  junior  class  of  the 
engineering  school. 

Programs  are  available  in  bioengineering, 
chemical  engineering,  civil  and  urban  engineering, 
computer  science  and  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  materials  science,  systems  science,  and 
engineering.  A  similar  3-2  engineering  program  is 
available  through  an  agreement  with  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Interested  students  must  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  pre- 
engineering  adviser,  Dr.  Fred  A.  Grosse,  when 
they  register  for  the  freshman  year.  Candidates  for 
each  branch  of  engineering  will  follow  a  specific 
program  during  their  three  years  at  Susquehanna. 
Those  interested  in  a  4-2  arrangement  leading  to 
the  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  should  also  confer  with  the  pre- 
engineering  adviser. 

Forestry  and  Environmental  Management. 

Susquehanna  has  a  3-2  cooperative  arrangement 
with  Duke  University's  School  of  Forestry  and 


Environmental  Studies.  Students  take  three  years 
of  course  work  at  Susquehanna  and,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  program  adviser,  may  be 
accepted  by  Duke  University  for  two  years  of 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Forestry 
(M.F.)  or  Master  of  Environmental  Managment 
(M.E.M.)  degree.  Susquehanna's  B.A.  is  awarded 
after  the  student  has  earned  the  appropriate 
number  of  units  at  Duke. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
STUDY  ABROAD 

International  Education.  International  education  at 
Susquehanna  encompasses  an  expanding  variety  of 
classroom  and  work  experiences,  on  campus  and 
overseas.  These  experiences  are  designed  to 
promote  a  global  perspective,  to  enrich  students' 
understanding  of  other  cultures,  and  to  prepare 
students  for  business  or  public  careers  in  the 
international  arena. 

International  Education  Opportunities  on 
Campus.  An  international  dimension  can  be  added 
to  almost  every  major  and  minor  program.  Most 
departments  offer  an  array  of  courses  partly  or 
wholly  devoted  to  international  issues.  Students 
have  the  option  of  taking  interrelated  courses  from 
several  departments  which,  taken  together,  result 
in  a  major  or  minor  program  in  international 
studies.  Students  may  also  develop  self-designed 
programs  in  international  studies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  academic  dean  and  the  director  of 
international  education;  or  they  may  select  one  of 
the  interdisciplinary  programs  described  in 
Chapter  13:  Programs  of  Study. 

Certificate  Programs  in  Business  and  Language. 

Students  not  majoring  in  either  business 
administration  or  a  foreign  language  who  wish  to 
complement  their  major  with  an  international 
emphasis  should  consider  one  of  two  certificate 
programs,  one  in  business  and  one  in  language. 

Students  not  majoring  in  business  administration 
may  complement  the  major  with  the  Business 
Certificate,  which  may  involve  study  or  an 
internship.  The  internship  may  be  taken  abroad  or 
in  a  domestic  foreign-language  environment. 

Students  not  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  may 
wish  to  complement  the  major  with  a  Language 
Certificate.  This  requires  study  or  internship 
abroad,  an  appropriate  history  course,  a  senior 
proficiency  examination,  and  the  language  minor. 
The  language  minor  takes  one  of  three  forms  (see 
Modern  Languages,  Chapter  13:  Programs  of 
Study). 

Business  administration  majors  interested  in 
international  careers  and  foreign  language  majors 
seeking  some  expertise  in  the  field  of  business  may 
combine  their  interests  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Business  majors  may  supplement  their  major  with 
a  minor  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  requiring 
five  language  courses  beyond  the  elementary  level, 
including  303:  Business  Language.  They  may  opt 
for  the  Language  Certificate  described  above. 
Students  with  a  business  minor  may  opt  for  the 
Business  Certificate.  These  two  approaches  help 
prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  careers, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  international  business. 
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The  minor  in  International  Business  and  Foreign 
Language  is  also  an  attractive  option  for  business 
administration  or  language  majors. 

Academic  Study  and  Internships  Abroad. 

To  prepare  for  study  or  internship  experiences 
abroad,  normally  scheduled  for  summer  or  during 
the  junior  or  senior  year,  students  need  to  develop 
sufficient  foreign  language  skills.  Students  must 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  culture,  history, 
and  current  political  and  economic  issues  of  their 
host  country  by  taking  courses  in  history,  culture, 
and  politics.  Susquehanna's  and  other  colleges' 
overseas  programs  usually  give  preference  to 
students  with  such  preparation.  A  B  average  is 
normally  required  for  eligibility;  a  full  year  of  study 
abroad  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  year  of  academic 
credit  at  Susquehanna.  Students  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  International  Education, 
the  student's  major  adviser,  and  the  Registrar. 
Interested  students  should  contact  Dr.  Robert 
Bradford,  Department  of  Political  Science,  early  in 
their  academic  career,  preferably  during  the 
freshman  year. 

Study  Abroad  Programs.  Susquehanna  administers 
two  study-abroad  programs  and  has  special 
arrangements  with  many  other  college  programs. 
The  following  have  been  endorsed  and  approved 
by  Susquehanna;  such  approval  affords  the 
assurance  of  the  recording  of  both  course  credits 
and  grades  and  continuing  financial  aid. 

Susquehanna  at  Oxford  is  a  summer  program 
administered  by  Susquehanna  at  Oxford  University 
in  England.  Begun  in  1966,  the  program  now  offers 
courses  in  two  sequences:  business-economics  and 
the  liberal  arts.  Courses  are  offered  in  business 
administration,  economic  and  political  history, 
political  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  (art, 
theatre,  and  music).  The  courses  focus  on 
British  subject  matter  and  are  taught  by  prominent 
British  academicians.  Students  earn  from  8  to  12 
semester  hours  of  credit.  The  contact  person  is  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Bradford,  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

The  Susquehanna-Konstanz  Exchange  Program 

was  developed  in  1981  and  is  administered  by 
Susquehanna.  This  program  offers  students  with 
strong  German  language  backgrounds  the  chance 
to  study  for  one  or  two  semesters  at  the  University 
of  Konstanz  in  West  Germany.  In  exchange, 
German  students  from  Konstanz  come  to 
Susquehanna.  The  contact  person  for  this  program 
is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Reuning,  Department  of  History. 

The  Semester  in  Liberia  Program  and  the  Global 
Issues  and  World  Churches  Program  are  two 

overseas  study  experiences  sponsored  by  the 
Department  for  Higher  Education  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  The  first  program,  centered  at 
Cuttington  College  in  Liberia,  West  Africa,  is 
scheduled  during  the  spring  semester  and  is  for 
students  from  any  major.  The  second  is  a  summer 
program  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Students  study 
the  worldwide  work  of  the  church  on  behalf  of 
refugees,  relief  aid,  development,  and  social  justice 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and 


various  public  international  organizations.  The 
contact  person  is  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bradford, 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  Beaver  College  Center  for  Education  Abroad 

offers  students  in  any  discipline  the  opportunity  to 
study  at  one  of  its  centers  in  Great  Britain  or 
Vienna,  Austria,  for  one  or  two  semesters,  or  for  a 
summer.  The  Center  also  places  American  students 
in  many  British  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Internships  can  also  be  arranged  in  Britain.  The 
contact  person  is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Reuning, 
Department  of  History. 

The  Institute  of  European  Studies  (IES)  offers 
students  a  variety  of  possibilities  for  study  and 
internships  on  a  semester  or  year-long  basis  at  its 
centers  in  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  Nantes, 
Freiburg,  Vienna,  and  Mexico  City.  A  working 
knowledge  of  French,  German  or  Spanish  is 
required  for  study  in  Paris,  Nantes,  Freiburg, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid.  The  contact  person  is  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Reuning,  Department  of  History. 

The  Denmark  International  Study  Program  (DIS) 

first  enrolled  Susquehanna  students  in  1982  in  its 
general  studies  (liberal  arts),  art  and  design,  and 
international  business  programs  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  All  courses  are  taught  in  English 
by  Danish  professors.  Students  enroll  for  one 
semester  or  for  a  full  year.  The  contact  person  is 
Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Fladmark,  Department  of 
Management. 

The  International  Student  Exchange  Program 
(ISEP)  affords  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a 
semester  or  a  full  year  at  participating  universities 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  particularly  in 
Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  while 
bringing  students  from  these  areas  to 
Susquehanna.  The  Blough  Learning  Center 
maintains  a  current  file  on  microfiche  which 
describes  the  programs  at  each  institution. 
Participation  requires  a  good  command  of  the 
language  of  the  host  country.  The  contact  person  is 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Bradford,  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

Internship  Progam  Abroad.  To  accommodate  the 
increasing  interest  in  career  preparation  and  career- 
related  work  experiences  as  part  of  the  academic 
program,  Susquehanna  has  developed  a  number  of 
internship  experiences  overseas.  These  involve 
working  abroad  for  an  American  or  foreign 
corporation,  normally  in  Germany  or  France. 
Students  receive  no  salary  but  usually  are  accorded 
a  maintenance  allowance  by  the  company  to  which 
they  are  assigned  as  interns.  Internships  are 
arranged  on  an  individual  basis  but  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  all  students  who  may  want  them 
because  of  economic  circumstances  or  other  factors 
over  which  the  University  has  little  control. 
Originally  developed  for  business  students,  these 
internships  are  open  to  all  students  in  any  major. 
They  require  a  familiarity  with  basic  business 
practices,  however.  Students  usually  use  these 
work  experiences  toward  either  the  Business  or  the 
Language  Certificate.  Internships  may  be  arranged 
for  a  summer  (six  weeks  minimum),  a  semester,  or 
a  semester  plus  a  summer. 
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In  addition  to  these  Susquehanna-administered 
work  experiences,  internships  are  available  to 
students  who  enroll  in  several  of  the  study-abroad 
programs  described  above.  Two  examples  are  the 
Susquehanna-Konstanz  Exchange  Program  and  the 
Beaver  College  Center  Institute  of  European 
Studies  programs  in  London  (with  a  member  of 
Parliament)  and  in  Vienna  (at  the  regional  offices  of 
various  United  Nations  agencies).  The  contact 
person  for  these  internships  is  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Reuning,  Department  of  History. 

INTERNSHIPS  AND  PRACTICA 

Many  academic  disciplines  offer  internship  or 
practicum  experience,  usually  taken  during  the 
junior  or  senior  year.  Internships  are  work 
supervised  by  college  professors  and  professionals 
in  the  field,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  They 
apply  the  lessons  of  the  classroom  and  can  lead  to 
entry-level  positions  with  the  participating 
organizations.  The  internship  experience  can  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  a  resume. 

Cooperative  Education  at  Susquehanna  has  evolved 
from  a  broad  base  of  experiential  education 
programs,  including  practica  and  internships.  This 
program  combines  liberal  and  career  education  by 
providing  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  relating  to  their  academic  interest  and 
their  career  objectives.  It  is  a  blending  of  the  theory 
learned  in  the  classroom  and  the  reality  of  its 
application  to  the  world  of  business  and  industry. 

Normally,  a  Co-op  intern  is  employed  for  at  least 
a  seven-week  period  during  the  junior  or  senior 
year.  Students  work  for  a  private  industry  or  a  non- 
profit organization  and  perform  duties  closely  related 
to  their  academic  interest  and/or  career  choice. 

Students  selected  have  been  screened  by  the 
Career  Development  and  Placement  Office.  The 
Co-op  internship  can  confirm  or  reject  career 
choices  and  is  recognized  by  many  potential 
employers  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the  job  applicant. 
Academic  credit  and  obligations  are  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  department  approving  the  project. 
Students  interested  in  the  Co-op  program  should 
contact  the  Career  Development  and  Placement 
Office  and  complete  an  application  at  least  one 
semester  prior  to  the  work  assignment. 

Additional  opportunities  for  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  available  through  EXPLORE,  the 
Susquehanna  Externship  Program.  Intended  to 
increase  the  student's  career  awareness, 
externships  are  short-term  (two-week)  experiences 
in  a  work  setting  related  to  the  participant's  career 
plans.  The  student  observes  a  professional  at  the 
work  site,  either  spending  time  with  one  person  to 
learn  a  particular  job  in  depth  or  rotating 
assignments  to  investigate  the  variety  of  careers 
available  in  a  certain  field.  Students  interested  in 
the  EXPLORE  program  should  contact  the  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Center  for  further 
information. 

Accounting  Internships  are  offered  through 
arrangements  with  a  number  of  nationally  known 
certified  public  accounting  firms  such  as  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Ernst  &  Whinney;  Main  Hurdman;  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company;  and  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Company. 


Accounting  internships  have  been  developed  in 
areas  other  than  public  accounting,  such  as  the 
First  National  Trust  Bank  and  Geisinger  Medical 
Center.  The  internship  serves  as  training  and  offers 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  gain  firsthand 
experience.  Eligibility  for  participation  is  based  on 
the  student's  academic  record  and 
recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

Business  Administration  Internships  are  available 
through  the  Department  of  Management,  working 
with  the  Career  Development  and  Placement 
Office.  A  business  administration  intern  will  work 
full  time  for  a  business,  government,  or  non-profit 
organization.  The  intern  usually  will  be  paid  by  the 
employing  organization  and  will  receive  academic 
credit  from  Susquehanna. 

A  limited  number  of  such  internships  is 
available.  Internship  credit  also  may  be  granted  for 
qualifying  work  experiences  initiated  by  the 
student  and  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Department  of  Management. 

A  Computer  Science  Internship,  in  cooperation  with 
several  firms,  offers  professional  experience,  which 
has  been  helpful  in  preparing  students  for 
computer-related  employment.  Students  from  all 
majors  are  eligible  if  they  (a)  have  completed 
requisite  courses  as  determined  by  the  Internship 
Coordinator  for  a  particular  work  assignment  and 
(b)  have  the  permission  of  the  Computer  Science 
Internship  Coordinator. 


Political  Science  Internships  are  available  for  pre- 
law students  at  the  Legal  Aid  Office  and  with 
attorneys  in  private  practice.  Interns  are  also 
placed  in  a  local  borough  manager's  office  and  with 
the  Snyder-Union  County  Planning  Commission. 
During  primary  and  general  elections,  internships 
are  sometimes  available  with  political  parties  and 
candidates.  Other  internships  are  available  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  through  inter-institutional 
programs  in  international  affairs,  American 
government  and  urban  affairs.  These  programs  are 
described  under  Inter-Institutional  Programs  in 
Chapter  10:  Academic  Programs  and  Career 
Preparation. 

History  Internship  opportunities  exist  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  involve  historic 
preservation,  museum  curatorships,  publishing, 
editing,  and  other  work  in  the  field  of  history. 

Chemistry  Internships  are  for  selected  students 
who  desire  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  an 
industrial  chemist. 
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Geology  Internships  permit  junior  and  senior 
geology  majors  to  work  in  industry,  exploration, 
mining,  surveying,  or  environmental  studies  when 
such  positions  are  available. 

Communications  Internships  are  available  with  local 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  the  University's 
Public  Relations/Publications  Office. 

Biology  Internships  are  designed  for  junior  and 
senior  biology  majors  to  investigate  future  careers. 
Students  are  placed  with  a  specialist  or  firm  best 
matching  their  career  goals. 

Mathematics  Internships  permit  seniors  with 
appropriate  background  courses  to  be  full-time 
employees  working  on  mathematical  projects  at  an 
industrial  firm  or  public  service  organization. 

Physics  Internships  are  for  students  interested  in 
working  for  industry  or  government  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physicist  or  engineer. 

English  Internships  offer  students  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  interests  at  newspapers,  television 
stations,  public  relations  offices,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Practica  in  Religion  emphasize  experiential 
learning  in  a  social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  or 
academic  setting  under  faculty  supervision. 

Susquehanna's  Philadelphia  Urban  Semester  is  an 
extensive  immersion  in  Philadelphia's  metropolitan 
area,  centering  on  the  inner  city.  Details  are 
available  under  Urban  Studies  in  Chapter  13: 
Programs  of  Study. 

Practica  in  Sociology  and  Psychology  involve  work 
with  agencies  delivering  human  services  and  are 


available  to  students  with  relevant  course  work. 
Practica  in  Psychology  involve  supervised 
experience  for  training  in  a  clinical,  community, 
academic,  or  research  setting. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  college  education  opens  the  door  to  a  variety  of 
career  opportunities.  Depending  upon  their  goals 
and  fields  of  interest,  many  graduates  find  the 
information  and  skills  acquired  have  prepared 
them  well  for  entry-level  positions.  Others  want  or 
need  to  continue  their  education  at  graduate  or 
professional  schools.  The  University  prepares 
students  for  graduate  work  in  the  humanities  and 
in  the  social  and  natural  sciences.  Students  with 
strong  records  at  Susquehanna  are  prepared  for 
admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
where  a  broad,  general  education  is  a  prerequisite. 
Students  should  be  aware  of  the  specific 
requirements  of  graduate  or  professional  schools 
and  should  consult  with  the  appropriate  advisers. 
By  means  of  study  abroad,  foreign  internships, 
and  the  minors  in  International  Studies,  and 
International  Business  and  Foreign  Language, 
students  may  add  an  international  dimension  to 
any  of  a  number  of  the  careers  described  below. 
Interested  students  are  urged  to  contact  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Bradford,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Director 
of  International  Education,  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  plan  an  appropriate  course  of  study. 

Humanities.  Study  of  the  humanities  —  language, 
literature,  religion,  and  philosophy  —  offers  an 
enriching  background  for  specialized  or  technical 
training  of  any  kind.  Students  are  challenged  to 
read  critically  and  creatively,  to  abstract  essential 
themes  from  the  works  they  read,  and  to  express 
their  ideas  clearly  and  effectively. 

The  experience  of  Susquehanna  humanities 
graduates  in  a  variety  of  fields  has  confirmed  the 
value  of  highly-developed  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing  skills.  Graduates  have  entered  careers  in 
law,  journalism,  theology,  government  service, 
medicine,  publishing  and  technical  writing,  social 
work,  marketing,  library  science,  high  school  and 
college  teaching,  advertising,  communications 
media,  and  educational  services. 

Social  Sciences.  The  social  sciences  —  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  and 
history  —  have  combined  curriculum  and 
internship  experiences  to  provide  graduates  with 
many  career  options.  The  concepts  of  each 
discipline  and  the  research  techniques  applicable  to 
the  professional  are  stressed.  Occupations  such  as 
social  worker,  bank  examiner,  research  coordinator, 
probation  officer,  social  service  counselor,  borough 
manager,  and  planning  officer  are  open  to 
graduates  of  the  social  sciences. 

Music,  Theatre  Arts,  Communications.  The 

University  offers  programs  in  music  education, 
preparing  students  for  teaching  or  teaching-related 
careers  in  music;  in  church  music,  preparing 
students  for  teaching  and  performing  careers  as 
organists,  singers,  and  choir  directors;  and  in 
performance  and  studio  teaching  for  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  these  fields.  Each  of  these 
three  programs  includes  a  core  of  musical  studies 
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and  provides  the  flexibility  to  develop  a  variety  of 
careers  in  music.  Graduates  have  advanced  to 
professional  schools  and  entered  teaching, 
composing,  performance,  and  other  fields.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  music  permits  the 
student  to  develop  a  musical  interest  within  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum;  this  degree  permits 
flexibility  in  course  selection  that  can  lead  to  a  dual 
major  and  careers  combining  music  and  business, 
music  and  theatre  arts,  music  and 
communications,  and  others. 

Graduates  from  Susquehanna's  Department  of 
Communications  and  Theatre  Arts  have  entered 
many  fields  including  the  professional  theatre, 
broadcasting  and  telecommunications.  Theatrical 
productions  sponsored  by  the  Department  and  the 
student-run  radio  station  WQSU-AM/FM  provide  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  performing  arts  and 
media.  Further  information  on  the  Music  and 
Communications  and  Theatre  Arts  curricula  can  be 
found  in  Chapter  12:  Requirements  for  Degrees. 
Dr.  Susan  Hegberg  is  the  contact  person  in  music, 
Mr.  Larry  D.  Augustine  in  communications  and 
theatre  arts. 

Science  and  Mathematics.  Susquehanna  offers 
majors  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  biochemistry, 
geology,  mathematics,  computer  science,  and 
information  systems.  The  curriculum  for  the 
science  major  combines  a  broad,  general  education 
with  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  the 
varied  disciplines.  This  provides  a  sound  scientific 
foundation  for  industrial  work,  teaching,  and 
advanced  study.  Statistics  and  applied  mathematics 
are  important  tools  in  industry;  the  field  of 
environmental  studies  is  steadily  expanding; 
research  specialists  are  employed  in  chemical  and 
energy-generating  industries.  These  and  many 
other  positions  are  available  to  science  graduates. 

Business.  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business  offers  specialized  programs  for  careers  in 
business.  Students  may  specialize  in  accounting, 
human  resource  management,  operations 
management,  marketing,  finance,  or  economics. 
Those  in  accounting  prepare  to  enter  positions 
with  public  accounting  firms,  industry,  or  the 
government.  State  requirements  for  certified  public 
accountants  vary,  and  students  should  consult  with 
their  faculty  advisers.  Susquehanna  graduates 
have  joined  many  of  the  major  industrial  and 
accounting  firms  in  the  country. 

Many  liberal  arts  graduates  have  also  entered  the 
business  world.  The  refinement  of  reading  and 
writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  analyze  and 
synthesize  bodies  of  material  cogently  have  proved 
to  be  effective  preparation  for  the  contemporary 
economy.  Majors  in  liberal  arts  areas  can  minor  in 
business  to  become  better  prepared  for  business 
employment.  The  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business  with  several  departments  has  developed 
cooperative  programs  to  prepare  graduates 
entering  special  fields.  For  instance,  the  Language 
Certificate  program  is  designed  for  students 
interested  in  employment  with  multi-national  firms. 

Computer  Science  and  Systems  Analysis. 

Susquehanna  offers  programs  leading  to  careers  in 
computer  science,  management  science,  and 


management  information  systems.  Graduates  of 
these  programs  have  had  attractive  career  and 
employment  opportunities.  The  programs, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences  and  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business,  provide  practical  and  theoretical  training 
in  computer  usage  and  other  scientific 
management  procedures  and  techniques.  In 
addition  to  a  major,  often  in  business,  computer 
science,  or  mathematics,  the  student  selects  a  set  of 
associated  courses  as  prescribed  under  the 
Computer  Science,  Management  Science,  or 
Actuarial  Science  offerings.  Further  information  on 
these  interdepartmental  programs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences  or  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Management. 

Military  Careers.  The  Army's  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  program  plays  an  important  role  in 
preparing  college  graduates  for  entry-level 
positions  within  the  United  States  Army.  Many 
graduates  serve  for  extended  periods  on  active 
duty  with  the  regular  army;  others  pursue  civilian 
careers  while  serving  part-time  in  the  Army 
Reserve  or  National  Guard.  This  training  makes 
graduates  among  the  most  sought-after  by  civilian 
employers  in  various  fields.  ROTC  students  are 
eligible  for  an  academic  stipend  and  scholarship 
assistance  (see  Chapter  8:  Financial  Aid). 

Other  branches  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  offer 
programs  leading  to  appointment  to  a  commission. 
Representatives  of  these  branches  visit  the  campus 
regularly  to  talk  with  students  who  are  interested. 
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11:  Academic 
Regulations 


To  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  at  Susquehanna,  students  are  expected  to 
observe  the  academic  standards  set  by  the 
University.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student 
to  attend  classes  regularly,  to  make  steady  progress 
toward  graduation,  to  meet  regularly  with  his  or  her 
faculty  adviser,  and  to  discuss  any  academic 
problems  promptly  with  the  professor,  the  Student 
Life  staff,  or  the  Academic  Skills  Center  staff. 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  should  become 
familiar  with  the  academic  policies  outlined  in  this 
catalog  and  the  Student  Handbook. 

Credit  and  Exemption  by  Examination. 

Susquehanna  recognizes  exceptional  achievement 
at  the  high  school  level  by  participating  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  of  The  College  Board. 
Students  may  earn  either  academic  credit  or 
exemption  from  entry-level  courses  through  their 
performance  on  AP  examinations.  Each  student's 
AP  score,  examination  essay,  and  academic  record 
are  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  academic 


department  at  Susquehanna  to  determine  what 
placement  and/or  credit  should  be  awarded.  In 
general,  credit  is  given  for  scores  of  4  and  5;  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  department  may  also 
recommend  credit  for  scores  of  3.  The  University 
does  not  grant  course  credit  for  the  AP  exam  in 
English  Composition. 

Students  with  strong  skills  in  mathematics, 
English  composition,  foreign  languages,  or 
computer  science  may  earn  exemption  from 
University  Core  requirements  in  these  areas  by 
taking  special  departmental  examinations.  In 
addition,  anyone  earning  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
in  a  year-long  high  school  calculus  course  will  be 
exempted  from  the  Mathematics  and  Logic  section 
of  the  Core  curriculum. 

Most  academic  departments  at  Susquehanna  also 
grant  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  the  General 
and  the  Subject  Examinations  of  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP).  In  general,  a  CLEP 
score  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  will  be  given 
the  equivalent  of  4  semester  hours  of  course  credit. 
The  University  also  awards  credit  for  achievement 
in  the  testing  program  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (USAFI). 

Students  who  have  been  given  exemption  or 
credit  through  examination  for  a  specific  course  may 
not  subsequently  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  the 
same  course.  In  addition,  they  may  not  enroll  in  any 
lower-level  course  in  the  same  department  without 
the  permission  of  the  Department  Head. 

Individuals  interested  in  exemption  and 
placement  examinations  should  call  or  write 
the  Registrar's  Office  for  further  information  at 
717/372-4109. 


Classification  of  Students  and  Course  Loads.  The 

following  table  is  used  to  determine  the  academic 
level  of  degree  candidates. 


Semester 

Semester 

Hours 

Hours 

Completed 

Completed 

FRESHMAN 

JUNIOR 

First  Semester 

0-15 

First  Semester 

64-79 

Second  Semester 

16-31 

Second  Semester 

80-95 

SOPHOMORE 

SENIOR 

First  Semester 

32-47 

First  Semester 

96-111 

Second  Semester 

48-63 

Second  Semester 

112-128 

The  normal  course  load  for  a  full-time  student  is 
12  to  18  semester  hours  each  semester.  Seniors  with 
a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or  higher  and 
underclassmen  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or 
higher  may  enroll  in  more  than  18  semester  hours, 
provided  that  they  have  the  permission  of  the 
Registrar  and  do  not  have  any  outstanding  grades  of 
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EC,  I,  or  N  (extended  credit,  incomplete,  not 
reported).  Other  students  who  are  in  good  academic 
standing  and  have  no  grades  of  EC,  I,  or  N  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  their  school  in 
order  to  exceed  18  semester  hours. 

There  is  an  additional  tuition  charge  for  course 
overloads  (see  Chapter  9:  Costs). 

Registration  and  Advising.  At  Susquehanna, 
academic  advising  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  available  to  help  students  effectively  use  the 
University's  resources  and  plan  an  educational 
program  that  satisfies  their  individual  needs.  In 
preparing  for  registration,  students  consult  with 
their  faculty  advisers,  who  help  them  assemble 
schedules  for  the  semester  and  give  final  approval 
to  all  course  selections.  Freshmen  and  transfer 
students  meet  with  their  advisers  during 
Orientation  week  to  discuss  their  course  choices. 
Continuing  students  preregister  in  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  academic  year. 

All  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
official  registration  period  designated  for  each 
semester.  Anyone  who,  without  prior  permission, 
does  not  register  on  the  announced  dates  is  subject 
to  a  $25  late  registration  fee. 

Susquehanna  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  size  of 
any  course  or  section.  Priority  in  enrollment 
normally  is  given  to  seniors  and  to  students 
majoring  in  the  department.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  students,  but  the 
University  cannot  guarantee  placement  in  a  specific 
course  in  a  particular  semester. 

Adding  and  Dropping  Courses.  Students  may 
change  their  course  schedule  without  charge  during 
the  drop/add  period.  Such  changes,  including 
moving  from  one  section  of  a  course  to  another, 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  instructors 
involved  and  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar's  Office 
by  the  Tuesday  of  the  second  week  of  classes.  After 
that  time  there  will  be  a  $10  late  change  fee  for  each 
new  course  or  section  which  is  added,  but  students 
may  continue  to  withdraw  from  courses  without 
charge. 

Withdrawal  with  a  grade  of  W  is  permitted  in  full- 
semester  courses  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  week  of 
classes  and  in  half-semester  courses  until  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week.  Thereafter,  students  may  withdraw 
only  for  medical  reasons,  supported  by  a  written 
excuse  from  a  physician.  In  all  other  cases,  a  final 
grade  will  be  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

Students  are  advised  that  dropping  a  course  can 
delay  graduation  from  the  University  and  may  affect 
their  eligibility  for  financial  assistance  (see  Chapter 
8:  Financial  Aid). 

Grades  and  Grading.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester,  instructors  inform  their  classes  of  the 
general  criteria  by  which  grades  will  be  assigned. 
Faculty  evaluate  the  work  of  all  their  students 
periodically  during  the  semester  and  inform  them  of 
its  quality.  Students  receive  mid-term  grade  reports 
after  the  seventh  week  of  classes,  and  final  grade 
reports  are  mailed  directly  to  students  at  their  home 
addresses  in  January  and  May. 


The  instructor  is  the  final  authority  for  all  grades; 
grade  changes  must  therefore  be  authorized  by  the 
faculty  member  and  must  be  made  within  one 
month  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which 
assigned.  Changes  in  the  final  grade  will  be  made 
only  in  the  event  of  error. 

Grading  System  and  the  GPA.  Each  letter  grade 
from  A  to  F  carries  a  designated  number  of  quality 
points  per  semester  hour,  which  are  used  to 
calculate  the  Grade  Point  Average.  The  GPA  for 
each  semester  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  quality  points  earned  by  the  number  of 
credit  hours  taken  that  semester.  The  cumulative 
GPA  is  computed  by  including  in  the  calculation  all 
semester  hours  attempted  and  all  quality  points 
earned  at  Susquehanna  by  the  student.  Although 
pluses  and  minuses  are  included  on  grade  reports 
and  transcripts,  they  do  not  affect  the  GPA. 

Except  for  courses  taken  through  approved 
cooperative  programs,  course  work  accepted  for 
transfer  from  other  institutions  will  be  recorded  only 
as  credit  earned  toward  graduation  and  will  not  be 
included  in  the  student's  cumulative  GPA. 

Quality  Points. 

A        Outstanding 4  quality  points 

B        Above  Average 3  quality  points 

C        Average 2  quality  points 

D        Passing 1  quality  point 

F         Failure 0  quality  point 

W  Withdraw 

S  Satisfactory  (C-  or  higher) 

U  Unsatisfactory  (D  +  or  lower) 
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CR       Credit,  no  grade  assigned  (applies  to  credit 
by  examination  or  evaluation  of  courses 
taken  at  other  institutions) 
R        Repeated  Course 
AU      Audit 
EC       Extended  Course 
I         Incomplete 

N        Not  Reported  (Final  grade  delayed  for 
administrative  reasons) 

Extended  Courses  (Grade  of  EC).  Some  courses, 
especially  senior  seminars  and  advanced  research 
courses,  may  require  the  student  to  take  more  than 
one  semester  to  complete  all  the  assigned  work.  In 
such  instances,  the  instructor  will  give  a  temporary 
grade  of  EC,  and  the  student  will  submit  all 
remaining  work  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
semester  immediately  following  or  prior  to 
graduation,  whichever  is  earlier.  Extensions  of  this 
deadline  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  and 
the  Registrar.  Students  who  fail  to  complete  all 
assignments  by  the  final  deadline  will  be  graded  on 
the  work  which  has  been  submitted  up  to  that 
point,  and  grades  of  zero  or  F  may  be  calculated  for 
missing  assignments. 

Incomplete  Work  (Grade  of  I).  When  a  student  has 
been  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  his  or  her 
control,  such  as  illness  or  a  family  emergency,  from 
completing  all  assignments  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  the  instructor  may  give  the  temporary  grade 
of  I.  If  the  I  has  been  assigned  in  a  7- week  course 
that  meets  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  the 
student  must  submit  all  outstanding  work  to  the 
instructor  by  the  end  of  the  14th  week  of  classes.  If 
the  I  has  been  assigned  in  a  full-semester  course  or 
a  7-week  course  that  meets  during  the  second  half 
of  the  semester,  the  student  must  submit  the 
incomplete  work  to  the  instructor  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  next  semester.  Extensions  of  this 
deadline  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  and 
the  Registrar.  Seniors  must  remove  all  Incomplete 
grades  prior  to  graduation.  Students  who  do  not 
finish  all  assignments  by  the  final  deadline  will  be 
graded  on  the  work  which  has  been  submitted  up  to 
that  point,  and  grades  of  zero  or  F  may  be 
calculated  for  missing  assignments. 

The  S/U  Option  and  S/U  Courses.  Students  at 
Susquehanna  are  encouraged  to  investigate  different 
disciplines  and  pursue  new  interests  by  enrolling  in 
a  wide  variety  of  courses.  The  Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory  Option  has  been  established  to 
encourage  students  to  explore  areas  in  which  they 
may  have  had  little  or  no  prior  experience. 

Under  the  S/U  Option,  a  grade  of  Satisfactory  is 
recorded  for  students  whose  instructors  submit  a 
grade  of  C-  or  higher;  an  Unsatisfactory  grade  is 
recorded  for  students  who  earn  a  D  +  or  lower. 
While  neither  grade  is  calculated  into  the  student's 
Grade  Point  Average,  only  the  course  with  a 
Satisfactory  grade  earns  credit  toward  graduation. 

Declaration  of  the  student's  decision  to  use  the  S/ 
U  Option  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester.  A 
maximum  of  10  semester  hours  of  course  work  can 
be  taken  on  an  S/U  basis,  but  the  Option  may  not 
be  applied  to  requirements  for  the  student's  major 
or  minor  or  the  University  Core. 


Some  courses  are  graded  only  on  an  S/U  basis  and 
are  not  counted  toward  the  total  of  10  semester 
hours  permitted  under  the  S/U  Option.  However, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  internships,  a  student 
may  not  take  more  than  4  semester  hours  of  S/U 
course  work  in  any  one  semester. 

Auditing  Courses.  Individuals  who  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  the  University's  curriculum  may 
also  do  so  by  auditing  a  course.  Auditors  are  not 
required  to  take  examinations  and  do  not  earn 
credit  toward  graduation,  although  a  notation  of 
AU  will  appear  on  their  transcripts.  They  are 
expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  to 
participate  in  the  class  as  requested  by  the 
instructor.  To  audit  a  course,  students  must  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  instructor,  pay  the 
appropriate  fee,  and  officially  notify  the  Registrar's 
Office  of  their  intention  during  the  first  week  of 
classes. 

Repeating  a  Course.  There  are  times  when 
students  wish  to  repeat  a  course,  either  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  the  material  or  to  earn  a  higher 
grade  in  order  to  satisfy  their  major  requirements. 
With  the  approval  of  their  faculty  adviser  and  the 
Registrar,  students  may  retake  any  course  in  an 
attempt  to  receive  a  better  grade.  In  such  cases, 
both  grades  will  be  calculated  into  the  cumulative 
GPA,  and  both  grades  will  appear  on  the  official 
transcript.  However,  the  student  will  earn  no 
additional  credit  toward  graduation  by  repeating  a 
course  in  which  he  or  she  previously  received  a 
passing  grade. 

Studio  and  Applied  Art  Courses.  The  following 
provisions  apply  to  students  who  do  not  major  or 
minor  in  art,  communications,  music,  or  theatre 
arts:  (1)  A  maximum  of  24  semester  hours  in 
applied  or  studio  courses  in  fine  arts  and 
communications  may  be  credited  toward 
graduation.  (2)  Not  more  than  16  semester  hours  in 
applied  or  studio  courses  taken  in  a  single 
department  may  be  used  toward  graduation.  (3) 
Students  may  take  courses  in  excess  of  these  limits 
as  long  as  they  are  not  counted  toward  the  128 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Academic  Honors 

Commencement 
To  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  complete 
at  least  three  years  of  work  (95  semester  hours) 
under  the  supervision  of  Susquehanna  University. 
Two  of  these  years  (63  semester  hours)  must  be  in 
residence.  Due  recognition,  but  not  graduation 
with  honors,  will  be  given  to  other  students  who 
have  done  work  of  honors  caliber  while  at 
Susquehanna. 

Seniors  having  a  cumulative  Grade  Point 
Average  of  3.75  to  4.0  are  graduated  summa  cum 
laude.  Those  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.5  to  3.74 
are  graduated  magna  cum  laude.  Those  with  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  3.25  to  3.49  are  graduated  cum 
laude. 

Honors  program  students  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  requirements  of  this  program  will  be 
awarded  their  degrees  with  University  Honors. 

Departmental  Honors 
Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  a  prescribed 
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program  for  departmental  honors  will  be  duly 
recognized  at  Commencement.  These  programs  are 
outlined  under  department  listings. 

University  Scholars 
As  recognition  for  academic  attainment,  the 
University  annually  designates  as  University 
Scholars  students  who  have  achieved  or 
maintained  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.25  or  better. 

Dean 's  List 
Students  in  good  academic  standing  who  have 
achieved  a  GPA  of  3.4  in  a  particular  semester  are 
placed  on  the  Dean's  List.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
recognition,  the  individual  must  have  registered 
for  and  completed  at  least  12  semester  hours 
during  the  semester  in  question  and  must  be 
granted  academic  credit  and  a  letter  grade  for  at 
least  8  semester  hours.  Any  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  drop/add  period 
or  who  receives  an  I  or  EC  grade  during  the 
semester  is  automatically  ineligible  for  Dean's  List 
honors. 

Academic  Standing  and  Satisfactory  Progress 
Toward  Degree.  To  be  in  good  academic  standing, 
a  student  must  maintain  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative 
GPA  and  earn  sufficient  credits  toward  graduation 
each  semester  to  maintain  the  appropriate 
academic  level.  Students  should  note  that  they 
may  lose  their  financial  aid  if  they  fail  to  maintain 
acceptable  progress  toward  their  degree  (see 
Chapter  8:  Financial  Aid). 

Each  grade  below  C  causes  academic 
deficiencies,  which  must  be  removed  if  the  student 
is  to  remain  in  good  standing.  Thus,  every  D  in  a 
4-semester-hour  course  creates  4  semester-hour 
deficiencies,  and  every  F  creates  eight;  conversely, 
each  B  in  a  4-semester-hour  course  removes  four 
deficiencies  from  the  student's  record,  while  each 


A  removes  eight.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the 
Academic  Standing  Committee  reviews  the  records 
of  all  students  with  a  cumulative  GPA  below  2.0. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  GPA  between 
1.99  and  the  values  given  below  are  placed  on 
academic  warning.  Other  students  not  in  good 
academic  standing  are  placed  on  academic 
probation  or,  if  they  have  accumulated  an  excessive 
number  of  deficiencies,  are  dismissed  from  the 
University. 


Number  of 

Semester  Hours 

1-18 

19-34 

35-49 

50-63 


Academic 
Warning  GPA 
1.5  -1.99 
1.65-1.99 
1.80-1.99 
1.95-1.99 


Students  on  Academic  Probation  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  semester  must  attend  the  Susquehanna 
University  Summer  Session  on  a  full-time  basis  (8 
semester  hours  of  credit).  In  certain  instances,  a 
student  on  Academic  Warning  may,  with  the  prior 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  student's  major 
school,  take  courses  at  another  accredited 
institution. 

Academic  Dismissal  and  Suspension.  The 

Academic  Standing  Committee  will  ordinarily 
dismiss  a  student  who: 

1.  is  on  academic  probation  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  semesters  and  is  not  reducing 
academic  deficiencies;  or 

2.  accumulates  20  or  more  semester  hours  of 
academic  deficiencies;  or 

3.  falls  more  than  16  semester  hours  behind  his 
or  her  appropriate  academic  level  because  of 
failing  grades. 
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Dismissal  is  for  a  period  of  two  semesters.  (The 
summer  session  does  not  constitute  a  semester.) 
After  that  time,  students  who  have  been  dismissed 
for  unsatisfactory  academic  performance  may 
request  readmission  to  the  University  by 
completing  an  application,  providing  letters  of 
support,  and  writing  a  letter  to  the  Academic 
Standing  Committee,  in  care  of  the  Registrar.  After 
readmission,  a  student  must  make  progress  toward 
eliminating  his  or  her  remaining  academic 
deficiencies.  Those  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Academic  Standing  Committee  are  subject  to  a 
second  and  final  academic  dismissal. 

Students  with  serious  academic  problems  may  be 
suspended  from  the  University  for  one  semester 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Academic  Standing 
Committee,  they  are  not  benefitting  from  their 
association  with  the  University.  This  action  is  a  less 
drastic  measure  than  academic  dismissal.  Students 
under  academic  suspension  may  be  reinstated  at 
the  end  of  the  next  semester  by  notifying  the 
Registrar's  Office  of  their  intention  to  re-enroll  and 
completing  an  application  for  reinstatement  to  the 
University.  Students  reinstated  following 
suspension  must  make  progress  toward 
eliminating  any  existing  academic  deficiencies. 

Course  Work  at  Other  Institutions.  Freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  in  good  standing  may 
take  courses  at  other  accredited  institutions  and 
transfer  the  credit  to  their  record  at  Susquehanna; 
seniors  may  do  so  only  if  they  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  residence  requirement  (see  Chapter  12: 
Requirements  for  Degrees).  All  such  courses  must 
be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Registrar.  Any  work 
in  the  student's  major  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  Department  Head  or  the  student's  adviser. 
Those  who  have  received  a  D  or  an  F  in  any  course 
at  Susquehanna  must  obtain  permission  from  their 
adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  University,  or  the 
Dean  of  their  major  school  to  repeat  it  elsewhere. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  not  take  course  work  at 
community  or  junior  colleges  for  transfer  credit.  To 
be  acceptable  for  transfer  credit,  the  grade  earned 
in  any  course  must  be  at  least  a  C. 

Off-Campus  Summer  School.  Off-campus  study 
during  the  summer  may  be  undertaken  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  off-campus  study. 
Applicants  should  have  in  their  possession  a 
Summer  Session  bulletin  from  the  school  at  which 
they  plan  to  study  and  should  deliver  completed 
applications  to  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Spring  Semester. 

The  Academic  Record.  An  academic  record  is 
maintained  for  every  student  who  enrolls  for  a 
course  at  the  University,  whether  as  a  degree 
candidate  or  as  a  special  student.  The  record 
includes  a  listing  of  all  course  work  attempted  at 
Susquehanna  by  the  individual,  all  credit 
transferred  to  the  University  from  other 
institutions,  and  such  other  academic  concerns  as 
exemptions,  credit  by  examination,  academic 
honors,  and  actions  taken  because  of  academic 
deficiencies.  Disciplinary  action  is  not  recorded  on 
the  academic  record. 


Transcripts.  Official  transcripts,  authorized  copies 
of  the  student's  permanent  academic  record,  are 
issued  by  the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  student's 
written  request.  Susquehanna  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  transcripts  and  grade  reports  if  the 
student  has  any  outstanding  financial  obligations 
to  the  University. 

Leave  of  Absence.  Leaves  of  absence  may  be  taken 
for  personal,  financial,  or  medical  reasons,  or  for 
study  at  other  educational  institutions  with  which 
Susquehanna  has  no  formal  cooperative  program. 
Any  interested  student  may  arrange  a  leave  of 
absence  by  filing  the  appropriate  form  with  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Students  in  good  academic 
standing  may  re-enter  the  University  after  their 
leave  by  writing  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  Students 
on  academic  warning  or  academic  probation  who 
take  a  leave  of  absence  must  be  formally  reinstated 
by  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  before  they 
may  return  to  Susquehanna. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  any  refunds  under  the  schedule  listed 
in  Chapter  9:  Costs,  students  must  complete  the 
formal  withdrawal  form  available  from  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Simple  departure  from  campus 
does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal,  and 
students  who  do  not  immediately  notify  the 
Registrar  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  will  lose  all 
fees  and  deposits. 

Degree  candidates  who  withdraw  from  the 
University  for  more  than  one  year  are  subject  to 
any  changes  made  in  their  academic  program 
requirements  during  that  time.  Students  who  have 
left  the  University  for  one  year  or  less  may  fulfill 
either  their  original  major  and  Core  requirements 
or  the  revised  requirements. 

Privacy  Policy.  Individual  student  records  are 
maintained  in  the  offices  of  Admissions,  Career 
Development  and  Placement,  the  Registrar,  and 
Student  Life.  Students  may  review  their  records  by 
submitting  a  written  request  to  the  appropriate 
office,  but  a  student  may  not  remove  any 
documents  from  his  or  her  files  without  the 
administrator's  permission. 

The  University  publishes  a  directory  each  year, 
listing  each  student's  name,  home  address,  major, 
class,  university  address,  and  campus  telephone 
extension.  This  information  may  be  released 
publicly  without  prior  written  consent  by  the 
student,  as  may  the  date  and  place  of  birth, 
student  activities,  weight  and  height  for  varsity 
athletes,  dates  of  attendance,  date  of  graduation, 
degrees  awarded,  honors  received,  and  more 
recent  previous  attendance  at  an  educational 
institution.  A  student  may  request  that  any  or  all 
of  this  information  not  be  released  by  presenting 
written  notice  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Information  may  be  released  to  parents  of  a 
dependent  student  at  any  time.  Susquehanna 
assumes  that  all  students  under  the  age  of  25  are 
financially  dependent.  Students  who  are  not 
claimed  as  dependents  on  their  parents'  federal 
income  tax  return  and  who  do  not  wish 
information  to  be  released  to  their  parents  without 
their  permission  must  fill  out  a  verification  of 
financial  independence  form,  available  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 


12:  Requirements 
for  Degrees 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES 

Susquehanna  University  believes  that  a  college 
education  should  be  challenging  and  fulfilling, 
encouraging  students  to  begin  a  learning  process 
that  will  continue  throughout  their  lives.  The 
University  curriculum  combines  a  liberal  education 
with  serious  and  thorough  career  preparation. 
Susquehanna  students  gain  the  knowledge  which 
they  need  to  compete  in  today's  world,  but  they 
also  develop  the  critical  and  intellectual  skills  which 
will  prepare  them  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
changes  in  their  future. 

To  achieve  a  balanced  education,  the  University 
recommends  that  students  devote  one-third  of  their 
total  academic  program  to  their  major  field,  one- 
third  to  the  University  Core,  with  one-third  to 
elective  courses.  Through  the  Core,  students  learn 
to  understand  the  ideas,  principles,  and  issues  of  a 
broad  range  of  important  disciplines.  The  major 
field  offers  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
specialized  knowledge  necessary  for  a  career  or 
graduate  study,  while  elective  courses  permit  each 
student  to  explore  areas  of  personal  interest.  The 
flexibility  of  the  bachelor's  degree  program 


encourages  students  to  further  tailor  their  education 
to  their  individual  goals  by  using  their  electives  to 
pursue  a  second  major  or  a  minor. 

Graduation  Requirements.  In  order  to  be  awarded  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  course  work, 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  his  or  her  major  field, 
and  fulfill  all  sections  of  the  University  Core 
curriculum.  The  candidate  is  required  to  present  a 
cumulative  Grade  Point  Average  of  2.0  (an  average 
of  C)  for  all  courses  attempted  at  Susquehanna  and 
to  satisfy  the  residence  requirement  described 
below.  The  student's  program  must  have  the 
approval  of  his  or  her  faculty  adviser  and  the 
Registrar. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  where  he 
or  she  stands  in  terms  of  completing  graduation 
requirements.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
periodically  check  their  own  records  with  the  official 
records  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  declare  their 
anticipated  date  of  graduation  at  least  two  semesters 
before  they  intend  to  graduate.  Graduating  seniors 
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are  expected  to  attend  the  Commencement  exercises 
to  be  conferred  with  the  degree.  Degrees  will  be 
awarded  in  absentia  upon  approval  of  a  written 
request  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Residence  Requirement.  Baccalaureate  degree 
candidates  at  Susquehanna  must  take  at  least  64 
semester  hours  of  their  course  work  in  residence  or 
in  approved  off-campus  programs;  32  of  these  must 
be  in  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  at  least  half  the 
courses  which  the  student  applies  toward  the  major, 
minor,  and  certificate  must  be  taken  in  residence. 
The  faculty  must  approve  any  variation  from  these 
policies. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CORE  CURRICULUM 

1987-88 


I.  Intellectual  Skills 

A.  English  Composition 

B.  Critical  Thinking  and 
Writing 

C.  Using  Computers 

D.  Mathematics  and 
Logic 

E.  Foreign  Language   0  or  4  or  8  semester  hours 
Note:  Exact  requirements  to  be  determined  individually. 

II.  Perspectives  on  the  World 

A.  Heritage 

1.  History 

2.  Fine  Arts 

3.  Literature 
Contemporary  World 

1.  Society  and  the 
Individual 


0  or  4  semester  hours 

4  semester  hours 
0  or  2  semester  hours 

0  or  4  semester  hours 


4  semester  hours 
4  semester  hours 
4  semester  hours 


B. 


4  semester  hours 


2.  Science  and 

Technology  4  semester  hours 

3.  Alternative  Futures        2  semester  hours 

4.  Religion  and 

Philosophy  4  semester  hours 

Note:  No  more  than  two  courses  from  the  same  department  may 
be  used  to  complete  Perspectives  on  the  World. 

III.  Personal  Development  (non-credit) 

A.  Orientation  to  Academe  14  weeks 

B.  Library  Research  7  weeks 

C.  Career  Planning  7  weeks 

D.  Physical  Education  4  courses 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREES 

Many  residents  of  the  area  surrounding 
Susquehanna  are  unable,  because  of  job  or  family 
commitments,  to  pursue  a  college  education  during 
the  day.  To  accommodate  the  schedules  of  working 
adults,  the  University  has  established  an  Evening 
Program  offering  six  associate  degrees:  Associate  in 
Arts,  Associate  in  Arts  (Human  Services),  Associate 
in  Applied  Science  (Accounting),  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  (Business  Administration), 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  (Computer  and 
Information  Science),  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
(Business/Communications).  Associate  degree 
requirements  and  course  descriptions  are  included 
in  the  Evening  Program  bulletin  available  from  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education.  Ordinarily,  full-time 
baccalaureate  students  may  not  transfer  from  the 
bachelor's  degree  program  into  the  associate  degree 
program  or  enroll  in  evening  courses.  However,  a 
small  number  of  evening  courses  are  open  to  both 
day  and  evening  students. 


13:  Programs 
of  Study 
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SCHOOLS,  DIVISIONS 
AND  DEPARTMENTS 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Humanities  Division 

Classical  Languages 

English 

Modern  Languages 

Philosophy 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  Division 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Geological  Sciences 
Mathematical  Sciences 
Physical  Education  and  Health 
Physics 

Social  Sciences  Division 
Education 
History 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Art 

Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 

Film  Institute 

Music 

SIGMUND  WEIS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Accounting 
Economics 
Management 

COURSE  NUMBERS 

Course  numbers  are  designed  to  reveal  certain 
information  concerning  each  course  in  the 
Susquehanna  curriculum.  The  prefix  digits 
(preceding  the  colon)  indicate  the  discipline  in 
which  the  course  is  offered.  For  easy  identification, 
they  are: 


62  Physical  Education 

64  Physics 

66  Political  Science 

68  Psychology 

70  Religion 


71  Military  Science 

72  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 
80-99  Interdisciplinary 
Areas 


02  Art 

04  Biology 

06  Management 

08  Accounting 

16  Chemistry 

18  Classical  Languages 

and  Literature 
20  Greek 
22  Latin 
24  Communications  and 

Theatre  Arts 
28  Economics 
30  Education 
32  English 


34  Geological  and 
Environmental 
Science 
36  History 

38  Computer  Science 

39  Mathematics 

40  Modern  Languages 
42  French 

44  German 

46  Russian 

48  Spanish 

50  Music 

56  Music  Education 

60  Philosophy 


The  first  digit  immediately  following  the  colon, 
except  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  indicates  the  level  of  the  course.  Normally, 
courses  in  the  100  series  are  introductory;  in  the  200 
series,  intermediate;  in  the  300  and  400  series, 
advanced  courses  with  emphasis  on  major  credit;  in 
the  500  series,  seminars  and  independent  study;  in 
the  600  series,  student  teaching. 

Except  in  Music,  all  hyphenated  courses  are  part 
of  a  required  two-semester  sequence.  Students  may 
only  take  the  second  semester  of  a  hyphenated 
course  if  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first 
semester.  The  granting  of  credit  for  only  one 
semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  department.  Two-semester  courses 
that  have  a  comma  separating  their  numbers  do  not 
need  to  be  taken  in  sequence,  and  a  student  may 
choose  to  enroll  in  only  one  of  the  two  courses. 

UNIVERSITY  CORE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  qualify  for  Core  credit  in  the 
categories  indicated. 

I.  Intellectual  Skills 

A.  English  Composition 
32:100  English  Composition 
89:100  Thought 

B.  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing 

88:100  Topics  in  Economics  and  Business 

88:101  Topics  in  Literature 

88:102  Topics  in  Social  Problems 

88:103  The  Atomic  Age 

88:105  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies 

88:106  Topics  in  Music 

88:107  Topics  in  Philosophy 

88:108  Topics  in  Physics 

88:109  Issues  in  Government  and  Politics 

88:110  Topics  in  History 

88:112  Current  Issues  in  Psychology 

88:113  Topics  in  Religion 

88:114  Topics  in  Business  Law 

88:123  Values  in  American  Business 

89:270  Thought  and  Civilization 

C.  Using  Computers 
38:100  Using  Computers 

D.  Mathematics  and  Logic 

Any  math  course  at  or  above  the 

placement  level. 
60:111  Introduction  to  Logic 
60:213  Symbolic  Logic 
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E.  Foreign  Language 

20:101-102  Elementary  Greek  I-II 
22:101-102  Elementary  Latin  I-II 
42:101-102  Elementary  French  I-II 
44:101-102  Elementary  German  I-II 
48:101-102  Elementary  Spanish  I-II 

II.  Perspectives  on  the  World 

A.  Heritage 

1.  History 

18:261,  262  Ancient  History  I,  II 
36:111  United  States  History,  1763-1877 
36:112  United  States  History,  1877-1970's 
36:131  Historical  Origins  of  Europe, 

800-1648 
36:132  Historical  Origins  of  Europe, 

1648-1945 
36:180  Latin  American  Civilization 
36:251,  252  History  of  the  Far  East 
36:271  Cultural  Heritage  of  Africa 
89:351  Life  and  Death  of  Civilizations 

2.  Fine  Arts 

02:100  Art  Appreciation 
02:101,102,  103  Art  History  I,  II,  III 
24:221,  222  History  of  Theatre  I,  II 
50:101  Introduction  to  Music 
50:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature 
83:150  Introduction  to  Film 
83:230  American  Film  and  Culture 
88:200  The  World  of  the  Arts 
89:363  The  Arts  and  Ideas:  Patterns 
in  20th-century  Culture 

3.  Literature 

18:251  Ancient  Drama  in  Translation 
18:253  Greek  Historians  and  Orators  in 

Translation 
32:251  Foundations  of  Western  Literature 
60:234  Literature  and  Philosophy 

B.  Contemporary  World 

1.  Society  and  the  Individual 
24:291  Mass  Media  and  Society 
28:105  Elements  of  Economics 
28:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
66:111  Perspectives  on  American 

Government 
66:121  Perspectives  on  Comparative 

Government  and  Politics 
66:131  Perspectives  on  World  Affairs 
68:101  Principles  of  Psychology: 

Understanding  Behavior 
68:151  Drugs,  Society  and  Behavior 
68:155  Public  Policy  and  the  Social 

Sciences 
72:101  Principles  of  Sociology 
72:102  Social  Problems 
72:162  Introduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology 
72:165  Introduction  to  Physical 

Anthropology 
72:210  Culture  and  Ecology:  Perspectives 

in  Film 
82:100  Introduction  to  Human  Geography 
89:240  Thought  and  Society 

2.  Science  and  Technology 
04:001  Biology  of  Modern  Man 
04:002  Economic  Botany 
04:003  Field  Biology 

04:008  Science  and  Technology 


16:100  Chemical  Concepts 

34:101  Our  Dynamic  Earth 

34:102  Earth  Materials 

64:100  Astronomy  &  Classical  Physics 

C.  Futures 

34:152  Population  and  Resources:  The  Next 

100  Years 
34:354  Managing  Tomorrow's  Crises 
66:466  World  Order  Models 
70:268  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Future 
72:320  Society  and  the  Future:  American 

Perspectives 
89:400  Senior  Honors  Seminar 

D.  Values 

60:101  Problems  in  Philosophy 
60:102  Philosophy  of  Religion 
60:122  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory 
60:241  Ancient  Philosophy 
60:243  Modern  Philosophy 
68:153  Moral  Development 
70:102  Philosophy  of  Religion 
70:103  Religion  in  American  Life 
70:105  Western  Ways  of  Being  Human 
70:106  Eastern  Ways  of  Being  Human 
70:111  The  Old  Testament 
70:121  The  New  Testament 
70:150  Ethics  of  Religion 
89:302  History  and  Philosophy 

of  Science 
89:388  Idea  of  Freedom  in 

Western  Society 

III.  Personal  Development 

A.  Orientation  to  Academe 
88:001  Orientation  to  Academe 

B.  Library  Research 

88:010  Introduction  to  Library  Research 

C.  Career  Planning 
88:020  Career  Planning 

D.  Physical  Education 


ACCOUNTING 

Department  Head:  Schwan 


Professors  Machlan  and  Schwan;  Assistant  Professor 
McCrory 

Accounting  is  called  "the  language  of  business" 
because  it  is  the  primary  information  system  used  in 
the  management  of  private  corporations, 
government,  and  not-for-profit  organizations.  A 
major  in  accounting  prepares  a  student  for  many 
careers,  including  Certified  Public  Accountant, 
controller,  treasurer,  financial  analyst,  and  banker. 
The  major  at  Susquehanna  satisfies  the  educational 
requirements  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  most 
other  states  to  sit  for  the  C.P.A.  examination  and  the 
CM. A.  examination.  It  also  provides  excellent 
preparation  for  graduate  study  in  business  or  law. 

The  accounting  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop 
professional  and  technical  competence  in  accounting 
and  related  business  fields.  Skills  and  philosophies 
needed  to  be  successful  in  an  accounting  career  are 
enhanced  by  liberal  education  studies,  whose 
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foundation  is  the  University  Core.  Many  accounting 
courses  augment  this  combination  of  professional 
and  liberal  studies  with  assignments  involving 
library  research,  writing,  and  microcomputer 
applications.  The  department  also  cooperates  with 
majors  who  wish  to  study  abroad. 

A  major  in  accounting  requires  successful 
completion  of  Macroeconomics  (28:201);  27  semester 
hours  of  Business  Foundation  coursework;  32 
semester  hours  of  Accounting;  and  one  course  to  be 
selected  from  Interpersonal  Communication 
(24:191),  Public  Speaking  (24:192),  or  Business 
Writing  (32:204). 

Required  Business  Foundation  courses  include 
Business  Law  (06:103),  Business  and  Society 
(06:104),  Business  Statistics  (06:202), 
Microeconomics  (28:202),  Management  and 
Operations  (06:310),  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (06:370),  Marketing  (06:390),  and 
Business  Policy  (06:400). 

Required  Accounting  courses  are  Financial 
Accounting  (08:101),  Cost  Accounting  (08:201), 
Intermediate  Accounting  I  (08:301),  Intermediate 
Accounting  II  (08:302),  Accounting  Policy  (08:320), 
Advanced  Accounting  (08:310),  Auditing  (08:303), 
and  Federal  Taxes  I  (08:305).  The  department  offers 
several  electives,  including  an  accounting 
internship. 

08:101  Financial  Accounting. 

Introduction  to  double-entry  bookkeeping  for 
internal  and  external  reporting,  with  emphasis  on 
corporate  accounting.  Coverage  includes 
bookkeeping  techniques;  theoretical  concepts  of 
income,  assets,  liabilities  and  ownership;  accounting 
systems  for  cash,  purchases,  sales,  payroll,  and 
inventory;  and  the  preparation  of  financial  reports. 
Special  projects:  a  manual  practice  set  and  a 
financial  analysis  case.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing  or  declared  major  in  accounting.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,S) 

08:201  Cost  Accounting. 

Study  of  systems  used  to  charge  costs  directly  and 
to  allocate  costs  indirectly,  and  the  use  of  these 
systems  for  economic  decision  making.  Coverage 
includes  concepts  of  cost;  job  order,  process  and 
standard  costing;  operating  budgets;  performance 
evaluation;  break-even  analysis;  and  capital 
budgeting,  including  discounted  cash  flow 
techniques  and  taxation.  Special  projects;  job  order 
practice  set  and  assigned  microcomputer 
applications.  Prerequisites:  08:101  and  38:100.  4 
semester  hours.  (F,S) 

08:272  Automated  Information  Systems. 

Analyzing  and  using  automated  information 
systems,  including  order  processing,  receivables, 
billing,  sales  analysis,  inventory,  payables,  payroll, 
and  general  ledger.  Emphasizes  the  key  elements  of 
automated  information  systems  commonly  used  by 
organizations.  Same  as  38:272.  Prerequisites:  08:101 
and  38:100.  2  semester  hours.  (F,S) 

08:301  Intermediate  Accounting  I. 

Study  of  current  accounting  theory  and  practices  as 
applied  to  assets,  current  liabilities,  and  related 
effects  to  income.  Special  project:  term  paper 
requiring  research  into  pronouncements  of  Financial 


Accounting  Standards  Board.  Prerequisite:  08:101. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

08:302  Intermediate  Accounting  II. 

Continuation  of  08:301  with  emphasis  on  long-term 
liabilities,  owners'  equity,  related  effects  on  income, 
and  preparation  of  financial  statements.  Special 
project:  term  paper  requiring  research  into 
pronouncements  of  FASB.  Prerequisite:  08:301. 
4  semester  hours.  (S) 

08:303  Auditing. 

Study  of  practices,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
certified  public  accountants  and  internal  auditors. 
Coverage  includes  kinds  of  audits;  audits  of  manual 
and  computerized  systems;  development  of  internal 
control  systems;  and  preparation  of  working  papers 
and  reports.  Prerequisite:  08:302.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

08:305  Federal  Taxes  I. 

Introduction  to  federal  income  tax  laws  and 
regulations,  with  emphasis  on  taxation  of 
individuals.  Special  projects:  preparation  of  actual 
tax  forms,  accompanying  schedules  and  business 
returns  of  sole  proprietor;  library  research  of  tax 
service  reports  and  computerized  information 
searches  of  a  tax  database.  Prerequisites:  08:101  and 
junior  standing.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

08:306  Federal  Taxes  II. 

Continuation  of  08:305,  with  emphasis  on  taxation 
of  corporations  and  partnerships.  Special  projects: 
preparation  of  actual  tax  forms,  accompanying 
schedules,  and  business  returns  of  corporations,  S 
Corporations,  S  Corporation  stockholders,  and 
individual  partners.  Prerequisite:  08:305.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 

08:310  Advanced  Accounting. 

Study  of  accounting  for  business  combinations; 
consolidation  of  parent-subsidiary  books;  foreign 
currency  transactions;  not-for-profit  organizations, 
with  emphasis  on  government,  hospitals,  and 
colleges.  Special  projects:  considerable  use  of 
microcomputer  spreadsheet  applications  and  a  term 
paper  on  a  business  combination.  Prerequisite: 
08:301,  38:100,  and  junior  standing.  4  semester  hours. 
(S) 

08:320  Accounting  Policy. 

Development  of  accounting  management 
philosophies  and  skills  through  reading  of 
accounting  literature,  analysis  of  financial  cases,  and 
preparation  of  written  reports.  Topics  covered 
include  history  of  accounting,  role  of  accountant, 
behavioral  aspects  of  accounting,  international 
accounting,  advanced  costing,  and  decision  making. 
Special  projects:  group  analyses  of  cases;  individual 
and  group  reports.  Prerequisites:  08:201  and  junior 
standing.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

08:372  Management  Information  Systems. 
Emphasis  on  information  systems  for  middle  and 
senior  management,  plus  an  introduction, 
evaluation,  and  assimilation  of  computer  technology 
into  organizations.  Cases  address  issues  of  how  to 
manage  information  processing  functions  and  how 
to  choose  software  and  hardware.  Same  as  38:372. 
Prerequisites:  08:272  and  either  06:300  or  06:310. 
2  semester  hours.  (F,S) 


08:404  CPA  Problems. 

Enhancement  of  technical  skills  through  study  of 
C.P.A.  examinations.  Review  of  all  sections  of 
examination,  with  concentrations  on  Practice  and 
Theory  sections.  Emphasizes  efficient  and  effective 
approaches  to  solving  accounting  problems. 
Prerequisite:  08:302  and  senior  standing.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 

08:501  Independent  Study. 
An  extensive  research  project  related  to  the 
discipline  of  accounting  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  department.  Prerequisites:  senior 
standing,  formal  statement  of  proposed  project  prior 
to  registration,  acceptance  by  faculty  supervisor,  and 
permission  of  department  head.  2-4  semester  hours. 
(F,S) 

08:502  Accounting  Internship. 

On-the-job  experience  for  ten  weeks  at  a  public 
accounting  firm,  corporation,  governmental  agency, 
or  not-for-profit  organization.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing,  permission  of  Internship  Coordinator  (Mr. 
Machlan),  and  acceptance  by  organization.  8  semester 
hours.  (Spring,  first  seven  weeks) 


ART 

Department  Head:  Diers 


Lecturers  Lauver,  D.  Masom,  O'Neill,  and  Putterman 

The  art  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  artistic 
interests  of  students  in  all  major  fields  of  study.  It 
offers  students  opportunities  to  enrich  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  visual  arts  by 
studying  art  history  and  criticism.  It  provides 
opportunities  to  develop  individual  talents  and  to 
gain  appreciation  of  techniques  and  media  through 
courses  in  studio  art. 

Minor  in  Art.  Students  minoring  in  art  must  earn  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  two  courses  in  art  history, 
including  02:103,  and  in  four  studio  courses.  A 
portfolio  prepared  by  each  student  must  be 
approved  by  the  minor  adviser  and  exhibited  at  the 
University. 

02:100  Art  Appreciation. 

A  survey  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
with  emphasis  on  standards  of  artistic  achievement 
and  basic  principles  of  form  and  style.  Designed 
primarily  for  students  who  plan  to  take  only  one 
course  dealing  with  art  history  or  art  criticism. 
Students  who  have  taken  Art  History  I  or  II  may  not 
receive  credit  for  Art  Appreciation.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

02:101  Art  History  I. 

A  survey  of  art  from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the 
end  of  the  Gothic  age  in  Europe.  Stresses  the 
development  of  artistic  traditions  and  styles  in  the 
context  of  historical  change  and  cultural  evolution. 
Included  are  Egyptian,  Near  Eastern,  Greek,  and 
Roman  art,  as  well  as  Christian  art  through  the  end 


of  the  Gothic  age.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

02:102  Art  History  II. 

A  survey  of  Western  art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Stresses  the 
development  of  artistic  traditions  and  styles  in  the 
context  of  historical  change  and  cultural  evolution. 
Included  are  Renaissance,  Mannerist,  Baroque, 
Rococo,  Classical,  Romantic,  Realist,  Impressionist, 
and  Post-Impressionist  art.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

02:103  Art  History  III. 

A  survey  of  Western  art  in  the  20th  century  and  of 
non-Western  art  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 
This  course  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  our  recent  artistic  heritage,  including 
Art  Nouveau,  Symbolism,  Expressionism,  Cubism, 
Surrealism,  Socialist  Realism,  Op,  and  Pop  art.  The 
second  deals  with  art  outside  the  Western  tradition, 
including  Indian,  Chinese,  Islamic,  African,  Native 
American,  and  Oceanian  art.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

02:111  Design  I. 

Studio  and  theory  providing  the  opportunity  to 
discover  design  systems  and  develop  skills  in  the 
visual  arts.  The  student  usually  determines  his  or 
her  medium  and  explores  it  in  two  or  three 
dimensions.  Discussion,  critiques,  art  exhibits. 
3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:112  Design  II. 

A  continuation  of  studio  practices  from  Design  I, 
with  the  development  of  skills  relevant  to  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  emphasizing  personal 
expression.  A  display  of  work  in  the  classroom  is 
required  along  with  written  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  02:111.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:113  Drawing  I. 

A  basic  skills  course  in  drawing  using  line, 
composition,  space,  light,  value,  volume,  and 
perspective.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:114  Drawing  II. 

Further  development  of  drawing  skills,  including 
landscapes,  still  life,  portrait  and  figure  studies, 
using  pencil,  charcoal,  pastels,  and  ink. 
Prerequisite:  02:113.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:121  Painting  I. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  skills  and 
techniques  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  art 
through  the  use  of  oil  paints  and  other  media. 
Applied  work  in  drawing,  color,  composition,  and 
painting  is  included.  Discussions,  critiques,  art 
exhibits.  Prerequisite:  02:113  or  permission  of 
instructor.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:122  Painting  II. 

Development  of  the  student's  painting  skills  from 
conservative  realism  to  more  contemporary 
concepts,  composition  and  a  personal  interpretation 
of  nature.  Prerequisite:  02:121  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:131  Printmaking  I. 

Introduction  to  techniques  of  printmaking, 
including  woodcuts,  linocuts,  monotypes, 
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collographs,  with  primary  emphasis  on  etching 
processes.  3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:132  Printmaking  II. 

A  continuation  of  02:131  with  added  attention  to 
color  printing  and  experimental  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  02:131  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:141  Introduction  to  Photography. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
photography.  Stresses  the  fundamentals  of 
observation,  composition,  camera  use,  and 
darkroom  work,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
technology  on  which  photography  is  based.  3 
semester  hours.  6  contact  hours. 

02:151  Marketing  Graphics  and  Design. 

Fundamentals  of  graphic  design,  promotional 
writing  and  photography,  and  production 
techniques  for  business  and  institutional  marketing. 
Explores  the  aesthetics  of  design  in  visual 
communications  and  the  utilization  of  graphic 
resources  for  the  promotion  of  corporate,  business, 
and  institutional  goals.  3  semester  hours. 

02:200  Topics  in  Art. 

An  intermediate-level  survey  of  specific  topics  in  the 
history  of  art  for  those  who  have  had  a  basic 
exposure  to  the  subject.  Topics  to  be  covered  may 
include  American  Folk  Art,  Modern  Art,  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Art,  or  Oriental  Art.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

02:211,212  Advanced  Design. 
A  continuation  of  02:111-112  with  concentration  on 
a  specific  project  under  individualized  instruction. 
Prerequisite:  02:111-112  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  semester  hours  each.  6  studio  hours  each. 

02:221,222  Advanced  Painting. 

Further  development  of  painting  skills  with 
concentration  on  the  student's  own  creative 
expression.  Prerequisite:  02:122.  3  semester  hours 
each.  6  studio  hours  each. 

02:300  Sculpture. 

The  use  of  plastic  material,  such  as  stone,  wood, 
wax,  clay,  fibers,  resins,  and  glass.  Extends  the 
work  of  advanced  design  and  other  studio  art 
courses.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:301  Water  Color. 

A  studio  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  techniques  of  water  color  in  various  forms 
related  to  landscape  and  specific  problems  in 
design.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:302  The  Figure. 

A  course  in  figure  drawing,  costume,  composition, 
and  the  study  of  anatomy  as  used  by  artists. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  semester 
hours.  6  studio  hours. 

02:400  Studio/ Workshop. 

Independent  work  in  applied  art  for  the  advanced 
student  in  such  areas  as  design,  drawing,  graphics, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 


BIOLOGY 

Department  Head:  Boone 


Professor  Presser;  Associate  Professor  Boone; 
Assistant  Professors  R.  Harrison  and  Holt 

The  biological  sciences  program  prepares  the 
student  for  (1)  entrance  into  medical  school,  dental 
school,  veterinary  school,  and  other  health-related 
professions;  (2)  graduate  school;  (3)  education;  (4) 
industrially  related  professions;  (5)  allied  health 
fields;  (6)  many  other  careers. 

Departmental  objectives  include:  (1)  to  foster  a 
knowledge  of  biology  and  related  sciences;  (2)  to 
produce  a  graduate  founded  in  the  liberal  arts 
tradition;  (3)  to  develop  a  scientific  awareness  in  the 
student;  (4)  to  enable  the  student  to  use  the  tools  of 
science;  (5)  to  develop  a  personal  approach  to 
solving  problems;  (6)  to  create  an  educated  citizen 
for  the  community. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  students  majoring  in 
biology  must  complete  36  semester  hours  in  biology 
including:  04:101,  04:102,  04:103,  04:501,  plus  23 
semester  hours  of  biology  electives.  Five  of  the  23 
semester  hours  must  be  laboratory  credits,  which 
must  be  taken  concurrent  with  or  after  the  related 
lecture  course.  The  biology  major  must  also 
complete  16  semester  hours  of  chemistry  (16:101- 
102,  16:221-222);  8  semester  hours  of  physics 
(64:101-102);  and  4  semester  hours  of  39:111  or  its 
equivalent.  Prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses  in 
biology  is  04:101  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Using  the  four  required  courses,  elective  credits, 
and  the  related  courses  as  a  base,  a  number  of 
vocational  tracks  may  be  developed  by  selecting 
electives  from  the  course  listings.  Examples  of 
vocational  tracks  include:  Preparation  for  Health 
Professions,  Preparation  for  Teaching,  Preparation 
for  Industry  or  Government  Employment, 
Preparation  for  Graduate  Education,  Preparation  for 
Environmental  Biology.  These  tracks  may  be 
modified  to  meet  individual  needs. 

A  biology  comprehensive  examination,  either 
written  or  oral,  must  be  passed  by  all  students 
planning  to  graduate  as  biology  majors.  The  general 
areas  to  be  tested  include:  introductory  cellular 
biology,  animal  diversity,  plant  diversity,  genetics, 
ecology,  and  vertebrate  anatomy  and  embryology. 
The  first  half  of  the  examination  will  be  given  near 
the  end  of  the  fall  semester  and  the  second  half  of 
the  examination  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  semester.  The  student  needs  to  pass  five 
of  the  six  areas  after  the  second  examination  period 
to  satisfy  the  comprehensive  requirement.  Those 
students  who  fail  more  than  one  area  exam  must 
then  pass  all  six  area  exams  to  satisfy  the 
comprehensive  requirement.  The  re-test  for  those 
students  will  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  spring 
semester. 

The  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  examination  is 
to  test  the  student's  comprehension  of  the  general 
principles  and  to  promote  integration  and 
application  of  knowledge  gained  in  biology. 

A  grade  of  C-  or  higher  must  be  earned  in  a 
course  for  the  course  to  count  as  part  of  the  36 
hours  needed  for  the  major.  A  course  in  which  a  D 
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is  earned  will  not  count  in  the  36  hours  needed  for  a 
major  but  will  count  as  an  elective  towards  the  128 
semester  hours  needed  for  graduation.  The  same 
criteria  pertain  to  courses  used  by  students  to  earn  a 
minor  in  biology. 

Minor  in  Biology.  Students  minoring  in  biology 
must  successfully  complete  20  semester  hours, 
including  04:101,  04:102  or  04:103.  The  additional 
semester  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the 
departmental  offerings,  excluding  04:501,  04:510, 
04:515.  At  least  2  laboratory  credits  must  be  taken 
beyond  the  two  required  courses  to  satisfy  the 
minor  requirement.  The  laboratory  must  be  taken 
concurrent  with  or  after  the  related  lecture  course. 

Medicine  and  Allied  Health  Professions. 

(See  The  Professions,  Chapter  10:  Academic 
Programs  and  Career  Preparation.) 

Athletic  Training.  (See  Physical  Education.) 

Forestry  and  Environmental  Management. 

(See  Inter-Institutional  Programs  and  Study  Abroad, 
Chapter  10:  Academic  Programs  and  Career 
Preparation.) 

George  A.  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  at  Camp 

Karoondinha.  Susquehanna  University  in 
conjunction  with  the  Susquehanna  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  established  the  George  A. 
Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  of  Susquehanna 
University  at  Camp  Karoondinha.  The  camp 
consists  of  over  600  acres  of  habitat  ranging  from 
600  to  1800  feet  above  sea  level,  both  deciduous  and 
mixed  coniferous  forests,  a  12-acre  lake,  Penns 
Creek,  small  streams,  etc.  The  facility  provides  a 
modern  research  laboratory  and  habitats  where 
short-  and  long-term  experiments  can  be  established 
by  students  who  wish  to  gain  field  research 
experience.  Opportunities  also  exist  for  students  to 
work  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Further  details  are  available 
from  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

04:001  Biology  of  Modern  Man. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  analyzing  present-day  human 
biology  problems.  Basic  biological  concepts  will  be 
presented,  including  structure  of  life,  human 
physiology,  disease,  population  problems,  and 
genetics.  4  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and 
Technology.  (F) 

04:002  Economic  Botany. 

A  general  botany  course  with  an  emphasis  on 
economically  important  plants  and  plant  products. 
Topics  will  include  woods,  paper,  medicinals,  spices, 
beverages,  foods,  textiles,  and  cheeses.  4  semester 
hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology.  (S) 

04:003  Field  Biology. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  that  determine  the 
distribution  and  abundance  of  plants  and  animals  in 
their  natural  habitats.  These  principles  will  serve  as 
a  structure  to  examine  current  and  past  ecological 
problems  of  man,  other  animals,  and  plants. 
Students  will  learn  to  identify  the  common  plants 
and  animals  of  the  region.  Laboratory  field  trips  will 
be  taken  to  Hepner  Ecology  Laboratory  and  the 
surrounding  area  to  study  methods  to  help  resolve 
problems  of  current  environmental  interest. 


4  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  4  laboratory  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and  Technology.  (S) 

04:008  Science  and  Technology. 

A  general  science  course  in  which  examples  from 
biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  science  and  technology. 
Topics  include  methods,  causes,  limitations  and 
applications  of  science,  as  well  as  science  and  ethics, 
science  and  society,  and  science  and  pseudoscience. 
Same  as  89:308.  4  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3 
laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science 
and  Technology.  (S,  every  other  year) 

04:101  Introductory  Cellular  Biology. 

General  principles  of  biology;  the  cell,  cell 
physiology,  heredity,  growth,  and  development.  4 
semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

04:102  Animal  Diversity. 

An  introduction  to  all  of  the  major  animal  groups, 
both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate.  The  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  course  deals  with  the  invertebrate 
phyla  from  the  protozoa  through  the  echinoderms. 
The  final  third  of  the  course  deals  with  the 
transition  to  the  Phylum  Chordata  and  surveys  the 
evolution  of  the  vertebrate  classes  from  the  fish  to 
the  mammals.  4  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3 
laboratory  hours.  (S) 

04:103  Plants,  Protists,  and  Fungi. 

An  examination  of  the  non-animal  eukaryotes.  The 
structure,  life  history,  and  systematic  relationships 
of  representative  organisms  will  be  stressed  in 
lecture  and  laboratory.  4  semester  hours,  3  lecture 
hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

04:108  Human  Anatomy. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 
organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  Laboratory  will 
include  the  study  of  the  human  skeleton  and  the 
dissection  of  the  cat  to  study  the  mammalian  organ 
system.  Not  for  major  credit.  4  semester  hours,  3 
lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:109  Human  Physiology. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  functions 
of  the  systems  of  the  body  and  the  ways  that  the 
systems  and  their  components  interact.  Laboratory 
will  include  exercises  in  which  physiological  aspects 
of  the  systems  will  be  studied  using  frogs,  turtles, 
and  humans  as  the  experimental  subjects.  Not  for 
major  credit.  4  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours,  3 
laboratory  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

04:201  Vertebrate  Embryology. 

A  consideration  of  the  embryonic  development  of 
representative  vertebrates,  with  emphasis  on  the 
amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals.  Basically 
descriptive  in  character,  with  emphasis  on  the 
normal  development  of  the  principal  organ  systems. 
Some  time  is  also  devoted  to  the  control 
mechanisms  which  direct  development. 
Prerequisite:  04:102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours.  (S) 

04:202  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Deals  with  the  anatomic  arrangement  of  the  organ 
systems  of  representative  vertebrates  from  the  fish 
through  the  birds  and  mammals.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  evolutionary  modifications  which  have 
occurred  in  these  systems  during  the  transitions 
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from  one  vertebrate  class  to  another.  Consideration 
is  given  to  specialization  in  these  systems,  which 
adapt  an  organism  to  its  particular  environment. 
Prerequisite:  04:102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours,  3  lecture  hours.  (F) 

04:205  Plant  Taxonomy. 

A  general  course  in  the  taxonomy  and  systematics 
of  the  major  vascular  plant  families,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  plants  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
Prerequisite:  04:103  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:206  Entomology. 

Concentrates  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
patterns  of  development  and  life-cycle  in  insects. 
Prerequisite:  04:102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:211  Vertebrate  Embryology  Laboratory. 

Includes  work  with  prepared  slides  of  representative 
stages  in  the  development  of  amphibians,  birds,  and 
mammals.  Also  substantial  work  with  living 
material  is  included,  primarily  involving  induced 
ovulation,  fertilization,  and  early  development  in 
amphibians;  study  of  incubated  chick  eggs  and  early 
mammalian  development  using  the  mouse. 
Prerequisite:  04:102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1  semester  hour,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S) 

04:212  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
Laboratory. 

Involves  the  dissection  of  representative  vertebrates, 
particularly  the  cat  and  the  shark.  Also  included  is 
work  on  the  fetal  pig,  an  amphibian,  and  the  human 
skeleton.  Prerequisite:  04:102  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  1  semester  hour,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S) 

04:215  Plant  Taxonomy  Laboratory. 

A  general  course  in  field  botany  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  dominant  species  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
Collection,  identification,  and  preservation 
techniques  will  be  stressed.  Prerequisite:  04:103  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  1  semester  hour,  4 
laboratory  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:216  Entomology  Laboratory. 

Attention  is  given  to  taxonomy.  Field  trips  are 
scheduled  so  that  the  student  may  learn  techniques 
of  collecting  and  preparing  insect  specimens. 
Several  laboratories  deal  with  the  classification  of 
insects,  while  others  deal  with  certain  aspects  of 
their  anatomy  and  physiology.  Prerequisite:  04:102 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  1  semester  hour,  3 
contact  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:217  Microtechnique. 

Emphasizes  the  techniques  of  preparing  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals  for  microscopic  study.  2  semester 
hours,  6  contact  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

04:301  Ecology. 

The  inter  and  intra-specific  relationships  among 
plant  and  animal  species  and  their  abiotic 
environment.  Emphasis  on  ecological  energetics  and 
the  development  of  communities  and  ecosystems. 
3  semester  hours.  (F) 

04:302  Genetics. 

The  Mendelian,  biochemical,  and  populational 
aspects  of  modern  genetics  are  examined.  3  semester 
hours.  (S) 


04:304  Animal  Physiology. 

General  and  comparative  physiology,  with  emphasis 
on  membrane,  neural,  muscular,  and  homeostatic 
physiology.  Prerequisite:  16:221  and  64:101-102  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  3  semester  hours.  (S) 

04:307  Histology. 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  mammalian  tissues  and 

organs,  with  emphasis  on  the  functions  of  the 

fundamental  tissues.  3  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate 

years) 

04:308  Limnology. 

A  course  in  the  ecology  of  freshwater  ecosystems. 
Although  the  biota  of  freshwater  ecosystems  is 
emphasized,  physical  and  chemical  limnology  are 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  04:102,  04:103  or  permission 
of  instructor.  3  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:311  Ecology  Laboratory. 

An  introduction  to  methods  and  techniques 
involved  in  ecological  investigations.  Such  topics  as 
succession,  energy  dynamics,  forest  composition, 
and  population  dynamics  will  be  investigated. 

1  semester  hour,  4  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

04:312  Genetics  Laboratory. 

An  introduction  to  methods  and  techniques  of 
investigating  genetics  principles,  including 
Mendelian  inheritance,  biochemical  genetics,  and 
population  genetics.  Organisms  used  in  the 
laboratory  include  fruit  flies,  fungi,  bacteria,  corn, 
humans,  etc.  1  semester  hour,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S) 

04:314  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory. 

A  laboratory  in  general  and  comparative  physiology 
with  an  emphasis  on  physiological  phenomena  in 
such  organ  systems  as  the  heart,  muscle, 
membranes,  neural,  and  the  kidney.  Several 
different  vertebrate  animals  are  used  to  study  the 
various  systems.  I  semester  hour,  3  laboratory  hours. 
(S) 

04:318  Limnology  Laboratory. 

Field  laboratory  course  in  aquatic  ecology 
techniques.  Topics  include  physical  and  chemical 
measurements,  and  the  identification  and 
enumeration  of  phytoplankton,  zooplankton, 
aquatic  plants,  and  benthic  organisms.  1  semester 
hour,  4  laboratory  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

04:401  Cellular  Physiology. 

An  introduction  to  the  chemical  and  physical  aspect 
of  life,  with  emphasis  on  molecular  and  metabolic 
physiology.  Prerequisite:  16:221-222  and  64:101-102 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  semester  hours.  (F) 

04:406  Microbiology. 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology, 
genetics  and  taxonomy  of  bacteria  and  immunology. 
Prerequisite:  04:103  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

04:407  Plant  Physiology. 

The  physiology  of  photosynthetic  organisms, 
including  photosynthesis,  translocation, 
metabolism,  mineral  nutrition,  photoperiodism, 
hormones,  growth,  and  development.  Prerequisite: 
04:103  and  16:221-222  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

04:411  Cellular  Physiology  Laboratory. 

Laboratory  will  investigate  the  chemistry  and 
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physics  of  biological  molecules  that  function  in  the 
various  metabolic  pathways  of  cells.  1  semester  hour, 
3  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

04:416  Microbiology  Laboratory. 

Basic  bacteriologic  techniques,  including  staining, 
culturing,  and  identification,  are  emphasized  in  the 
laboratory.  2  semester  hours,  6  laboratory  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

04:417  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory. 

Designed  as  a  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate 
the  unique  physiology  of  photosynthetic  organisms. 
2  semester  hour,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

04:500  Topics  in  Biology. 

Possible  topics  include  genetic  engineering, 
advances  in  embryology,  plant  products, 
reproductive  physiology,  stress  ecology.  The  choice 
will  depend  upon  the  instructor  and  student 
interests.  Prerequisite:  prior  course  in  general  topic 
area  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  1  semester 
hour.  (F,S) 

04:501  Seminar  in  Biology. 

One  semester  is  required  for  senior  biology  majors. 
Students  and  staff  will  report  and  discuss  current 
biological  research  literature.  Meetings  will  be  held 
weekly  for  one  hour.  I  semester  hour.  (S) 

04:510  Senior  Research. 

An  introduction  to  methods  and  techniques 
involved  in  biological  investigation.  Individual 
students,  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
are  encouraged  to  work  on  problems  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  1  or  2  semester  hours,  4  or 
8  contact  hours.  (F,S) 

04:515  Biology  Internship. 

Designed  to  provide  junior  and  senior  biology 
majors  with  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
careers  they  have  selected.  May  be  repeated  once. 
Prerequisite:  first  two  years  of  the  biology  major 
program.  A  written  report  of  the  internship  will  be 
required.  1  semester  hour,  minimum  of  5  contact  hours. 
(F,S) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

(See  Chemistry) 


CHEMISTRY 

Department  Head:  Nylund 


Professors  Giffin,  McGrath,  Nylund,  and  Potter 

A  student  majoring  in  chemistry  must  take:  16:101- 
102,  16:231,  16:221-222,  16:311,  16:341-342,  and  two 
semesters  of  16:505.  Senior  courses  in  chemistry 
may  be  elected  to  fulfill  individual  career  goals. 


Mathematics  through  39:112  and  physics  64:101-102 
are  required  for  the  chemistry  major.  A 
comprehensive  examination  covering  material  in  the 
major-required  courses  in  chemistry  must  be  passed 
for  graduation.  It  is  given  at  the  beginning  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  spring  semester  for  students  with 
senior  standing. 

Various  career  goals  can  be  based  on  the  chemistry 
major  or  portions  thereof.  The  student  is  referred  to 
the  other  catalog  sections  on  career  preparation  and 
interdisciplinary  programs. 

The  Chemistry  Department  major  program  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society.  A 
student  may  qualify  to  graduate  as  an  American 
Chemical  Society  certified  professional  chemist  by 
completing  Instrumental  Analysis  and  two 
advanced  senior  courses  beyond  the  minimum 
Susquehanna  University  chemistry  major 
requirements.  Two  courses  (or  their  equivalent)  in 
elementary  German  are  highly  recommended  for 
this  program.  Further  certification  details  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  staff  members. 

Honors.  The  Honors  program  in  chemistry 
recognizes  the  outstanding  student  majoring  in 
chemistry.  Graduation  with  Honors  in  chemistry  can 
be  earned  by:  (1)  completing  the  minimum  major, 

(2)  maintaining  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  in  all  courses, 

(3)  maintaining  a  3.25  cumulative  GPA  in  Chemistry 
Department  courses,  (4)  qualifying  for  ACS 
professional  certification,  (5)  submitting  an 
acceptable  written  thesis  based  on  two  semesters  of 
senior  research  work  (16:500  Problems  in 
Chemistry),  and  (6)  passing  the  Chemistry 
Comprehensive  examination  with  distinction.  The 
prospective  candidate  for  Honors  must  petition  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  in  writing  during  the 
semester  prior  to  taking  16:500  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  admission  to  the  program. 

Minor  in  Chemistry.  Students  minoring  in 
chemistry  are  required  to  complete  five  courses: 
16:101-102,  16:221,  16:231,  and  one  chosen  from 
16:222,  16:341,  16:426. 

Biochemistry.  The  biochemistry  major  prepares 
students  for  entrance  into  health  professional 
schools,  graduate  schools  in  biochemistry, 
pharmacology  or  medicinal  chemistry,  and  careers  in 
the  biochemistry  area. 

A  student  majoring  in  biochemistry  must  take: 
16:101-102,  16:221-222,  16:231,  16:341,  16:426-427, 
16:428-429,  and  two  semesters  of  16:505. 
Mathematics  through  39:112  and  physics  64:101-102 
are  required  for  the  biochemistry  major,  as  well  as 
biology  04:101,  04:302,  04:312,  04:304  and  04:314  (or 
04:407  and  04:417),  04:401  and  04:411  (or  04:406  and 
04:416).  A  comprehensive  examination  must  be 
passed  for  graduation.  It  is  given  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  spring  semester. 

16:100  Chemical  Concepts. 

Emphasizes  chemistry  and  its  use  by  modern  man. 
An  introduction  to  basic  chemical  concepts  and 
principles,  which  will  include  atomic  theory, 
stoichiometry,  periodicity,  radioactivity,  and 
biochemistry.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3 
laboratory  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Science  and  Technology.  (F,S) 
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16:101,102  College  Chemistry  I,  II. 

Fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  chemistry,  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  common  elements  and 
compounds,  and  principles  of  chemical  equilibria.  4 
semester  hours  each.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours 
each.  (101F,  102S) 

16:221,222  Organic  Chemistry  I,  II. 

Basic  concepts  of  organic  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  derivatives. 
Prerequisite:  16:101-102.  4  semester  hours  each.  3 
lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours  each.  (221F,  222S) 

16:231  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Precision  analytical  methods  selected  from 
volumetric  titration  methods  and  potentiometric  and 
spectophotometric  instrumental  uses.  Data  analysis 
enhanced  by  computer  software  applications. 
Prerequisite:  16:101-102.  4  semester  hours.  2  lecture 
hours,  2  3-hour  laboratories.  (F) 

16:300  Topics  in  Chemistry. 

The  topic  of  this  course  will  vary  and  depend  on 
student  and  instructor  interests.  Possibilities  include 
polymer  chemistry  and  heterocyclic  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  16:222  (may  be  others  for  some  topics). 
3  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  (alternate  years) 

16:311  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Inorganic  atomic  structure  and  bonding, 
coordination  compounds,  acid-base  theory  and 
selected  inorganic  systems.  Prerequisite:  16:341; 
Corequisite:  16:342.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours, 
3  laboratory  hours. 

16:341,342  Physical  Chemistry  I,  II. 

The  first  semester  discusses  basic  thermodynamics, 
chemical  and  phase  equilibria,  and  electrochemistry. 
The  second  semester  considers  chemical  kinetics, 
atomic  structure  and  chemical  bonding  based  on 
wave  mechanics,  statistical  mechanics,  and  the 
determination  of  molecular  structure.  Prerequisite: 
39:112,  64:102,  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester 
hours  each.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours  each. 
(341F,  342S) 

16:420  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

Theoretical  interpretation  of  reactivity  and  reaction 
mechanisms,  spectroscopy,  and  selected  topics. 
Laboratory  involves  identification  of  organic 
compounds  by  characteristic  reactions  and 
spectroscopic  methods  and  selection  of  several 
organic  preparations.  Prerequisite:  16:341,  342.  4 
semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours. 
(alternate  years) 

16:426  Biochemistry  I. 

Structures,  origins  and  functions  of  biomolecules, 
i.e.,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  nucleic  acid  and  proteins, 
found  in  living  systems.  An  introduction  to 
bioenergetics  and  kinetics  as  applied  to  these 
systems.  Prerequisite:  16:222.  3  semester  hours.  3 
lecture  hours.  (F) 

16:427  Biochemistry  I  Lab. 

Methods  of  isolation,  purification,  identification  and 
analysis  of  biomolecules.  Factors  that  affect  enzyme 
kinetics.  Prerequisite:  16:222.  1  semester  hour.  3 
laboratory  hours.  (F) 


16:428  Biochemistry  II. 

Functions  and  regulations  of  metabolic  pathways 
with  interrelationships  of  various  biomolecules. 
Theory  and  use  of  information  and  replication 
processes.  Prerequisite:  16:426.  3  semester  hours.  3 
lecture  hours.  (S) 

16:429  Biochemistry  II  Lab. 

Investigations  of  metabolic  pathways  in  living 
systems  and  the  interrelationship  of  biomolecules. 
Prerequisite:  16:427.  1  semester  hour.  3  laboratory 
hours.  (S) 

16:430  Instrumental  Analysis. 

Instrumental  techniques  of  analysis,  including 
electrical  and  optical  methods  and  use  of  computer 
interfacing  of  instruments.  Prerequisite:  16:341,  342. 
4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours.  3  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

16:500  Problems  in  Chemistry. 

Individual  study  of  a  problem  in  experimental 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  2  or  4  semester  hours. 

16:505  Seminar. 

Two  semesters  required  for  senior  majors.  The 
seminar  meets  one  hour  a  week  for  student  reports 
from  the  current  chemical  research  literature. 
Visiting  research  chemists  will  also  be  invited  to 
present  their  current  research.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  additional  credit.  I  semester  hour. 

16:590  Chemistry  Internship. 

Selected  students  work  in  the  chemical  industry 
under  the  supervision  of  an  industrial  chemist. 
Prerequisite:  16:231  and  permission  of  the 
Department.  4  semester  hours.  S/U  grade. 


CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES 

Department  Head:  Barlow 


Professor  Barlow 

Classics.  A  major  in  classics  may  be  pursued  as  a 
self-designed  major.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Department  of  Classical  Languages,  students  who 
do  not  need  the  intensive  work  in  one  language 
demanded  by  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  major 
may  plan  a  program  combining  one  or  both  of  these 
languages  with  courses  in  translation  or  ancient 
history.  The  requirements  are  16  semester  hours  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  8  semester  hours  of  Independent 
Study  and  24  semester  hours  chosen  from  other 
courses  offered  by  the  department.  Suitable  courses 
offered  by  other  departments  may  be  substituted  for 
4  of  the  24  semester  hours  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Minor  in  Classics.  Students  minoring  in  classics 
must  successfully  complete  8  semester  hours  of 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  4  semester  hours  of 
Independent  Study,  12  semester  hours  from  other 
courses  offered  by  the  Department. 
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18:251  Ancient  Drama  in  Translation. 

The  major  works  of  ancient  tragedy  and  comedy  by 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Seneca, 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Plautus  and  Terence  will 
be  read  and  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  historical  circumstances  under  which 
the  plays  were  written,  the  physical  setting  in  which 
they  were  performed,  and  their  relation  to  modern 
literature.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Literature.  (F,  every  third  year) 

18:252  Epic  Poetry  in  Translation. 

The  epics  of  Homer,  Apollonius,  Vergil,  and  Lucan 
will  be  read  and  discussed.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  Homeric  influence  on  the  later  writers. 
There  will  also  be  discussion  of  post-classical  epics. 
4  semester  hours.  3  contact  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

18:253  Greek  Historians  and  Orators  in 
Translation. 

The  major  Greek  historians  and  political  orators  of 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  will  be  read.  The 
works  will  be  considered  against  the  background  of 
the  history  of  the  period  with  special  attention,  in 
the  case  of  the  historians,  to  a  study  of  their  sources 
and  reliability  and,  in  the  case  of  the  orators,  of 
their  rhetoric  and  political  influence.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Literature. 
(F,  every  third  year) 

18:526  Roman  Historians  and  Biographers. 

Roman  writers  of  history  and  biography  will  be 
read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  their  sources, 
methodology,  and  reliability.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  every  third  year) 

18:261,262  Ancient  History. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
history  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  Greece  and  Rome 
with  some  consideration  of  their  legacies  to  the 
modern  world.  The  first  semester  covers  the 
Ancient  Near  East  and  Greece  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  second  semester  covers 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  4  semester  hours 
each.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History.  (F,S, 
every  third  year) 

18:501  Special  Studies. 

Selected  topics  covered  indepth,  for  majors  and 
minors  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  2  or  4 
semester  hours. 

Greek  and  Latin.  A  major  is  offered  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin.  The  major  in  either  language  will  be  24 
semester  hours  beyond  the  200  level.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Department,  a  student  may 
substitute  either  18:261  or  18:262  for  4  semester 
hours  in  the  language.  Those  preparing  to  teach 
Latin  must  take  22:401. 

The  student  planning  to  undertake  graduate  study 
in  any  phase  of  the  classics  is  advised  that  most 
graduate  schools  demand  knowledge  of  both 
languages  and  should  plan  accordingly.  If  possible, 
a  basic  reading  knowledge  of  French  and/or  German 
should  also  be  acquired. 

A  minor  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  will  be  12 
semester  hours  beyond  101-102. 

20:101-102  or  the  equivalent  is  the  prerequisite  for 
all  other  Greek  courses. 


22:201-202,  four  years  of  secondary  school  Latin  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  is  the  prerequisite  for  all 
other  Latin  courses  except  22:401,  for  which  an 
additional  prerequisite  is  given. 

22:101,102  Elementary  Greek. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Greek  grammar  and 
syntax  are  studied.  Carefully  graded  readings  are 
used  to  develop  as  quickly  as  possible  an  ability  to 
read  Ancient  Greek.  4  semester  hours  each.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language.  (F,S) 

20:300  Plato. 

Selected  early  dialogues  of  Plato  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

20:331  Greek  Historians. 

Selections  from  two  of  the  following  authors  are 
read:  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  events  and  the  characters 
depicted  by  the  authors,  with  consideration  of  the 
authors  as  historians.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third 
year) 

20:332  Homer. 

Selections  from  The  Illiad  and  The  Odyssey  are 
read.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  as  epic 
poems  and  to  their  influence  on  subsequent 
literature.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

20:361  Greek  Tragedy. 

At  least  two  plays  chosen  from  extant  tragedies  are 
read.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

20:333  Greek  Comedy. 

At  least  two  plays  chosen  from  extant  comedies  are 
read.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

20:341  New  Testament  Greek. 

Selected  portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  as 
well  as  other  documents  written  in  Koine  will  be 
read.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

20:501  Special  Studies. 

Selected  topics  are  covered  in  depth.  Prerequisite: 

permission  of  the  instructor.  2  or  4  semester  hours. 

22:101, 102  Elementary  Latin. 

The  essential  forms  and  principles  of  Latin  are 
studied.  The  aim  is  to  develop  as  quickly  as  possible 
an  ability  to  read  Latin.  4  semester  hours  each.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language.  (F,S) 

22:201,202  Intermediate  Latin. 

During  the  first  semester,  selected  writings  of  Cicero 
are  supplemented  by  readings  in  English.  During 
the  second  semester,  Vergil's  Aeneid  is  studied,  with 
consideration  given  to  the  poem  as  a  whole,  its 
sources,  poetical  diction,  and  its  mythological 
background.  Prerequisite:  22:101,  102,  two  years  of 
secondary  school  Latin,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  A  student  who  has  had  three  years  of 
secondary  school  Latin  will  take  either  22:201  or 
22:202  depending  upon  his  or  her  preparation.  4 
semester  hours.  (F,S) 

22:231  Vergil  and  Horace. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Vergil  and  Horace. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  types  of 
poetry  represented  in  their  writings  and  to  their 
place  in  the  Augustan  scheme.  4  semester  hours.  (F, 
every  third  year) 
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22:322  Ovid  and  the  Elegiac  Poets. 

Representative  selections  from  the  works  of  Ovid, 
both  hexameter  and  elegiac,  and  selections  from 
Tibullus  and  Propertius.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  use  of  mythology  in  poetry.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  every  third  year) 

22:323  Silver  Latin  Poetry. 

Selections  from  at  least  three  of  the  following 
authors:  Lucan,  Seneca,  Statius,  Martial,  Persius, 
Juvenal.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  general 
trends  of  Latin  literature  in  this  period  and  to  their 
influence  on  later  literature.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  every  third  year) 

22:331  Livy  and  Silver  Latin  Prose. 

Selections  from  Livy  and  from  at  least  two  of  the 
following  authors:  Seneca,  Petronius,  Quintillian, 
Tacitus,  Seutonius,  Pliny  the  Younger.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  historical  basis  of  Livy  and 
to  Roman  history  and  Latin  literature  in  the  1st 
Century  A.D.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

22:341,342  The  Literature  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Selections  from  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
from  the  poems  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  and  from  the  works  of  Sallust. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  philosophical 
background  of  Lucretius,  the  poetic  antecedents  of 
Catullus,  and  Roman  life,  politics  and  history,  as 
revealed  by  these  authors,  particularly  Cicero.  4 
semester  hours  each.  (F,S,  every  third  year) 

22:401  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

A  review  of  forms  and  principles  of  syntax,  drill  in 
writing  Latin,  and  a  study  of  Latin  style  and  idioms. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  8  semester  hours  beyond 
22:201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours. 

22:501  Special  Studies. 

Selected  topics  are  covered  in  depth.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  2  or  4  semester  hours. 
(F,S) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  THEATRE  ARTS 

Department  Head:  Augustine 


Professors  Nary  and  Diers;  Associate  Professor  Augustine; 
Assistant  Professor  Romberger;  Instructor  Porter 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre 
Arts  offers  a  liberal  arts  approach  to  teaching  and 
training  students  in  the  areas  of  communications 
and  theatre  arts.  The  University  provides  an 
environment  where  theoretical  and  practical 
experiences  occur,  leading  to  careers  in  professional, 
teaching  and  allied  fields.  Concentrations  offered 
include  radio  broadcasting,  theatre  arts  and  speech 
communication,  including  introductory  courses  in 
television  and  print  journalism. 


The  Department  offers  three  programs  of  study: 
broadcasting,  theatre  arts,  and  general  (includes 
courses  in  broadcasting,  theatre  arts  and  speech 
communication) . 

Each  program  consists  of  at  least  44  semester 
hours,  12  of  which  are  introductory  courses  required 
by  the  Department  (24:161,  24:171,  and  24:192). 
Students  are  also  required  to  accumulate  4  semester 
hours  over  four  semesters  by  enrolling  in  24:502. 
The  remainder  of  the  program  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  individual  student's  needs.  Majors  and 
minors  are  expected  to  participate  each  semester  in 
activities  of  the  Department's  radio  stations  (WQSU- 
FM/AM)  and/or  University  Theatre  productions. 

Teacher  Certification.  Programs  leading  to  teacher 
certification  are  offered  in  two  distinct  areas:  Non- 
Print  Media  and  Theatre  Arts. 

Honors.  The  Honors  program  in  communications 
and  theatre  arts  is  designed  to  recognize 
outstanding  students  majoring  in  the  Department. 
The  candidate  pursues  a  course  of  individual  study 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Prospective 
candidates  may  petition  the  head  of  the  Department 
in  writing  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
Candidates  must  maintain  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  in 
Department  courses;  submit  an  acceptable  written 
or  production  thesis  based  on  one  year  of  senior 
research/production  work  (24:503  Honors  Study) 
beyond  the  required  44  semester  hours  for  the 
major;  complete  the  thesis  at  least  one  month  prior 
to  graduation;  and  successfully  complete  an  oral 
defense  of  the  honors  thesis.  If  the  honors  work 
does  not  meet  the  required  standards,  it  will  be 
applied  as  a  University  elective. 

Minor  in  Broadcasting.  Students  minoring  in 
broadcasting  must  successfully  complete  24 
semester  hours  from  the  following  courses  or 
groupings  of  courses:  24:171,  24:192,  24:502  (four 
times  over  four  semesters);  24:271  or  24:471;  24:272 
or  24:371;  24:291  or  24:491  or  24:571. 

Minor  in  Theatre  Arts.  Students  minoring  in  theatre 
arts  must  successfully  complete  24  semester  hours 
from  the  following  courses  or  groupings  of  courses: 
24:161,  24:192,  24:251,  24:502  (four  times  over  four 
semesters);  24:311  or  24:351  or  24:352;  24:241  or 
24:344  or  24:346  or  both  24:341  and  24:342. 

Minor  in  Speech  Communication.  Students 
minoring  in  speech  communication  must 
successfully  complete  24  semester  hours  from  the 
following  courses:  24:191,  24:192,  24:391,  24:293, 
24:295,  24:591,  and  24:502  (four  times  over  four 
semesters). 

24:131  Introduction  to  Journalism. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  print  journalism  — 
the  organization  and  function  of  newspapers.  Topics 
include  the  history  of  print  journalism,  legal 
considerations,  the  business  of  journalism,  news 
gathering,  and  writing.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:161  Introduction  to  the  Theatre. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  and  function  of  the 
theatre,  involving  basic  principles  of  the  playwright, 
director,  actor,  designer,  technicians,  and  other 
professions.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 
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24:171  Introduction  to  Broadcasting. 

Survey  of  broadcasting;  history,  evaluation, 
organization  and  function;  economic  and  cultural 
influences  on  society;  legal,  educational  and  artistic 
aspects.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:191  Interpersonal  Communication. 

A  lecture-discussion  laboratory  approach  to 
communication  theory,  including  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  communication,  the  factors  involved  in 
the  process,  and  the  role  it  plays  in  verbal  and  non- 
verbal, face-to-face  interactions.  Not  for  major  credit 
except  for  those  seeking  Pennsylvania  Teacher 
Certification.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:192  Public  Speaking. 

Study  and  application  of  the  basic  principles  of 
effective  extemporaneous  speaking;  methods  of 
informing  and  motivating  an  audience.  Emphasis  on 
selection,  organization,  development  of  ideas  and 
audience  analysis.  Students  deliver,  listen  to,  and 
criticize  expository  and  persuasive  speeches. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

24:221  History  of  Theatre  I. 

History  of  the  theatre  from  its  beginning  to  the 
Renaissance.  Integrated  study  of  plays,  physical 
theatre,  and  styles  of  production.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts.  (F,  alternate 
years) 

24:222  History  of  Theatre  II. 

History  of  the  theatre  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present.  Integrated  study  of  plays,  physical  theatre, 
and  styles  of  production.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts.  (F,  alternate 
years) 

24:231  Newswriting  and  Reporting. 

A  survey  of  the  elements  of  news  and  newswriting. 
Topics  include  the  lead,  style,  structure,  type  of 
newspaper  stories,  news  sources,  and  news 
selection.  Same  as  32:205.  4  semester  hours. (S) 

24:241  Stagecraft. 

Discussion  of  all  phases  of  technical  theatre  relating 
to  scenery:  the  stage,  special  effects,  properties,  and 
backstage  personnel.  Emphasis  on  scenery 
construction  techniques  and  drafting.  Crew 
assignments  for  University  Theatre  productions  of  at 
least  30  hours.  4  semester  hours. 

24:242  Theatre  Practice. 

Supervised  hands-on  experience  in  scenery 
construction,  prop  construction,  costume 
construction,  and  lighting  for  theatrical  productions. 
Participation  on  production  run  crews  and  the 
construction  of  University  Theatre  productions. 
Students  are  expected  to  work  an  average  of  nine 
hours  per  week.  Some  evening  time  is  required. 
Permission  from  the  head  of  the  Department  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Communications/Theatre  Arts 
majors.  Course  may  not  be  repeated. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

24:243  Summer  Theatre  Practicum. 

An  intensified  study  of  play  production  with  lecture 
and  supervised  practicum  culminating  in  actual 
staged  performances.  A  theory  and  technique 
practicum  involving  rehearsal,  production,  and 
performance  with  opportunities  for  specialization  in 
various  areas  such  as  acting,  assistant  directing, 


technical  work,  business  management,  public 
relations,  and  house  management.  Open  to  all 
students.  4  semester  hours.  2  lecture  hours, 
6  laboratory/field  work  hours.  (Summer  Session  only) 

24:251  Acting  I. 

Study  and  command  of  the  techniques  of  acting 
based  on  20th-century  materials.  Students  act  scenes 
in  class.  Acting  in  a  University  Theatre  production  is 
required.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:271  Broadcast  Announcing  and  Production. 

Fundamental  broadcast  conditions  affecting  the 
announcer;  pronunciation  and  oral  interpretation  of 
General  American  speech.  Also,  principles  and 
practices  of  radio  production  techniques  as  applied 
to  public  and  commercial  programming,  including 
theory  and  techniques  of  studio  operation,  use  of 
equipment  ^nd  personnel  relationships.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:272  Broadcast  News. 

Theory  and  technique  of  writing  news  and  features 
for  broadcast  media.  Editing  and  rewriting  Associate 
Press  dispatches,  gathering  local  news,  recording 
interviews,  and  preparing  newscasts  and  feature 
programs.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:282  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production. 

An  introduction  to  small-format  video  field 
production.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  basic 
equipment,  terminology,  personnel  and  techniques 
of  video  production  outside  of  the  studio.  Writing, 
producing,  and  editing  of  assigned  short  projects, 
i.e.,  commercials,  brief  interview  segments,  etc. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:291  Mass  Media  and  Society. 

Survey  of  national  mass  media  with  emphasis  on 
historical  development,  structure,  organization, 
function  and  effects  of  the  mass  media  in  society 
today.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:293  Parliamentary  Procedure. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  based  upon  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order.  Emphasis  on  practical  experience  and  the 
importance  of  a  well-run  meeting  as  an  integral 
component  of  effective  communication.  Includes 
outside  meeting  evaluations  and  practices  in  serving 
as  a  presiding  officer.  2  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate 
years) 

24:295  Effective  Listening. 

Guided  groups  and  individual  programs  to  develop 
abilities  of  concentration,  comprehension, 
interpretation,  and  recall.  2  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:311  Oral  Interpretation. 

Training  in  the  art  of  interpretative  reading;  vocal 
delivery,  body  movement,  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  for  presentation.  Program 
planning  for  public  presentation.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

24:341  Make-up  for  the  Theatre. 

Study  of  materials,  principles,  application 
techniques,  and  design  of  theatrical  make-up. 
Hands-on  experience  in  class.  2  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 
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24:342  Costuming  for  the  Theatre. 

Study  of  costume  construction:  fabrics,  fibers, 
patterning,  and  stitches.  Discussion  of  design  styles, 
theory,  and  techniques  with  a  brief  outline  of 
costume  history.  Crew  assignments  on  University 
Theatre  productions  of  a  minimum  of  15  hours  per 
seven-week  term.  2  semester  hours.  Laboratory 
assignments  as  stated.  (F,  alternate  years) 

24:344  Scene  Design. 

Discussion  of  the  design  of  theatre  settings  with 
projects  involving  renderings,  ground  plans  and 
technical  elevation  of  various  plays  and  styles. 
Justifying  design  concepts  with  the  scripts  is 
emphasized.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:346  Lighting  for  the  Theatre. 

Study  in  the  technical  aspects  of  theatrical  lighting 
instruments,  optics,  electricity  and  control  of  light  in 
the  theatre.  Specific  emphasis  on  the  artistic 
applications  of  light  for  different  styles  of  plays  with 
emphasis  on  justifying  the  design  concepts  with  the 
scripts.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:351  Acting  II. 

An  advanced  study  developing  command  of  the 

techniques  of  acting  based  on  pre-20th  century 

materials.  Students  act  scenes  in  classes.  Acting  in  a 

University  Theatre  production  required. 

Prerequisite:  24:251.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate 

years) 

24:352  Directing  I. 

Theories  and  techniques  for  directing  plays  based 
on  20th-century  materials.  Students  direct  scenes  in 
class.  A  non-major  must  direct  a  scene,  and  a  major 
must  direct  a  one-act  play  for  public  performance. 
Prerequisite:  24:251.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate 
years) 

24:361  Children's  Theatre. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  selecting  plays, 
directing,  designing,  and  producing  theatre  for  the 
young  audience.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

24:371  Broadcast  Advertising:  Writing  &  Practices. 

Theory  and  technique  of  writing  commercial  scripts 
for  radio  and  television.  Broadcast  ratings  analysis 
and  interpretation,  time  sales,  personnel  and  client 
relationships.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:382  Television  Documentary  Production. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  techniques  of  small- 
format  video  field  production.  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  roles  of  the  producer  and  the  director  as  they 
pertain  to  video  production  outside  of  the  studio. 
Writing,  producing,  and  editing  of  assigned  long 
form  projects,  i.e.,  30-minute  magazine  programs, 
documentaries,  etc.  Prerequisite:  24:282.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:391  Group  Communication. 

Basic  understanding  of  the  theory  behind  purposive 
discussions  and  leading  of  small  groups.  Focus  is  on 
the  groups  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  problems, 
reaching  decisions,  and  making  recommendations 
on  policy.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

24:451  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Theatre. 

Study  of  critics  and  their  influence  on  theater. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 


24:452  Directing  II. 

Theories  and  techniques  for  directing  plays  based 
on  pre-20th  century  materials.  Students  direct 
scenes  in  class.  A  non-major  must  direct  a  scene, 
and  a  major  must  direct  a  one-act  play  for  a  public 
performance.  Prerequisite:  24:251  and  24:352. 
4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:461  Theatre  Organization  and  Management. 

Theatre  management,  organization,  publicity, 
financing,  and  other  phases  of  professional, 
educational,  and  community  theatre.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:471  Broadcast  Station  Management. 

The  complete  organization  of  broadcast  stations: 
operational  problems;  personnel  management; 
programming;  promotion;  station  finances; 
management  reports;  relations  with  labor, 
advertisers,  and  networks;  and  other  obligations  of 
a  station  to  the  community.  4  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 

24:491  International  Mass  Media. 

Survey  of  international  mass  media  with  emphasis 
on  historical  development,  structure,  organization, 
function,  and  effects  of  mass  media  in  the  world 
today.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

24:501  Individual  Investigation. 

Opportunity  for  students  to  explore,  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor,  areas  of 
broadcasting,  film,  theatre,  and  print  journalism 
which  the  normal  sequence  of  course  offerings  will 
not  allow.  Permission  from  the  head  of  the 
Department  required.  May  be  repeated.  2-4  semester 
hours.  (F,  S) 

24:502  Practicum. 

Students  participate  in  applied  projects  in 
broadcasting,  theatre  arts  and/or  print  journalism. 
All  Department  majors  and  minors  are  required  to 
successfully  complete  at  least  4  semester  hours,  but 
no  more  than  six  semesters.  All  projects  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department  and  each  will  be 
graded.  Only  one  project  per  semester  is  allowed. 
Practicum  projects  may  not  be  used  to 
simultaneously  fulfill  requirements  of  other  courses. 
Students  must  work  an  average  of  five  hours  per 
week  on  the  project.  1  semester  hour.  (F,  S) 

24:503  Honors  Study. 

Independent  study  for  Honors  candidates  only.  A 
course  of  individual  study  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  leading  to  the  submission  of  a 
written  or  production  thesis  and  culminating  in  an 
oral  defense  of  that  thesis.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

24:561  Seminar  in  Theatre. 

Issues  and  topics  in  theatre.  Designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  research  and  analysis  in  the  field  of 
theatre.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

24:571  Seminar  in  Broadcasting/Mass  Media. 

Issues  and  topics  in  broadcasting  and/or  mass 
media.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
research  and  analysis  in  the  field  of  broadcasting 
and/or  mass  media.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 
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24:591  Seminar  in  Speech  Communication. 

Problems  and  topics  in  speech  communication. 
Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  research  and 
analysis  in  the  field  of  speech  communication. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
AND  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Head,  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences:  Klose 


Professors  Grosse  and  Grovmey;  Associate  Professors 
Brakke,  Handlan,  Klose,  and  Tyler;  Assistant  Professor 
C.  Harrison;  Instructor  Meiser 

Susquehanna  University  offers  two  distinct 
programs  in  computer  studies,  one  in  computer 
science  and  one  in  information  systems.  The 
computer  science  program  has  a  technical  emphasis 
and  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  be 
software  engineers  or  computer  science 
professionals.  Information  Systems  has  a  business 
emphasis  and  is  designed  for  students  seeking 
business  programmer/analyst  positions. 

Students  interested  in  the  foundations  of 
computer  science,  a  career  as  a  computer  scientist, 
or  graduate  study  in  computer  science  should  elect 
the  computer  science  major.  Those  interested  in 
systems  analysis,  business  applications  of  the 
computer,  or  a  career  in  data  management  should 
elect  Information  Systems.  Students  undecided 
about  which  program  may  be  best  for  them  should 
note  that  both  major  programs  have  the  same  first 
five  computer  courses  as  a  common  requirement. 
Substantial  hands-on  computer  work  will  be 
expected  of  students  in  both  programs. 

Computer  Science.  Students  majoring  in  computer 
science  must  successfully  complete  54  semester 
hours,  including  Principles  of  Computer  Science 
(38:181),  Data  Processing  (38:271),  Data  Structures 
(38:281),  Computer  Organization  (38:282),  Systems 
Programming  (38:381),  Database  Management 
(38:375),  Calculus  I  (39:111),  Statistics  (39:141), 
Discrete  Structures  (39:221),  and  Linear  Algebra 
(39:121).  The  first  six  courses  listed  should  be  taken 
in  order,  one  per  semester,  during  the  first  three 
years.  The  last  four  courses  listed  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Discrete  Structures 
(39:221)  should  be  taken  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  40  semester  hours  accounted  for 
above,  the  major  in  computer  science  requires  8 
semester  hours  from  the  following  list:  Compiler 
Theory  (38:483),  Operating  Systems  (38:487), 
Computer  Architecture  (38:488),  Data 
Communications  and  Networks  (38:391),  Computer 
Graphics  (38:484),  Programming  Languages 
(38:481),  Artificial  Intelligence  (38:485),  Numerical 
Computing  (38:351),  Numerical  Analysis  (38:352), 


Operations  Research  (38:455),  Theory  of 
Computation  (38:482). 

The  remaining  6  semester  hours  may  be 
completed  by  selecting  from  any  computer  courses 
at  or  above  the  200  level  not  already  taken.  The 
following  courses  are  recommended  but  not 
required.  Business  Ethics  (60:220),  Financial 
Accounting  (08:101),  Managing  (06:300),  and 
Symbolic  Logic  (60:213). 

Information  Systems.  Students  majoring  in 
information  systems  must  successfully  complete  54 
semester  hours,  including  Principles  of  Computer 
Science  (38:181),  Data  Processing  (38:271),  Data 
Structures  (38:281),  Computer  Organization 
(38:282),  Automated  Information  Systems  (38:272), 
Management  Information  Systems  (38:372), 
Database  Management  (38:375),  Calculus  I  (39:111), 
Statistics  (39:141),  Financial  Accounting  (08:101), 
and  Cost  Accounting  (08:201).  The  first  seven 
courses  listed  should  be  taken  in  order  during  the 
first  three  years.  The  last  four  courses  listed  should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Financial 
Accounting  (08:101)  and  Cost  Accounting  (08:201) 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  40  semester  hours  accounted  for 
above,  the  major  in  information  systems  requires 
8  semester  hours  from  the  following:  Systems 
Analysis  and  Design  (38:373),  Systems  Development 
(38:474),  Simulation  Models  (38:276),  Data 
Processing  in  RPG  (38:273),  Data  Communications 
and  Networks  (38:391),  Artificial  Intelligence 
(38:485),  Numerical  Computing  (38:351),  and 
Operations  Research  (38:455). 

The  remaining  6  semester  hours  may  be 
completed  by  selecting  from  any  computer  courses 
at  or  above  the  200  level  not  already  taken. 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  but  not 
required:  Business  Ethics  (60:220),  Managing 
(06:300),  Marketing  (06:390),  and  Corporate 
Financial  Management  (06:370). 

Minor  in  Computer  Science.  Students  minoring  in 
computer  science  must  successfully  complete  28 
semester  hours,  including  Principles  of  Computer 
Science  (38:181),  Data  Structures  (38:281),  Computer 
Organization  (38:282),  Systems  Programming 
(38:381),  and  Discrete  Structures  (39:221).  It  is 
recommended  that  Discrete  Structures  (39:221)  be 
taken  before  or  concurrently  with  Data  Structures 
(38:281). 

In  addition  to  the  20  semester  hours  accounted  for 
above,  the  minor  in  computer  science  requires  8 
semester  hours  from  the  following:  Data  Processing 
(38:271),  Database  Management  (38:375), 
Programming  Languages  (38:481),  Compiler  Theory 
(38:483),  Data  Communications  and  Networks 
(38:391),  Computer  Graphics  (38:484),  and  Systems 
Development  (38:474). 

Minor  in  Information  Systems.  Students  minoring 
in  information  systems  must  successfully  complete 
28  semester  hours,  including  Principles  of  Computer 
Science  (38:181),  Data  Processing  (38:271),  Data 
Structures  (38:281),  Database  Management  (38:375), 
Financial  Accounting  (08:101),  Automated 
Information  Systems  (38:272),  Management 
Information  Systems  (38:372),  and  Systems  Analysis 
and  Design  (38:373). 
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In  addition  to  the  26  hours  accounted  for  above, 
the  minor  in  information  systems  requires 
2  semester  hours  from  the  following:  Data 
Communications  and  Networks  (38:391),  Systems 
Development  (38:474),  Simulation  Models  (38:276), 
Operations  Research  (38:455),  and  Artificial 
Intelligence  (38:485). 

NOTE  :  FOR  ANY  COURSE  TO  APPLY  TO  A 
MAJOR  OR  MINOR,  IT  MUST  BE  COMPLETED 
WITH  A  GRADE  OF  C-  OR  BETTER. 

38:100  Using  Computers. 

A  hands-on  introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  for 
word  processing,  spreadsheet  modeling,  and 
graphics;  file  management;  and  report  generation. 
Other  topics  include  basic  operating  concepts  of 
computers  and  the  logic  of  elementary 
programming.  Trends,  projections,  and  the  impact 
of  computers  on  society  are  discussed.  2  semester 
hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Using  Computers. 

38:181  Principles  of  Computer  Science. 

This  is  intended  as  a  first  course  in  computer  science 
for  majors  but  is  open  to  non-majors.  Emphasis  is 
on  computer  problem  solving  methods  and 
algorithmic  development.  Topics  include  computer 
organization,  Pascal  coding,  techniques  of  good 
programming  style,  searching,  sorting,  merging  of 
ordered  lists,  and  elementary  data  structures. 
4  semester  hours. 

38:201  Digital  Electronics. 

Same  as  64:201 

38:271  Data  Processing. 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  applications 
of  data  processing  using  COBOL.  Topics  include 
control  breaks  and  report  writing,  file  processing, 
data  validation  and  a  vigorous  introduction  to 
COBOL  programming.  Database  access  will  also  be 
introduced.  Prerequisite:  38:181.  4  semester  hours. 

38:272  Automated  Information  Systems. 

Analyzing  and  using  automated  information 
systems,  including  order  processing,  accounts 
receivable,  billing,  sales  analysis,  inventory, 
accounts  payable,  payroll,  general  ledger,  and  other 
software.  The  focus  is  on  understanding  the  key 
elements  of  automated  information  systems 
commonly  used  by  businesses  and  other 
organizations.  Same  as  08:272.  Prerequisite:  38:100, 
08:101.  2  semester  hours. 

38:273  Data  Processing  in  RPG. 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  applications 
of  data  processing  using  RPG.  Topics  include  control 
breaks  and  report  writing,  file  processing,  data 
validation  and  a  vigorous  introduction  to  RPG 
programming.  Prerequisite:  38:271.  2  semester  hours. 

38:276  Simulation  Models. 

This  course  will  include  the  use  of  GPSS,  SIMAN  or 
some  other  special  purpose  simulation  language. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  design  and  use  of 
computer  models  for  planning,  allocation,  and 
scheduling.  Prerequisite:  38:100  and  39:141  or 
equivalent.  2  semester  hours. 

38:281  Data  Structures. 

Stress  data  manipulation  through  high-level, 
structured  programming  language  (Pascal  or  C). 


String  manipulation,  stacks,  queues,  linked  lists, 
multilmked  structures,  trees,  graphs,  sorting, 
searching,  hashing,  and  file  manipulation  are 
among  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
38:271.  4  semester  hours. 

38:282  Computer  Organization. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  operational  characteristics 
of  a  computer.  Memory  processors  and  input/output 
devices  are  discussed  with  various  instruction 
formats  and  representation  of  data.  Assembly 
language  is  also  presented  together  with  a 
comparison  of  various  central  processors. 
Prerequisite:  38:181.  4  semester  hours. 

38:351  Numerical  Computing. 

An  introduction  to  the  computational  techniques  for 
solving  mathematical  problems.  The  emphasis  is  on 
programming.  Topics  include  roots  of  non-linear 
equations,  solving  systems  of  equations,  numerical 
integration,  and  numerical  solutions  of  differential 
equations.  Same  as  39:351.  Prerequisite:  38:181, 
39:111,  and  39:121.  2  semester  hours. 

38:352  Numerical  Analysis. 
A  theoretical  study  of  the  standard  numerical 
techniques  for  solving  mathematical  problems. 
Topics  include  roots  of  non-linear  equations, 
polynomial  interpolation,  solving  systems  of 
equations,  numerical  integration,  and  numerical 
solutions  of  differential  equations.  Same  as  39:352. 
Prerequisite:  38:181,  39:112,  39:121,  and  38:351. 
2  semester  hours. 

38:372  Management  Information  Systems. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  information  systems 
commonly  used  or  needed  by  middle  and  senior 
management,  the  course  provides  a  framework  for 
managing  the  introduction,  evaluation,  and 
assimilation  of  computer  technology  into 
organizations.  Cases  will  address  issues  as  to  how 
the  information  processing  function  should  be 
managed  and  how  to  choose  software  and 
hardware.  Same  as  08:372.  Prerequisite:  38:272  and 
either  06:300  or  06:310.  2  semester  hours. 

38:373  Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
Development  of  approaches  for  the  design  of 
business  information  systems.  Topics  include  data 
capture  techniques,  cost  benefit  analysis,  forms  and 
report  design,  information  flow,  file  storage,  and 
processing  considerations.  Structured  walk- 
throughs and  other  structured  methodologies  will 
be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  38:271  or  38:272. 
2  semester  hours. 

38:375  Database  Management. 

Introduces  the  concept  of  database  systems  design 
and  implementation.  Network  and  relational  models 
will  be  used  and  studied.  Query  processing, 
concurrency  control,  and  distributed  database 
systems  will  be  covered.  Some  commercial  examples 
will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Prerequisite:  38:271  and 
38:281.  4  semester  hours. 

38:381  Systems  Programming. 

Introduces  the  idea  of  systems  programming  by 
presenting  a  comprehensive  set  of  programs  that 
serve  as  good  tools.  The  programs  discussed  are  of 
the  size  and  nature  encountered  by  most 
programmers,  and  their  design  and  implementation 
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provide  a  realistic  lesson  in  software  engineering. 
The  C-programming  language  is  used.  Prerequisite: 
38:282.  4  semester  hours. 

38:391  Data  Communications  and  Networks. 

An  overview  of  data  communications  and  networks 
including  channel  capacity,  modulation, 
multiplexing,  modem  and  terminal  equipment, 
communication  control  procedures,  network 
topology,  and  other  issues  arising  from  connecting 
computers  to  form  networks  and  distributed 
systems.  Prerequisite:  38:282.  2  semester  hours. 

38:455  Operations  Research. 

Mathematical  models  and  optimization  techniques 
useful  in  decision  making.  Linear  programming, 
game  theory,  integer  programming,  queuing  theory, 
inventory  theory,  networks,  reliability.  Further 
topics,  such  as  non-linear  programming  and  Markov 
analysis,  as  time  permits.  Same  as  39:455. 
Prerequisite:  39:141,  39:112,  and  39:121.  4  semester 
hours. 

38:474  Systems  Development. 

Primarily,  this  course  focuses  on  the  implementation 
aspect  of  a  design  project.  Topics  include 
documentation  standards,  disciplined  programming, 
unit  and  integrated  testing  procedures  and  other 
systems  development  activities.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  complete  a  systems  development 
project.  Prerequisite:  38:373  and  38:375  or  38:381  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  2  semester  hours. 

38:481  Programming  Languages. 

The  principles  underlying  various  computer 
languages  are  studied.  By  comparing  and  evaluating 
what  can  be  said  in  FORTRAN,  ALGOL,  Pascal, 
LISP,  and  Ada,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the 
broad  principles  of  language  design  and 
implementation.  Prerequisite:  38:381,  39:221. 
2  semester  hours. 

38:482  Theory  of  Computation. 

An  introduction  to  the  classical  and  contemporary 
theory  of  computation.  Topics  include  the  theory  of 
automata  and  formal  language,  computability  by 
Turing  machines  and  recursive  functions, 
computational  complexity,  and  mathematical  logic. 
Prerequisite:  38:381,  39:221.  2  semester  hours. 

38:483  Compiler  Theory. 

The  phases  of  compiler  design  such  as  syntax 
specification,  parsing,  symbol  tables,  error 
detection,  code  optimization,  and  code  generation 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  38:381.  4  semester 
hours. 

38:484  Computer  Graphics. 

Basic  interactive  graphics  programming,  including 
picture  description,  gTaph  plotting,  windowing  and 
clipping,  segmentation,  panning,  and  zooming. 
Fundamental  hardware  and  software  concepts  for 
graphics  implementation  will  be  introduced  and 
geometrical  transformation,  representation  of  3-D 
shapes,  and  removal  of  hidden  edges  and  surfaces 
will  be  covered  as  time  permits.  Prerequisite:  38:381. 
2  semester  hours. 

38:485  Artificial  Intelligence. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  tools,  techniques,  and 


applications  of  artificial  intelligence  using  PROLOG 
or  LISP.  After  an  introduction  to  problem  solving 
and  knowledge  representation,  topics  will  be 
selected  from  techniques  for  constructing  models, 
robot  design,  language  processing,  computer  vision, 
planning,  and  expert  systems.  Prerequisite:  38:281, 
39:221  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  semester  hours. 

38:486  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems. 
Provides  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Operating  Systems  with  particular  emphasis  on 
multiprogramming.  A  commercial  operating  system 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  with  special  attention  to 
the  areas  of  resource  management,  process 
management,  and  file  systems.  Prerequisite:  38:381. 
2  semester  hours. 

38:487  Operating  Systems. 

A  study  of  general  operating  systems  principles. 
Central  to  the  course  is  a  programming  project  in 
which  the  student  writes  a  part  of  an  operating 
system.  Prerequisite:  38:486.  2  semester  hours. 

38:488  Computer  Architecture. 

A  study  of  computer  architecture.  Stack 
architecture,  pipeline  processors,  array  processors, 
and  multiprocessors  are  discussed.  Hardware  and 
software  considerations  are  included  in  the 
presentation.  Prerequisite:  38:381.  2  semester  hours. 

38:581  Computer  Science  Seminar. 

Offered  on  request  subject  to  approval  and 
availability  of  staff.  Possible  topics  include 
programming  languages,  compiler  construction, 
information  organization  and  retrieval,  theory  of 
computability,  and  artificial  intelligence. 
Prerequisite:  38:375.  2  semester  hours. 

38:599  Computer  Science  Internship. 

An  8  semester  hour  S/U  course  open  to  selected 
seniors  with  appropriate  background  courses  in 
computer  science  or  information  systems.  An 
enrolled  student  will  be  a  full-time  employee  at  the 
Computer  Center  of  an  industrial  firm  or  a  public 
service  organization.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of 
courses  required  by  the  particular  work  assignment 
and  permission  of  the  Computer  Science  and 
Information  Systems  Internship  Coordinator. 


ECONOMICS 

Department  Head:  Bellas 


Assistant  Professors  Seeley  and  Rusek. 

Specialization  in  economics  prepares  an  individual 
for  careers  which  emphasize  broad  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the  proper  choice 
of  policies  by  both  government  and  business 
enterprises. 

Economists  are  widely  employed  in  various  areas 
of  private  business  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  Economic  analysis  is  utilized  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  find  practical 
solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  problems,  including 
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inflation  and  recession,  environmental  problems, 
taxation  decisions,  regulatory  and  anti-trust 
problems,  forecasting,  and  managerial  decision- 
making. Undergraduate  work  in  economics  also 
provides  an  excellent  background  for  advanced 
study  in  law  and  business  administration. 

The  major  in  economics  takes  courses  in  economic 
principles  and  basic  economic  theory.  At  the  upper- 
division  level,  majors  are  offered  a  variety  of 
electives  in  both  theoretical  and  applied  economics. 

Major  in  Economics.  The  candidate  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  a  major  in  economics  is  required  to 
complete  28:201,  28:202,  28:311,  and  28:313.  An 
additional  16  semester  hours  in  economics  will  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser.  A 
course  in  statistics  is  also  required.  Students  earning 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in 
economics  must  successfully  complete  28:201, 
28:202,  Financial  Accounting  (08:101),  Cost 
Accounting  (08:201),  Automated  Information 
Systems  (08:272),  Business  Statistics  (06:202), 
Business  Law  (06:103),  Business  and  Society 
(06:104),  Marketing  (06:390),  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (06:370),  Managing  (06:300), 
Operations  Management  (06:384),  Business  Policy 
(06:400),  and  one  course  selected  from  Business 
Writing  (32:204),  Public  Speaking  (24:192),  and 
Interpersonal  Communication  (24:191).  The  B.S. 
candidate  must  also  pursue  an  emphasis  of  16 
semester  hours  in  either  microeconomics  or 
macroeconomics.  The  program  in  microeconomics  is 
comprised  of  28:313,  28:330,  either  28:325  or  28:336, 
and  one  course  from  among  28:441,  28:335,  and 
28:332.  The  program  in  macroeconomics  includes 
28:311,  28:331,  either  28:332  or  28:341,  and  one 
course  from  among  28:442,  28:322,  and  28:441. 
28:500  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  majors  but  is 
not  required. 

Minor  in  Economics.  The  student  who  minors  in 
economics  must  complete  28:201,  28:202,  and  10 
additional  semester  hours  in  economics  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  minor  adviser.  The  economics 
minor  is  not  open  to  students  majoring  in  business 
administration. 

Students  pursuing  a  major  or  minor  in  economics 
will  need  to  earn  at  least  a  C-  in  28:201  and  28:202 
in  order  to  apply  these  courses  toward  their 
programs.  Those  majors  and  minors  who  earn  a  D 
or  F  in  either  of  these  courses  must  repeat  that 
course  prior  to  enrolling  in  300-500  level  economics 
coursework.  In  addition,  students  working  toward  a 
major  in  economics  must  also  earn  at  least  a  C-  in 
28:311  and  28:313  in  order  for  those  courses  to  be 
counted  toward  the  major. 

28:105  Elements  of  Economics. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  both  macro-  and 
microeconomics.  Unemployment,  inflation,  resource 
scarcity,  consumer  behavior,  and  the  behavior  of 
business  under  various  market  structures  will  be 
discussed.  Credit  for  business  minors,  but  not  for 
majors  in  accounting,  business  administration,  or 
economics.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  28:105  and  the  28:201,  28:202  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual. 


28:201  Principles  of  Macroeconomics. 

An  introduction  to  aggregate  economics  with 
emphasis  on  current  macroeconomic  issues,  such  as 
unemployment,  inflation,  stagflation,  poverty, 
pollution,  monetary  and  fiscal  issues,  etc.  Credit 
will  not  be  given  for  both  28:105  and  the  28:201, 
28:202  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual. 

28:202  Principles  of  Microeconomics. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  way  in  which  they  determine  the 
level  of  production,  pricing,  and  employment  under 
various  market  structures.  4  semester  hours. 

28:311  Intermediate  Macroeconomics. 

An  in-depth  elaboration  of  the  theories  of  income 
determination  and  an  application  of  macroeconomic 
principles  to  contemporary  issues  of  public  interest 
such  as  achieving  full  employment,  fighting 
inflation,  and  attaining  a  desired  rate  of  growth. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:313  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory. 

An  analysis  of  the  way  households,  businesses, 
labor  organizations,  and  interest  groups  make 
economic  decisions  in  a  market  economy.  Problems 
associated  with  allocation  of  resources  and 
functional  distribution  are  considered.  Prerequisite: 
28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:322  Introduction  to  Econometrics. 

An  examination  of  the  statistical  techniques  used  by 
economists  to  measure  the  strength  of  economic 
relationships  and  to  test  alternative  economic 
theories.  Analysis  of  actual  economic  data  will  be 
used  as  an  application  of  those  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:325  Labor  Economics. 

An  investigation  of  the  forces  which  determine  the 
quantity,  quality,  price,  and  employment  level  of 
human  resources.  Unemployment,  the  minimum 
wage,  labor-market  discrimination,  the  role  of 
organized  labor,  manpower  training,  and 
investment  in  human  capital  will  be  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:330  International  Trade  and  Finance. 

An  examination  of  the  framework  of  trade  and 
investment  flows  among  nations.  Includes  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
international  movement  of  factors  of  production. 
Economic  data  are  presented,  and  current 
international  institutions  and  enterprise  are 
described.  Theory,  principles,  and  policy  issues  are 
intended  to  be  a  guide  to  the  real  world. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:331  Money  and  Banking. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  of  depository 
institutions,  commercial  banks,  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  determining  the  volume 
of  the  supply  of  money  and  credit.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  Keynesian  and  Monetarist 
approaches  to  monetary  policy  and  the 
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controversies  concerning  inflation,  unemployment, 
economic  growth,  and  balance  of  payments  issues. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:332  Public  Finance. 

A  study  of  the  proper  role  of  government  in  a 
capitalist  economy.  A  review  of  the  tax  and 
spending  policies  used  by  government  to  reallocate 
resources,  redistribute  income,  and  provide  stable 
economic  growth.  Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202, 
or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:335  Economic  Development. 

An  investigation  of  the  techniques  which  less 
developed  countries  can  use  to  plan  and  achieve 
rapid  economic  growth.  Identification  of  the 
obstacles  they  face  and  the  problems  created  by  the 
development  process.  Prerequisite:  28:201  and 
28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:336  Urban  Economics. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  relationships  and 
processes  that  contribute  to  the  spatial 
characteristics  of  cities,  namely  their  size, 
population  density,  and  pattern  of  land  use.  The 
problems  of  poverty,  housing,  transportation,  and 
local  public  finance  will  be  discussed  in  both 
theoretical  and  public  policy  contexts.  Prerequisite: 
28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:341  Economic  Policy. 

The  theory  of  economic  policy.  Optimal  and  actual 
policies  for  high  employment  and  price  stability  will 
be  compared.  Fiscal,  monetary  and  exchange  rate 
policies  in  a  closed  and  open  economy  will  be 
considered.  Micropolicies  affecting  individual 
industries  will  be  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  28:201  and 
28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:441  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  economic  ideas.  An 
exploration  of  the  parallel  development  of  economic 
doctrines  and  industrial  systems  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time.  The  implications  of  these 
doctrines  for  current  policy  issues  will  be  explored. 
Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester 
hours. 

28:442  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

A  comparative  study  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and 
communism  with  emphasis  on  techniques, 
applications,  and  problems  of  the  planning  process. 
The  course  will  examine  Marxist-Leninist-Maoist 
theories  as  well  as  theories  of  advanced  capitalism 
from  a  critical  point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  28:201 
and  28:202,  or  28:105.  4  semester  hours. 

28:500  Seminar  in  Economics. 

An  annual  offering  that  includes  a  discussion  of 
topics  of  interest  to  the  students  and  the  instructor. 
Topics  may  include:  public  policies  toward  business, 
problems  of  manpower  development,  the  role  of 
population  in  economic  development,  development 
of  various  regions.  Prerequisite:  28:201  and  28:202, 
or  28:105;  senior  standing;  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  2  semester  hours. 

28:501  Independent  Study. 

An  opportunity  for  well-qualified  students  to  do 
individual  work  on  selected  topics  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  28:311 


and  28:313,  4  additional  hours  in  economics,  and 
permission  of  the  Department  head.  2  to  4  semester 

hours. 


EDUCATION 

Department  Head:  Igoe 


Professor:  Igoe 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Dewalt,  R.  Klak,  B.  Lewis 

Lecturers:  Baumgartner,  Cafiso,  Cravitz,  Lentz,  Marra, 

and  Wilhour 
Intern  Program:  Troxell 

Mission: 

In  1904  Susquehanna  University  added  a  teacher's 
course  to  its  traditional  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Since 
this  date,  Susquehanna's  education  students  have 
focused  on  a  liberal  education,  taking  those 
professional  courses  necessary  to  be  certified  to 
teach  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level. 
Susquehanna  believes  that  teachers  who  have 
completed  a  major  or  a  concentration  in  a  liberal  arts 
discipline  will  meet  the  contemporary  expectations 
in  American  society  that  educators  know  the 
content  of  the  subject  they  plan  to  teach  as  well  as 
knowing  how  to  teach  it. 

I.  Areas  of  Certification 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  has 
granted  Susquehanna  approval  to  certify  teachers  in 
the  programs  listed  below.  Students  generally 
qualify  for  certification  in  all  states  which  are 
members  of  the  Interstate  Certification  Compact. 
Since  reciprocity  of  certification  between  states 
involves  agreements  that  continually  change, 
students  must  consult  with  the  Education 
Department  regarding  the  current  status  of  these 
agreements.  The  requirement  that  certified  teachers 
pass  an  exit  examination  if  planning  to  teach  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  National 
Teachers  Examination  for  other  states,  makes  such 
consultation  particularly  important. 

Susquehanna  offers  the  following  programs,  as 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 
Elementary  (K-6) 
Secondary  (7-12) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Communications 

Earth  and  Space  Science 

English 

French  (K-12) 

General  Science 

German  (K-12) 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music  (K-12) 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Spanish  (K-12) 
Intern  Program 
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II.  Application  for  Teacher  Education  Program 

All  teaching  candidates  must  be  approved  by  the 
committee  of  Teacher  Education.  This  procedure 
requires  teaching  candidates  to  submit,  in  April  of 
their  sophomore  year  or  as  soon  as  possible,  two 
copies  of  Application  for  Teaching  Approval  to  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department.  Application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Education  Office. 
Students  pursuing  Elementary  Education  or  Music 
Education  will  be  accepted  on  a  provisional  basis 
until  such  time  as  a  2.4  grade  point  average  is 
attained. 

III.  Academic  Requirements 

All  teacher  education  candidates  must  have  at 
least  a  2.4  GPA  at  the  time  of  admission  into  the 
program,  normally  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  while  a  minimum  of  2.7  in  the  academic  major 
and  the  area  of  certification  shall  be  required  to 
student  teach.  For  those  majoring  in  a  modern 
foreign  language,  a  3.0  average  in  their  major  field  is 
required,  unless  waived  by  the  major  department. 
Any  exceptions  must  be  waived  by  both  the 
academic  department  and  Teacher  Education 
Committee.  The  initiating  of  a  request  for  a  waiver 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  student.  In  any 
term  prior  to  the  student  teaching  semester,  all 
students  must  attain  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  basic 
skill  examinations  in  both  grammar/composition  and 
basic  mathematics. 

ProgTam  Courses  of  Study: 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Students  in  the  elementary  education  program  at 
Susquehanna  pursue  studies  in  four  broad  areas: 

I.  CORE  courses:  Please  refer  to  p.  23 

II.  General  course  requirements  for  certification 
to  teach  elementary  education  consisting  of: 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  I: 

Organization  &  Supervision  of  Public 

Schools 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  II: 

History  &  Philosophy  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Instructional  Design  I 
Language  Arts/Reading 
Diagnostic  and  Corrective  Reading 
Basic  Musicianship  I 
Basic  Musicianship  II 
Instructional  Design  II 
Student  Teaching 

Preparation  &  Planning 

Classroom  Teaching 

Classroom  Management 

III.  A  concentration  of  at  least  six  courses  in  a 
major  such  as  psychology,  biology,  English, 
sociology,  mathematics,  etc. 

IV.  Cognate  courses  in  elementary  education 
consisting  of: 

Children's  Literature 

Developmental  Psychology 

Introductory  Cellular  Biology 

Environmental  Geology 

History 

Fitness  and  Nutrition 

Geography 

Art  History 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  (7-12) 
At  the  secondary  level,  areas  of  certification 
include:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Communications, 
Earth  and  Space  Science,  English,  French  (K-12), 
General  Science,  German  (K-12),  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music  (K-12),  Physics,  Social 
Studies,  Spanish  (K-12) 

Program  Requirements  for  all  areas  of  certification: 

I.  University  Core  requirements: 

Please  refer  to  p.  24 

II.  Academic  Major: 

Refer  to  appropriate  academic  major  as 
found  in  the  University  Bulletin  or  Teacher 
Education  Handbook. 
HI.  Cognate  Courses: 

Refer  to  Teacher  Education  Handbook. 
TV.  Professional  Education  Courses: 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  I: 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  Public 

Schools 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  II: 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  and  Media: 

Specific  Methods  Courses  for  the  teaching 

of  the  area  of  certification.  Please  refer  to 

course  description. 
Independent  Project  in  Education  or 
Professional  Seminar.  Weekly  seminar  taken 
concurrently  with  Student  Teaching. 
Student  Teaching: 

Please  refer  to  course  description. 

Teacher  Intern  Program: 

Susquehanna  University  has  been  selected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  to  assist 
holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  interested  in 
gaining  initial  certification.  Once  accepted  into  the 
program,  the  candidate  may  earn  teaching  credits 
while  employed  in  a  public  school.  Candidates  for 
the  Intern  Program  are  invited  to  contact  the 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Intern  Program  for  further 
information. 

V.  Department  course  offerings: 

30:099-100  Basic  Musicianship  HI. 

A  functional  approach  to  keyboard  training  for 
Elementary  Education  students.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  development  of  basic  keyboard  skills  necessary 
in  the  classroom:  technique,  sight  reading, 
improvisation,  accompaniment  styles.  Required  for 
elementary  education  certification.  2  semester  hours 
each.  (F,S) 

30:200  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  I: 
Organization  and  Supervision  of  Public 
Schools. 

Introductory  course  to  the  study  of  education, 
emphasizing  organization  and  administration  of  the 
public  schools,  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  current 
educational  problems.  Additional  laboratory  field 
experience  required.  Required  for  all  areas  of 
certification.  2  semester  hours.  (F,S) 
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30:201  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  II  : 
History  and   Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  role  of  education  in  American  society,  and  the 
historical,  social,  and  philosophical  forces  which 
have  influenced  the  school.  Required  for  all  areas  of 
certification.  2  semester  hours.  (F,S) 

30:250  Educational  Psychology. 

An  overview  of  psychological  and  educational 
principles  as  they  apply  to  classroom  instruction. 
Topics  include  instructional  planning, 
developmental  characteristics  of  students, 
motivation,  individual  differences,  learning, 
evaluation,  discipline,  and  classroom  management. 
Same  as  68:250.  Additional  25  hours  field  experience 
required.  Required  for  all  areas  of  certification. 
Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester  hours.  5  contact  hours. 
(F,S) 

30:275  Language  Arts/Reading. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  used  in  teaching  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking  and  grammar.  Topics 
include  contemporary  theories  of  reading,  current 
research,  and  the  basal  reading  series.  Required  for 
elementary  education  certification.  3  semester  hours. 
(F) 

30:276  Diagnostic  and  Corrective  Reading. 

An  overview  of  the  techniques  of  diagnosing 
reading  problems  and  methods  of  corrective  reading 
currently  used  in  the  regular  classroom  and  the 
reading  clinic.  Required  for  elementary  education 
certification.  Prerequisite:  30:275.  4  semester  hours. 
10  hours  field  experience  required.  (S) 

30:277  Children's  Literature. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  children's  literature, 
including  a  survey  of  the  literature  and  a  review  of 
its  bibliography,  its  developments,  and  the  variety  of 
its  criticism  (psychological,  sociological,  etc.). 
Required  for  Elementary  Education  track  majors, 
strongly  recommended  for  secondary  certification 
candidates.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

30:278  Teaching  Reading  in  Content  Area. 

Emphasizes  the  strategies  which  help  the  content 
teacher  to  improve  the  reading  and  study  skills  of 
students  in  the  middle  and  secondary  schools. 
Course  will  include  participation  in  school  reading 
programs.  Required  for  secondary  education 
certification.  3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:279  Instructional  Design  I. 

Examination  of  the  concept  of  curriculum  from  both 
normative  and  descriptive  viewpoints.  Generation 
of  curriculum  theory  and  development  of  testing  of 
curricular  hypotheses  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
30:200  and  30:250.  Required  for  elementary 
education  certification,  strongly  recommended  for 
secondary  education.  3  semester  hours.  (S) 

30:301  Instructional  Design  II. 

A  study  of  important  competencies  of  the  teaching 
process;  topics  include  classroom  management, 
mastery  learning,  and  student  evaluation.  Required 
for  elementary  education  certification.  Prerequisite: 
30:279.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:320  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching 
Communications. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 


30:321  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching  English. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:322  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching  Foreign 
Languages. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:323  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching 
Mathematics. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:324  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching  Science. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:325  Methods  and  Media  in  Teaching  Social 
Studies. 

3  semester  hours.  (F) 

30:500  Student  Teaching. 

Requires  observation  and  student  teaching  in  nearby 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  a  public  school 
teacher  and  a  college  supervisor.  Mandatory 
attendance  at  a  weekly  seminar.  Prerequisite  for 
Secondary  Education  only:  Methods  and  Media  or 
Instructional  Design  II.  12  semester  hours.  Media 
Competency,  0  semester  hours.  (F,S) 

30:501  Preparation  and  Planning. 

30:502  Classroom  Teaching. 

30:503  Classroom  Management. 

30:600  Independent  Project  in  Education: 
Professional  Seminar. 

See  full  description  below.  Secondary  Education 
only.  1-3  semester  hours. 

30:600  Independent  Project  in  Education. 

For  the  student  who  seeks  involvement  in  a  project 
beneficial  to  either  the  public  school  or  the 
community.  The  project  may  be  terminal  or  open- 
ended,  but  it  must  be  related  to  the  development  of 
a  significant  skill  in  teaching.  Departmental 
approval  and  a  written  evaluation  are  required. 
1-3  semester  hours. 


ENGLISH 

Department  Head:  Feldmann 


Professor  H.  Feldmann;  Associate  Professors  Dotterer  and 
Wheaton;  Assistant  Professors  Bowers,  Fincke,  Gross, 
and  P.  Klingensmith 

The  English  Major.  The  English  major  at 
Susquehanna  appeals  to  a  variety  of  student 
interests,  including  language  and  literature,  writing, 
business,  and  education.  The  choices  of 
concentration  are  as  follows: 

English  Major  Traditional  Track:  The  traditional 
track  has  two  forms:  A  &  B.  Both  of  these  tracks 
require  at  least  ten  courses  (40  semester  hours)  in 
the  discipline,  which  must  include  32:251  and  either 
32:210  or  32:215.  The  remaining,  and  any  additional 
courses  in  English,  must  be  reasonably  distributed 
among  various  literary  periods. 
For  Traditional  Track  A,  at  least  12  semester  hours 
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must  be  in  literature  written  before  1800,  and  at 
least  20  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above.  One  of  these  courses  must  be  a 
seminar.  The  Department  also  recommends  that  the 
students  on  this  track  take,  as  part  of  or  in  addition 
to  the  required  40  semester  hours,  32:350.  Students 
who  elect  this  track  must  take  a  written 
comprehensive  examination  in  their  senior  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  English  course 
requirements,  students  on  Traditional  Track  A  are 
required  to  complete  a  foreign  language  through  the 
intermediate  level  (202)  and  complete  at  least  12 
semester  hours  selected  from  an  approved  list  of 
offerings  in  history,  religion,  philosophy,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Writing  courses  do  not  count  toward  the 
major  on  this  track. 

For  Traditional  Track  B,  at  least  8  semester  hours 
must  be  in  literature  written  before  1800,  and  at 
least  20  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above.  Students  on  this  track  need  not 
take  a  seminar  nor  write  a  senior  comprehensive 
examination,  nor  need  they  restrict  themselves  to  an 
approved  list  of  elective  courses.  Successfully 
completing  the  core  foreign  language  requirement 
also  satisfies  the  major  requirement.  Writing  courses 
from  the  English  Department  may  count  toward  this 
major. 

English  Major,  Business  Track.  The  Business  Track 
would  normally  be  selected  by  those  students  who 
have  already  decided  that  they  will  seek  a  job  in  the 
business  world  upon  graduation.  Requirements  for 
this  track  consist  of  at  least  ten  courses  (40  semester 
hours)  in  the  discipline,  which  must  include  32:210 
and  32:200  or  32:204  (only  one  of  which  may  count 
toward  the  major).  In  addition  to  these  English 
course  requirements,  students  on  this  track  are 
required  to  take  06:104,  36:317  or  36:318,  38:100,  and 
60:220. 

English  Major,  Secondary  Education  Track.  The 

Secondary  Education  Track  prepares  students  for 
junior  or  senior  high  school  teaching  positions. 
Requirements  for  entrance  into  this  program  are  a 
2.4  overall  GPA  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester, 
which  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  a  2.7  GPA  in  the  major  which 
must  also  be  maintained  through  the  senior  year. 
Students  must  take  40  semester  hours  of  English 
courses,  which  must  include  32:251  (the  core 
literature  course),  32:200,  32:210,  and  32:431.  The 
English  Department's  endorsement  of  students  in 
the  program  normally  requires  that  they  earn  at 
least  a  B  in  32:200  and  32:210.  Course  32:210  should 
be  taken  in  the  student's  sophomore  year.  The 
remaining,  and  any  additional,  courses  in  English 
must  be  reasonably  distributed  among  various 
literary  periods.  Other  than  32:200,  writing  courses 
may  not  count  toward  this  track.  In  addition  to 
these  English  courses,  students  are  required  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  to  complete 
additional  courses  offered  by  the  Education 
Department.  (See  requirements,  which  are  subject 
to  change,  under  Education  Department  listings.) 

English  Major,  Elementary  Education  Track.  The 
B.A.  English/Elementary  Education  certification 
program  prepares  students  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school.  Requirements  for  this  degree 


consist  of  32:210  (English  Grammar  and  Usage)  and 
five  literature  electives  from  the  Department  of 
English.  In  addition  to  these  English  courses, 
students  are  required  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  to  complete  additional 
courses  offered  by  the  Education  Department, 
including  a  course  in  teaching  literature  to  children. 

Prerequisite  System.  There  is  no  prerequisite  for 
courses  at  the  200  level  or  below,  except  as  noted. 
Courses  32:231,  232,  241,  242  are  prerequisite  for 
those  at  300  level  and  above.  (A  notable  exception  is 
32:431.)  It  is  not  expected  that  every  student  will 
take  all  four  courses  in  the  sequence  before  he  or 
she  will  enroll  in  an  upper  division  course.  Any 
course  in  the  sequence  may  serve  as  the  prerequisite 
course  for  any  upper  division  course,  with  the 
permission  of  the  upper  division  course  instructor. 
Nevertheless,  all  English  majors  are  expected  to  take 
at  least  two  of  the  32:231-242  sequence  before 
graduation,  and  all  four  courses  in  the  sequence 
may  be  counted  for  major  credit. 

Honors.  Candidates  for  Departmental  Honors, 
identified  by  superior  performance  in  their  major 
course  work  (3.5  GPA  or  above),  may  be  invited  to 
submit  a  senior  thesis  (normally  written  in 
conjunction  with  or  as  a  result  of  study  undertaken 
in  a  seminar  or  directed  reading  course)  and  to  sit 
for  an  honors  examination.  A  student  on  any  track 
who  qualifies  may  be  invited  by  the  Department  to 
sit  for  the  honors  examination.  Departmental  honors 
are  awarded  to  those  whose  thesis  and  examination 
are  at  honors  level. 

Minor  in  English.  Students  minoring  in  English 
must  complete  at  least  five  courses  (20  semester 
hours)  beyond  32:100.  Courses  must  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser  to 
comprise  an  integrated  program  of  study.  Students 
may  choose  from  a  variety  of  emphases,  such  as 
English,  American,  or  comparative  literature;  a 
specific  literary  genre;  or  language  study.  Proposed 
programs  are  to  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Department  and  endorsed  by  the  head  of  the 
Department. 

Minor  in  Writing.  Students  minoring  in  writing 
must  complete  at  least  five  courses  (18  semester 
hours)  beyond  32:100,  one  of  which  must  be  32:210. 
The  remaining  courses  are  to  be  chosen  from  the 
following  list,  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  departmental  minor  adviser:  32:200, 
32:201,  32:202,  32:203,  32:204,  32:215,  32:500,  and 
32:590. 

32:100  English  Composition. 

Guided  practice  in  learning  to  read  and  write  well. 
Required  of  all  students  not  exempted  by  the 
Department  of  English.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  English  Composition. 

32:110  Language. 

Same  as  40:110. 

32:200  Advanced  Composition. 

Expository  and  argumentative  writing,  with 
attention  to  the  development  of  rhetorical  force  and 
style.  Prerequisite:  32:100  or  advanced  standing. 
Not  for  major  credit  for  some  emphases.  4  semester 
hours. 
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32:201  Special  Topics  —  Composition. 

A  writing  course,  the  content  of  which  may  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  Prerequisite:  32:100  or 
advanced  standing.  Not  for  major  credit.  4  semester 
hours. 

32:202  Creative  Writing  —  Poetry. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  writing 
poetry.  Not  for  major  credit.  Prerequisite:  32:100. 
4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:203  Creative  Writing  —  Fiction. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  writing 
short  stories.  Not  for  major  credit.  Prerequisite: 
32:100.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:204  Business  Writing. 

A  course  for  students  preparing  for  business  and 
industry  careers;  concentrates  on  skills  needed  to 
write  business  letters,  memoranda,  case  studies, 
and  reports  for  a  variety  of  business  audiences. 
Practice  in  doing  business  problem-solving  through 
writing.  Not  for  major  credit,  except  for  business 
emphasis.  Prerequisite:  32:100  or  advanced 
standing.  4  semester  hours. 

32:205  Newswriting  and  Reporting. 

Same  as  24:231.  Not  for  major  credit. 

32:210  English  Grammar  and  Usage. 

Traditional  grammar  and  usage  modified  and 
enlightened  by  respectful  attention  to  the  modern 
scientific  study  of  English,  with  a  survey  of  and 
some  introduction  to  alternative  grammars. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

32:215  History  of  the  English  Language. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  English  language 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present;  standards  of 
written  and  spoken  English;  the  differences  between 
English  spoken  in  England  and  that  spoken  in 
various  parts  of  America.  4  semester  hours.  (Every 
third  year) 

32:221  Poetry. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  English  and  American 
poems  to  deepen  the  student's  understanding  of 
poetic  craftsmanship  and  appreciation  of  poetic 
form.  2  semester  hours.  (Every  third  year) 

32:231  British  Literature  I. 

British  literature  through  the  18th  century.  This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  for  several  upper-division 
British  literature  courses.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

32:232  British  Literature  II. 

A  survey  of  19th  and  20th  century  British  literature. 
This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  several  upper- 
division  British  literature  courses.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 

32:241  American  Literature  I. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  through  Whitman. 
This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  several  upper- 
division  American  literature  courses.  4  semester 
hours.  (F) 

32:242  American  Literature  II. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  Dickinson 
through  the  present.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
several  upper-division  American  literature  courses. 
4  semester  hours.  (S) 


32:251  Foundations  of  Western  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  major  works  of  Western  Civilization, 
from  Homer  through  Shakespeare.  Not  for  minor 
credit.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Literature. 

32:252  World  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  Western  Civilization 
from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  present.  4  semester 
hours. 

32:260  Drama. 

The  study  of  drama  as  literature.  Readings  and 
analysis  of  representative  plays  from  ancient  Greece 
to  the  present.  2  semester  hours.  (Every  third  year) 

32:270  Film  and  Literature. 

A  study  of  films  based  upon  literary  works  and  of 
the  literary  works  upon  which  these  films  are  based. 
This  course  stresses  an  understanding  of  the  relative 
criteria  of  artistic  form  and  merit  for  film  and 
literature.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
problems  of  translating  the  written  word  into  visual 
images,  techniques  of  narration,  and  questions  of 
verisimilitude.  Also  listed  as  83:210.  4  semester  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

32:280  The  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present.  4  semester  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

32:331  Medieval  British  Literature. 

Readings  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  centuries, 
excluding  Chaucer,  with  major  emphasis  on 
literature  since  the  Conquest.  Prerequisite:  32:231  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:332  16th-Century  British  Literature. 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  Renaissance,  with  special 
attention  to  Spenser.  Prerequisite:  32:231  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

32:333  17th-Century  British  Literature. 

Prose  and  poetry,  exluding  Milton's  from  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  Restoration.  Prerequisite: 
32:231  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:334  18th-Century  British  Literature. 

Study  of  the  chief  poets,  dramatists,  and  prose 
writers  of  the  neo-classical  period.  Prerequisite: 
32:231  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (Every  third  year) 

32:336  The  Romantic  Age. 

Poetry  and  prose  from  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  1837, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  major  poets.  Prerequisite: 
32:232  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:337  The  Victorian  Age. 
Poetry  and  prose  from  1837  to  1890,  with  close 
reading  and  analysis  of  major  figures.  Prerequisite: 
32:232  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:338  20th-century  British  Literature. 

Studies  of  the  major  British  and  Irish  poets, 
dramatists,  and  prose  writers  from  1890  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  32:232  or  permission  of  the 
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instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:341  American  Idealism. 

Close  readings  of  major  American  writers  from  Poe 
through  Whitman.  Prerequisite:  32:241  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:342  American  Realism. 

Close  readings  of  representative  American  Realists 
and  Naturalists.  Prerequisite:  32:242  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:343  American  Modernism. 

Close  readings  of  the  major  texts  of  20th-century 
American  literature.  Prerequisite:  32:242  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:350  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  the  major  analytical  modes,  from  Plato  to 
the  present,  directed  toward  the  formulation  of 
sound  critical  judgment.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of 
the  32:231-242  sequence.  4  semester  hours.  (Every 
third  year) 

32:352  Contemporary  World  Literature. 

Analysis  of  selected  works  of  Continental  authors  in 
English  translation,  with  attention  to  innovations  in 
literary  form  and  theme.  Prerequisite:  32:251  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

32:359  Special  Topics  —  Literature. 

Literature  courses  that  reflect  the  serious  interest  of 
faculty  members  or  the  special  interests  of  students 
will  be  offered  as  occasion  permits,  such  as  16th- 
century  British  drama,  Oriental  literature,  women 
in  literature,  minority  literature,  and  folklore. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  from  the  32:231  sequence  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:430  Chaucer. 

Reading  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  a  major  portion  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  some  of  the  minor  poems 
in  Middle  English  with  greater  attention  to  the 
literary  than  the  linguistic  aspects.  Prerequisite: 
32:231  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  (Alternate  years) 

32:431  Shakespeare  I. 

Intensive  study  and  discussion  of  representative 
plays,  some  sonnets,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
narrative  poems.  Although  a  400-level  course,  the 
sole  prerequisite  is  a  serious  interest  in  knowing  for 
oneself  why  the  works  remain  in  high  regard. 
4  semester  hours. 

32:432  Shakespeare  II. 

Close  reading  and  discussion  of  fewer  plays  than  in 
32:431,  to  include  independent  study  and  a  term 
paper.  Prerequisite:  32:431  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (Every  third  year) 

32:439  Milton. 

Studies  in  the  development  and  culmination  of  the 
craft  and  vision  of  John  Milton.  Prerequisite:  32:231 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

32:450  Researching  and  Writing  the  Literary  Essay. 
Research  aids  and  techniques  for  the  English  major 
will  be  examined.  These  will  include  instruction  in 
library  research  techniques,  Wordstar  on  the  IBM 
PC,  and  standard  publishing  format.  Research, 
exercises,  and  consultation  will  result  in  a  major 


paper.  Prerequisite:  English  major  or  minor  with 
junior  or  senior  standing.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate 
years) 

32:500  Internship. 

The  internship  program  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  employ  their  research,  writing,  and 
editing  skills  for  various  public  and  private 
organizations.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors 
when  positions  are  available.  Not  for  major  credit. 
Credit  for  the  writing  minor  may  be  awarded, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  internship. 
Prerequisite:  departmental  approval.  1  to  4  semester 
hours  on  S/U  basis  only. 

32:530  Seminar  in  British  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:540  Seminar  in  American  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:550  Seminar  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

32:590  Directed  Reading  and  Research. 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  with  at  least  a 
3.0  GPA  in  the  major.  The  Department  must 
approve  all  directed  reading  requests.  4  semester 
hours. 


FILM  INSTITUTE 

Department  Head:  Longaker 


Professors  Cooper,  Feldmann,  and  Longaker;  Associate 
Professor  Dotterer 

Established  in  1979,  the  Susquehanna  University 
Film  Institute  has  been  assisted  in  developing 
cinematic  programs  and  resources  by  two  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  Film  Institute  coordinates  the  design  and 
teaching  of  film  courses,  the  exhibition  of  classic 
films,  and  the  services  of  the  Susquehanna 
University  Film  Library.  The  Film  Institute  seeks  to 
further  humanistic  education  by  promoting  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  artistically,  historically,  and 
intellectually  important  films. 

Minor  in  Film.  The  minor  in  film  is  an 
interdisciplinary  program  of  film  courses  sponsored 
and  coordinated  by  the  Susquehanna  University 
Film  Institute.  It  is  designed  to  help  students  gain  a 
broad  acquaintance  with  motion  pictures  as  an  art 
and  cultural  phenomenon.  To  complete  the  minor  in 
film,  students  must  earn  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  at 
least  five  of  the  following  courses:  83:180,  83:200, 
83:210,  83:220,  83:300,  24:282,  24:382.  No  more  than 
two  courses  in  film  or  television  production  may  be 
applied  toward  the  completion  of  the  minor. 

83:150  Introduction  to  Film. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  film  as  an  art  and 
cultural  phenomenon.  This  course  stresses  the 
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history,  aesthetics,  and  social  implications  of  film 
rather  than  techniques  of  movie  making. 
Commercial  cinema  is  studied  in  connection  with 
traditional  humanistic  disciplines  (literature,  history, 
philosophy,  etc.).  4  semester  hours.  6  contact  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

83:180  Film  and  Human  Values. 

An  examination  of  religious,  ethical,  aesthetic,  and 
epistemological  values  as  exemplified  in  selected 
films.  Issues  of  peace  and  war,  personal  ethics,  civil 
disobedience,  deception,  truth  and  facticity,  beauty 
and  the  sordid  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
theological  and  philosophical  analyses.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  nature  of  ethical  choices  and  value  systems 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  are  adequately 
represented  or  oversimplified  and  distorted  by 
films,  rather  than  on  historical  considerations  and 
film  techniques.  4  semester  hours. 

83:200  Film  and  History. 

A  study  and  examination  of  the  nature  of  societies 
through  films,  theatre,  literature,  and  other  forms  of 
artistic  expression.  This  course  stresses  the  use  of 
films  for  the  understanding  of  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  forces,  values,  and 
relationships  in  various  historical  contexts.  Same  as 
36:200.  4  semester  hours.  6  contact  hours. 

83:210  Film  and  Literature. 

A  study  of  films  based  upon  literary  works  and  of 
the  literary  works  upon  which  these  films  are  based. 
This  course  stresses  an  understanding  of  the  relative 
criteria  of  artistic  form  and  merit  for  film  and 
literature.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
problems  of  translating  the  written  word  into  visual 
images,  techniques  of  narration,  and  questions  of 
verisimilitude.  Same  as  32:270.  4  semester  hours.  6 
contact  hours. 

83:220  International  Film. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  outstanding  foreign 
films  as  works  of  art  and  cultural  artifacts.  This 
course  stresses  film  theories  and  criticism  as  well  as 
the  appreciation  of  foreign  films  as  creative 
exemplifications  of  national  mores  and  cultural 
traditions.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
of  distinguished  directors,  such  as  Eisenstein,  Lang, 
Renoir,  Bunuel,  Fellini,  Kurosawa,  and  Bergman. 
4  semester  hours.  6  contact  hours. 

83:230  American  Film  and  Culture. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  American  film  as  an 
art,  industry  and  cultural  phenomenon.  This  course 
stresses  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  American 
cinema  as  well  as  the  interaction  between  the 
American  film  industry  and  major  events  in  U.S. 
history  from  1895  to  present.  4  semester  hours. 
6  contact  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine 
Arts. 

83:300  Film  Seminar. 

Intensive  study  of  advanced  or  specialized  areas  in 
film  and  its  relation  to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts. 
Course  content  varies  from  year  to  year;  subjects 
include  "Imagination  and  the  Artist",  "Film  Theory 
and  Criticism",  studies  in  national  cinema, 
individual  artists,  and  film-based  study  of  historical 
phenomena.  May  be  repeated  with  permission  of 
the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 


The  Department  of  Communications  and  Theatre 
Arts  offers  the  following  film-related  production 
courses:  24:282  Fundamentals  of  Television 
Production,  24:382  Television  Documentary 
Production. 


GEOLOGICAL  AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCE 

Department  Head:  Goodspeed 


Professors  Fletcher  and  Goodspeed;  Associate  Professor 
Lowright 

Departmental  objectives  are:  to  foster  understanding 
of  the  earth's  environmental  processes  as  dynamic 
responses  to  natural  laws;  to  promote  systematic 
learning  experiences  of  the  concepts  which  form  the 
central  themes  of  geological  and  environmental 
science;  to  encourage  active  participation  in  problem 
solving  activities  which  relate  contemporary  humans 
to  the  earth's  environment. 

The  Department  provides  instruction  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  industry  or  teaching 
as  scientists  specializing  in  geological  and 
environmental  processes;  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  management  or  administration  requiring 
abilities  to  evaluate  environmental  resources  and  the 
impact  of  decisions  by  government  and  industry; 
and  those  who,  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the 
University  Core  curriculum,  desire  a  broad 
understanding  of  geological  and  environmental 
principles  and  processes. 

Courses  open  to  all  students  include:  34:101, 
34:102,  34:103,  34:153,  and  (with  the  instructor's 
permission),  34:204. 

The  geological  and  environmental  science 
program  prepares  students  with  a  common  set  of 
foundation  courses  for  two  areas  of  concentration 
and  career  preparation:  (1)  Geology,  (2)  Earth 
Science.  Each  major  takes  34:101  or  34:102,  34:122, 
34:232,  34:283,  34:333,  and  34:372.  In  addition, 
depending  upon  the  area  of  concentration,  the 
following  are  required  courses. 

Geology  Concentration:  34:311,  34:330,  34:591, 
34:592,  16:101,  16:102,  39:111,  39:112  or  38:100  or 
statistics,  64:101. 

Earth  Science  Concentration:  04:001  or  04:101,  16:100 
or  16:101,  30:600,  34:103,  38:100  or  statistics,  39:101 
or  39:111,  64:101,  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  plus 
specific  education  courses. 

Suggested  geology  electives  for  those  planning  to 
work  in  industry  are  34:362,  34:471.  Students 
planning  a  career  in  environmental  regulatory 
agencies  would  do  well  to  take  34:471. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Departmental 
senior  comprehensive  examination  is  required  for 
graduation  as  a  Geological  and  Environmental 
Science  major.  This  examination  is  designed  to 
evaluate  the  student's  understanding  of  and  ability 
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to  synthesize  and  use  fundamental  principles  of  the 
geological  and  environmental  and  related  sciences. 
It  is  given  in  January  of  the  senior  year  and,  after 
written  performance  evaluations,  may  be  repeated 
in  April  and  thereafter  at  specified  times  as  often  as 
necessary. 

Honors.  Honors  in  geological  and  environmental 
science  is  designed  to  recognize  the  superior 
scholar.  Prospective  candidates  must  petition  the 
Department  in  writing  by  October  1  of  their  junior 
year,  must  maintain  a  3.25  GPA  in  the  major  and  a 
3.0  cumulative  GPA.  The  candidate  will  satisfy  the 
major  requirements,  submit  an  acceptable  Honors 
senior  thesis,  and  pass  the  comprehensive 
examination  with  distinction.  Failure  to  satisfy  the 
Honors  requirements  will  not  prevent  the  student 
from  graduating  if  all  other  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled. 

Minor  in  Geology.  The  minor  is  designed  to  present 
a  framework  for  those  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
structure  and  process  in  the  earth.  Successful 
completion  of  five  courses  required  of  all  students 
who  choose  this  minor  are  34:101  or  34:102,  34:122, 
34:232  plus  any  two  other  courses  offered  by  the 
Department. 

34:101  Environmental  Geology. 

An  investigation  of  the  earth  as  a  collection  of 
constantly  interacting  sub-systems  governed  by 
natural  laws.  Analysis  of  the  evolution  of 
landscapes  through  time.  Selected  examples  of 
geologic  hazards  are  employed  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  our  dynamic 
earth.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory/ 
field  trip  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science 
and  Technology. 

34:102  Earth  Materials. 

A  science  core  course  in  which  students  practice 
science  in  laboratory/field  projects  related  to 
lectures,  case  studies,  and  readings.  Students 
develop  interpretation  and  prediction  abilities 
through  problem-solving  activities  relating  to  such 
topics  as  volcanism,  earthquakes,  and 
global  tectonics.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours, 
3  laboratory/field  trip  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Science  and  Technology.  (S) 

34:103  Oceans  and  Lakes. 

Introduction  to  the  chemical,  biological  and  physical 
characteristics  of  oceans  and  lakes.  Students  gain 
practical  experience  in  sampling  and  analysis 
techniques  relevant  to  these  fields  and  to  the 
comparison  of  oceans  and  lakes.  Field  trips  to 
Walker  Lake,  laboratories  and  lectures.  4  semester 
hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S) 

34:122  Paleontology. 

The  study  of  fossils  and  interpretation  of  the 
geologic  age  and  environment  of  deposition  of  the 
rocks  containing  the  fossils,  as  indicated  by 
evolutionary  trends  and  ecology  of  modern-day 
counterparts  of  the  fossil  organisms.  Prerequisite: 
34:101  or  34:102  or  04:101.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture 
hours,  3  laboratory/field  trip  hours.  (S) 

34:153  Natural  Resources. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  natural  resources, 


including:  water,  soils,  minerals,  rocks,  forests, 
wildlife,  energy,  open  and  recreational  space, 
construction  materials,  and  marine  resources. 
Attention  is  given  to  origin  of  the  various  resources 
as  well  as  to  both  use  and  abuse.  Conservation 
practices,  historical  and  contemporary  crises,  and 
effects  and  prospects  for  the  future  are  also 
considered.  4  semester  hours.  4  lecture/debate/ 
discussion  hours.  (F) 

34:204  Regional  Field  Geology. 

First-hand,  in-the-field  study  of  various  geological 
and  natural  history  aspects  of  selected  regions  of  the 
U.S.  and/or  foreign  countries.  Course  content  varies 
with  region  studied.  Requirements:  3-4  weeks 
travel,  camping,  hiking,  seminars,  readings,  and  a 
formal  paper  synthesizing  the  regional  geology.  Trip 
and  tuition  costs  are  borne  by  the  students.  Course 
is  offered  late  May-June.  Prerequisite:  minimum  of 
one  course  in  geology  or  earth  science,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Variable  credit.  (Summer  session) 

34:232  Minerals  and  Rocks. 

The  study  of  crystallography  and  crystal  chemistry 
as  the  basis  for  mineralogy.  Internal  and  external 
symmetry  and  their  relationships  to  crystal  growth 
and  mineral  properties.  The  in-depth  study  of 
selected  mineral  suites  (related  minerals)  in  terms  of 
their  chemistry,  physical  properties,  origins, 
associations,  and  uses.  Prerequisite:  34:101  or  34:102 
or  permission.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours, 
3  laboratory  hours.  (F) 

34:283  Sedimentary  Processes. 

The  relationship  of  grain  size  and  composition  of 
sediments  to  tectonism.  Subjects  include  analysis 
and  interpretations  of  grain  size  and  composition  of 
sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the 
structures  in  sedimentary  rocks  which  indicate 
environment  of  deposition  and  age  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  34:101  or  34:102.  4  semester  hours. 
3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory/field  trip  hours.  (S) 

34:300  Future  of  the  World  Ocean. 

The  ocean  is  an  important  resource  of  materials 
critical  to  modern  society.  We  obtain  about  20%  of 
our  petroleum/natural  gas  and  17%  of  animal 
protein  from  sources  in  the  ocean.  The  course  is  an 
introduction  to  the  current  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  ocean  and  the  potential 
(and  limits)  of  the  ocean  as  a  control  of  world 
climate;  source  of  food,  fossil  fuel  and  metallic  ore; 
and  as  a  solid  waste  disposal  area.  2  semester 
hours.  (S) 

34:311  Rock  Structure  and  Deformation. 

Interactions  of  stresses  on  earth  materials  and 
resulting  structures,  and  methods  and 
instrumentation  employed  in  geologic  mapping  are 
considered  in  lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
experiences.  Students  gain  practical  experiences 
through  integrated  field  and  laboratory  projects. 
Selected  problems  result  in  construction  of  profiles, 
cross-sections  and  geologic  maps.  Prerequisite: 
34:283.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory/ 
field  trip  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

34:330  Advanced  Mineralogy. 

The  advanced  study  of  selected  mineral  suites 
(related  minerals)  in  terms  of  their  geochemical 
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associations  (i.e.,  economic  minerals  and 
occurrences),  internal  properties  (X-ray  diffraction), 
optical  properties  (optical  crystallography),  and 
geochemical-geophysical  exploration  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  34:232  and  junior-senior  status  or 
permission.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours, 
3  laboratory  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

34:333  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology. 

Igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  studied  in 
terms  of  their  formation,  alteration,  and 
environmental  conditions.  Students  interpret 
petrogenesis  from  hand  specimens  and  thin  sections 
and  relate  this  to  plate  tectonic  models  through 
computer  exercises.  Prerequisite:  34:232.  4  semester 
hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (S,  alternate 
years) 

34:352  Population  and  Resources:  The  Next  100 
Years. 

An  investigation  of  world  population  and  natural 
resource  trends  into  the  21st  century.  The  course 
examines  the  causes  and  interrelationships  of 
population  and  resource  use.  It  analyzes  various 
models  of  growth  and  develops  scenarios  of  the 
world  in  the  future.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior 
standing.  2  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Alternative  Futures. 

34:354  Managing  Tomorrow's  Crises. 

An  examination  of  the  concept  of  crises  in  public 
and  private  organizations.  The  course  includes 
discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  humans  study 
the  future,  identify  potential  crises,  and  prepare  to 
deal  with  such  crises  when  they  occur.  Principles  are 
developed  through  case  studies  of  selected 
institutional  crises  induced  by  natural, 
technological,  and  socio-economic  hazards. 
Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  status.  2  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Alternative  Futures. 

34:362  Geology  of  North  America. 

A  study  of  the  rocks,  structures,  and 
interrelationships  of  the  physiographic  provinces  of 
the  continent  and  the  causes  of  differences  found  in 
these  areas.  Also  included  is  investigation  of  some 
classic  problems  (The  Brevard  Zone,  the 
"Franciscan",  the  Martic  Line,  etc.)  in  North 
American  geology.  Prerequisite:  34:311  or 
permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 
3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

34:372  Geomorphology. 

The  study  of  landform  morphology,  origin  and 
utilization.  This  includes  climatic,  process,  and 
lithologic-structural  controls  as  determined  from 
imagery  in  the  forms  of  aerial  photographs,  SLAR, 
LANDSAT  and  topographic  maps.  Prerequisite: 
34:283.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

34:471  Applied  Geology. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  important  geological 
processes  that  affect  the  environment.  Topics 
include:  ground  water  hydrology;  rock  and  soil 
mechanics;  slope  stability;  and  petroleum  geology. 
Open  only  to  junior  and  senior  Geology  majors.  4 
semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  (F, 
alternate  years) 


34:590  Geology  Internship. 

Individual  student  work  in  industry,  exploration, 
mining,  survey,  etc.  or  with  an  environmental 
agency.  Open  only  when  positions  are  available. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  Department  and  junior 
or  senior  status.  Maximum  of  2  semester  hours. 

34:591-592  Geologic  Research. 

Independent  student  laboratory  and  field 
investigations  of  recent  and  classical  problems 
related  to  the  geological  sciences  or  man's  physical 
environment.  Extensive  literature  reviews  are  made 
for  background  information  and  bases  of 
interpretation.  Students  majoring  in  any  of  the  basic 
sciences  may  apply  their  fields  to  earth  studies  in 
this  course.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructors 
and  major  adviser.  4  semester  hours  each.  (F,S) 


HISTORY 

Department  Head:  Longaker 


Professors  Gordon,  Housley,  Longaker,  and  Reuning; 
Associate  Professor  McKechnie 

A  study  of  history  is  integral  to  a  liberal  education 
because  through  it  the  roots  of  contemporary  life  are 
understood.  Students  concentrating  their  studies  in 
history  are  prepared  to  teach  at  the  secondary 
school  level  and  to  attend  graduate  school  and  law 
school.  In  addition,  students  who  major  in  history 
find  employment  in  business,  government,  and 
public  service  agencies,  where  the  intellectual  skills 
of  analysis  and  synthesis,  refined  through  the  study 
of  the  past,  are  applied.  The  curriculum  offered  by 
the  History  Department  includes  both  breadth  in 
the  requirement  of  American,  European,  and  Third 
World  or  non-Western  courses  of  study,  and  depth 
in  the  requirement  of  upper-level  and  seminar 
courses. 

A  history  major's  academic  program  includes  a 
minimum  of  36  semester  hours  in  which  the  student 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  C  -  or  better.  Among  these 
courses  must  be  included  Historiography;  one 
course  in  non-Western  or  Third  World  history 
selected  from  the  Latin  American,  Far  Eastern, 
Middle  Eastern  or  African  offerings;  and  a  Seminar. 
At  least  16  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above.  Courses  in  the  Historical  Vistas 
series  may  not  be  included  in  the  36  semester-hour 
minimum  for  a  history  major. 

Honors.  Designed  to  recognize  the  superior  student. 
Candidates  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.25  GPA, 
submit  a  senior  thesis  that  may  be  an  outgTowth  of 
earlier  research  projects  in  seminar  or  independent 
study,  and  take  an  Honors  Examination.  Only  those 
students  whose  work  on  these  requirements  is  of 
honors  caliber  will  be  granted  departmental  honors. 

Minor  in  History.  Minors  have  a  focus  chosen  by 
the  student,  with  the  guidance  and  direction  of  a 
departmental  minor  adviser,  in  one  of  the  following 
four  areas:  American  history,  European  history, 
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Third  World  studies,  comparative  history.  Students 
are  required  to  take  20  semester  hours  beyond 
36:100,  with  at  least  8  semester  hours  at  the  300-level  or 
above. 

36:100  Historical  Vistas. 

A  study  of  selected  historical  topics  and  wide- 
ranging  themes,  such  as  minorities  in  American 
history,  civilization  through  the  arts,  film  and 
culture  in  European  history,  and  Indians  in  American 
history.  May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  the 
department.  Not  for  major  credit.  4  semester  hours. 

36:111  United  States  History,  1763-1877. 
A  survey  of  American  history  from  the  eve  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  conclusion  of  Recon- 
struction, including  the  emergence  of  an 
independent  American  State,  the  development  of  a 
distinctively  American  society  and  culture,  and  the 
conflict  over  states'  rights  and  slavery  which 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  origins  of  American  institutions.  4 
semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

36:112  United  States  History,  1877-1970s. 
A  survey  of  late  19th-  and  20th-century  American 
history  from  the  growth  of  industrialism  and 
urbanism  in  the  Gilded  Age  to  the  decline  of 
American  liberalism  and  global  involvement  in  the 
1970s,  including  the  reform  movements,  the  two 
world  wars,  and  the  path  to  global  involvement.  4 
semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

36:131  Historical  Origins  of  Europe,  800-1648. 

A  survey  of  the  Medieval  and  early  Modern  periods 
in  European  history.  Aims  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  major  characteristics,  institutions,  and 
movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  Reformation.  Focus  will  be  on  the 
commonality  and  continuity  of  early  European 
history  and  the  European  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  heritage  which  formed  the  basis  for  modern 
Western  Society.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  History. 

36:132  Historical  Origins  of  Contemporary  Europe, 
1648-1945. 

A  survey  of  the  salient  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  forces  and  institutions  that  have  shaped 
the  development  of  contemporary  Europe.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
nation-state,  the  impact  of  the  modernization 
process  on  traditional  society,  the  growth  of  secular, 
scientific  culture,  and  the  phenomenon  of  popular 
revolutions.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  History. 

36:180  Latin  American  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  Latin  American  civilization  —  people, 
culture,  institutions.  The  historical  development  of 
Latin  American  cultures  will  be  traced  from  pre- 
Columbian  origins  to  the  present.  The  blending  of 
European  and  non-European  cultures  and  the 
emergence  of  distinctively  American  cultures  and 
institutions  will  be  examined.  Latin  America's  Third 
World  position  will  be  emphasized.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

36:200  Film  and  History. 

Same  as  83:200.  4  semester  hours. 


36:220  Topics  in  English  History. 

A  selection  of  broad  topics  based  on  key  develop- 
ments and  themes  in  English  history.  Examples  are 
Political  and  Constitutional  Evolution  of  England 
and  the  Social  Cultural  Effects  of  the  Modernization 
Process  in  England  since  1750.  4  semester  hours. 

36:238  Contemporary  Europe. 

An  analysis  of  Europe  as  it  emerged  from  and  was 
reconstituted  after  the  Second  World  War.  Topics 
include  the  effects  of  World  War  II,  the  re- 
establishment  of  stable  political  institutions,  the 
revival  of  economic  activity  and  European 
integration,  the  origin  and  the  course  of  the  East/ 
West  Conflict,  and  a  comparison  of  life  in  both  East 
and  West.  Throughout  the  course,  issues  and 
differences  between  pre-war  Europe  and  the  New 
Europe  will  be  stressed  to  show  social,  political,  and 
economic  change.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

36:242  History  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  examination  of  the  decline  of  Tsardom  and  the 
origins  of  the  1917  Revolution;  the  Bolshovik  seizure 
of  power  and  survival  through  the  civil  wars;  the 
development  of  NEP  and  struggles  for  power  in  the 
Communist  Party;  the  Stalinist  dictatorship  and  the 
New  Soviet  Society  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  political,  socio-economic, 
and  foreign  policy  developments.  4  semester  hours. 

36:251,252  History  of  the  Far  East. 

A  survey  of  the  major  civilization  of  eastern  Asia, 
treating  geographic  settings,  historical  development, 
society,  government,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
foreign  relations  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  The  first  semester  is  restricted  to  Chinese 
history  with  emphasis  on  China's  interaction  with 
the  West  since  the  19th  century.  The  second 
semester  covers  the  history  of  both  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia  with  primary  emphasis  on  the 
modern  period  since  the  19th  century.  4  semester 
hours  each.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

36:263  The  Contemporary  Middle  East. 

A  study  of  the  Islamic  Community  in  the  20th 
century.  Includes  an  examination  of  the 
community's  geographic  setting,  its  religious 
principles  and  divisions,  and  its  problem  of 
adaptation  to  the  contemporary  world;  the 
formation  of  Middle  East  States  and  their  quarrels; 
and  the  resulting  international  complications. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

36:271  Cultural  Heritage  of  Africa. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  origins,  development,  and 
expansion  of  the  peoples  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  a  study  of  the 
most  salient  features  of  their  traditional  culture, 
including  language,  kinship,  ethnicity,  art,  folklore, 
religion,  and  political  and  economic  systems.  The 
course  further  considers  the  historical  impact  of  the 
European  slave  trade  and  colonialism  upon  the 
great  indigenous  kingdoms  and  empires  of  black 
Africa,  and  analyzes  the  vast  cultural  change 
brought  on  by  recent  Western  influence  and  modern 
technology.  Conducting  historical  research  in  the 
absence  of  written  documents  also  covered.  4 
semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 
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36:282  Modern  Latin  America. 

An  examination  of  20th-century  Latin  American 
history.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
themes  of  modernization,  political  stability,  and 
social  revolution.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  selected 
nations  will  be  made.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing;  freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

36:300  Historiography. 

A  study  of  a  critical  philosophy  of  history;  a 
comparison  of  historical  inquiry  with  other  ways  of 
knowing;  a  history  of  historical  writing  in  the  West; 
a  review  of  varied  historical  interpretations  of  the 
past;  and  an  introduction  to  historical  research. 
Sophomore-junior  levels.  2  semester  hours. 

36:313  Social  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  changing  group  setting  for  individual 
Americans,  including  family,  community,  class, 
ethnic,  and  church  contexts.  Some  reference  to  the 
influence  of  demographic  and  institutional  factors 
on  this  setting.  Prerequisite:  36:111  or  36:112  or 
permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate 
years) 

36:314,315  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  the  diplomacy  and  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  to  the  present.  The  first  semester 
treats  the  development  of  diplomacy  and  foreign 
relations  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  nation 
up  to  its  emergence  as  a  great  power  by  1900.  The 
second  semester  traces  America's  path  to  global 
involvement  from  1900  to  its  retreat  from  globalism 
in  the  1970s.  Prerequisite:  36:111  for  314  or  36:112 
for  315,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours  each.  (F,  S,  alternate  years) 

36:317  Business  History  of  the  United  States 
to  1900. 

A  survey  of  American  business  history  from  the 
generalized  merchants  of  the  colonial  period  to  the 
entrepreneurs  of  the  Gilded  Age.  The  emergence  of 
the  American  political  economy,  modern  labor 
organizations,  middle  management  and  big  business 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  36:111  or  112  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  2  semester  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

36:318  Business  History  in  the  United  States, 
1900-1975. 

A  survey  of  American  business  history  from  the 
horizontal  integrations  of  the  1890s  to  the 
conglomerates  of  the  1970s.  The  maturation  of  the 
modern  corporation,  the  development  of  a  mixed 
economy  and  the  course  of  labor-management 
relations  in  the  20th  century  will  be  studied. 
Prerequisites:  36:111  or  112  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  2  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

36:324  Diplomatic  Origins  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  through  an  examination  of  diplomatic 
negotiations,  foreign  policy  formulations,  key 
international  crises,  and  domestic  forces.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  roots  of  war,  and  to  the 
factors  involved  in  the  development  of  foreign 
policies  and  the  making  of  diplomatic  decisions. 


Prerequisite:  36:132  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4  semester  hours. 

36:332  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  and 
The  French  Revolution. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  1715 
to  1815.  It  will  center  on  France  as  the  political  and 
intellectual  leader  of  Europe.  Topics  discussed  will 
include  the  nature  of  absolute  monarchy,  the 
intellectual  reaction  against  it,  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  rule  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing.  2  semester  hours,  4 
contact  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

36:335  Topics  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Topics  chosen  from  the  period  beginning  with  the 
13th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Included  will  be  The  Fall  of  Rome,  The  Rise  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  The  Papal  Monarchy,  The 
Medieval  German  Empire,  and  The  Crusades. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  character,  development, 
and  interaction  of  the  three  contemporary 
civilizations:  The  Catholic  West,  The  Byzantine/ 
Slavic  Orthodox  East,  and  The  Islamic  Middle  East. 
May  be  repeated.  2  semester  hours.  4  contact  hours. 
(Alternate  years) 

36:351  Life  and  Death  of  Civilizations. 

Same  as  89:351.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

36:354  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe. 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  basic  social,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  forces  and  their  interaction  from 
mid-19th  century  Europe  to  the  present.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  processes  of  social  and 
cultural  change  and  their  impact  on  such  social 
institutions  as  family,  educational  systems,  and 
religious  organizations.  A  section  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  viewing  film  and  reading  literature 
pertinent  to  the  above  topics.  Prerequisite:  36:132  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

36:400  Seminar  in  History. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  methods  of 
research  and  historical  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Required  of  all  history  majors.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

36:401  History  Colloquium. 

Designed  for  discussion,  debate,  and  evaluation  of 
significant  problems  or  phenomena  in  history. 
Topics  vary  according  to  instructor  preference.  Some 
examples  include  Women  in  American  History, 
Revolution  as  an  Historical  Phenomenon,  and  Social 
and  Cultural  Life  of  Victorian  England.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

36:414  World  At  War,  1939-1945. 

A  discussion-oriented  course  which  examines  and 
analyzes  the  military  strategies,  tactics,  and  leader- 
ship relative  to  the  major  military  theaters  and 
operations  of  the  Second  World  War.  Controversies 
revolving  around  the  above  issues  will  be  dealt  with 
on  the  basis  of  film  documentaries,  assigned 
readings,  and  role-playing  games  simulating 
military  planning.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

36:501  Independent  Study. 

Exploration,  in  detail,  of  a  selected  historical  period, 
topic,  or  problem  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
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of  the  department.  Involves  either  a  reading 
program  or  a  major  research  paper.  Open  to  all 
majors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
Variable  credit. 

36:502  Honors  Conference. 

Writing  of  a  thesis  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  member  of  the  department.  4  semester  hours. 
Variable  contact  hours. 

36:503  Internship  in  History. 

The  internship  course  of  study  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  do  supervised  work  in  fields 
related  to  history.  These  fields  include  museum 
work,  publishing  and  editing,  historic  site  surveys, 
and  other  activities  in  public  history.  Not  for  major 
or  Core  credit.  Variable  credit  up  to  8  semester  hours. 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

Director:  Dotterer 


Recognized  by  other  honors  programs  throughout 
the  country  as  admirable  and  distinctive,  the 
Honors  Program  at  Susquehanna  offers  a 
challenging  program  of  study  to  the  exceptional 
student  interested  in  a  more  independent  and 
interdisciplinary  approach  than  that  usually  offered 
to  an  undergraduate. 

Limited  to  approximately  five  percent  of  each 
entering  class,  the  Honors  Program  is  a  series  of 
special  courses  and  projects  during  all  four 
undergraduate  years.  Students  take  an  honors 
colloquium  during  each  of  their  first  three 
semesters:  Thought  (ideas  and  their  expression), 
Thought  and  Society  (a  cross-disciplinary  view  of 
the  social  and  natural  sciences),  and  Thought  and 
Civilization  (an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the 
humanities  and  the  fine  arts).  In  the  sophomore 
year  honors  students  also  write  an  essay  (a  thesis 
growing  out  of  one  of  the  three  initial  colloquia). 
Subsequently,  students  select  a  series  of  honors 
seminars  on  topical  and  interdisciplinary  problems. 
The  senior  year  includes  a  major  research  project 
and  a  senior  honors  seminar;  the  subject  of  the 
latter  is  chosen  by  the  students  and  faculty 
involved.  Upon  successful  completion  of  these 
requirements,  candidates  will  be  awarded  their 
degrees  with  University  Honors. 

In  addition,  special  discussion  groups,  lectures, 
off-campus  visits,  and  residential  programs  are  part 
of  the  honors  approach.  The  National  Collegiate 
Honors  Council,  with  which  the  Honors  Program  at 
Susquehanna  is  associated,  offers  regular  gatherings 
of  students  in  honors  programs  throughout  the 
northeast  and  other  regions,  as  well  as  a  range  of 
off-campus  projects,  such  as  those  at  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Laboratories  in  Massachusetts, 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  and  pueblo  sites  in 
New  Mexico.  Susquehanna  University,  in  turn, 
periodically  hosts  students  from  honors  programs 
throughout  the  northeast  (Maine  through  Maryland) 
for  special  programs  on  its  own  campus. 

The  Honors  Committee  will  review  and  approve 


each  student's  academic  program  initially  at  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year  and  later  as  needed.  Honors 
students  satisfy  the  same  university  Core  require- 
ments as  non-honors  students.  Many  honors 
courses,  however,  fulfill  specific  Core  requirements. 

Faculty  are  encouraged  to  use  upperclass 
University  honors  students  as  research  and  teaching 
assistants  (e.g.,  delivering  a  lecture  or  leading  a 
discussion  on  a  particular  topic,  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  a  scholarly  paper).  While  these 
assignments  will  be  optional  and  informally 
arranged,  they  represent  useful  means  of  exercising 
responsible  and  independent  judgment  and 
encouraging  leadership. 

Questions  concerning  the  Honors  Program  may  be 
directed  to  Dr.  Ronald  Dotterer,  director  of  the 
Honors  Program. 

89:100  Thought. 

A  study  of  ideas  and  their  expression,  this  course 
examines  how  we  learn,  what  constitutes  serious 
thought,  and  how  we  distinguish  knowledge  from 
either  opinion  or  belief.  Through  analysis  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  thinkers  and  by 
individual  practice,  students  investigate  how 
hypotheses  are  formed,  how  assertions  are  made, 
and  how  thinkers  arrive  at  coherent  statements. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  English 
Composition;  Personal  Development,  Orientation  to 
Academe.  (F,  freshman  year) 

89:240  Thought  and  Society. 

An  introduction  to  the  cultural  context  of  modern 
social  and  scientific  thought.  Political,  psychological, 
social,  and  scientific  achievements  are  examined 
from  an  interdisciplinary  view.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  post-Renaissance  developments,  but  earlier 
thinkers  dealing  with  the  physical  and  social 
properties  of  their  world  are  also  considered  as 
needed.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Society  and  the  Individual.  (S,  freshman  year) 

89:270  Thought  and  Civilization. 

An  introduction  to  the  range  and  continuity  of 
Western  thought,  emphasizing  how  earlier  thinkers 
influence  subsequent  ones.  Philosophical,  historical, 
religious,  literary  and  other  artistic  traditions  are 
examined  from  a  common  interdisciplinary  view. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical 
Thinking  and  Writing;  Personal  Development,  Library 
Skills.  (F,  sophomore  year) 

89:290  Sophomore  Essay. 

Each  honors  student  writes  an  essay  on  a  subject  of 
the  student's  choice,  representing  original  research 
on  some  facet  of  human  thought.  A  preliminary 
topic  and  the  name  of  the  student's  choice  for 
faculty  sponsor  are  due  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  freshman  year.  The  student  should  inform  the 
Honors  Director  of  any  change  in  topic  or  sponsor 
that  occurs.  While  the  nature  and  format  of  the 
essay  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  topic  selected, 
an  average  suggested  length  is  15  to  20  typed  pages. 
Early  in  the  sophomore  year,  the  Honors  Director 
will  appoint  a  member  of  the  Honors  Committee  to 
serve  as  a  second  faculty  reader  of  the  sophomore 
essay  The  student  is  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
development  of  the  sophomore  essay  and  its  topic 
with  the  Honors  Committee  faculty  representative. 
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The  faculty  sponsor,  however,  is  the  student's 
primary  faculty  adviser  for  the  sophomore  essay. 

When  the  student  and  faculty  sponsor  both  agree 
that  the  essay  is  complete,  the  student  should 
submit  two  copies  of  the  essay  to  the  Honors 
Director.  Essays  may  be  submitted  at  any  point 
during  the  sophomore  year  but  no  later  than  the 
conclusion  of  week  8  of  the  spring  semester. 
2  semester  hours. 

Having  fulfilled  the  initial  sequence  and  the 
sophomore  essay  requirements,  each  honors 
student  must  also  complete  8  semester  hours  of 
upperclass  (300-level)  honors  seminars,  as  well  as 
the  senior  seminar  and  a  senior  research  project. 
Examples  of  upperclass  seminars  follow: 

89:302  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

A  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  science, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  ethical 
problems  presented  by  such  topics.  Subjects 
examined  may  include  evolution,  genetic 
engineering,  advances  in  biomedical  technology, 
atomic  energy,  and  ecology.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

89:308  Science  &  Technology. 

A  general  science  course  in  which  examples  from 
biology,  chemistry,  geology  and  physics  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  science  and  technology. 
Topics  include  methods,  causes,  limitations,  and 
applications  of  science,  as  well  as  science  and  ethics, 
science  and  society,  and  science  and  pseudoscience. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Science  and  Technology. 

89:317  Religion  &  Culture. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  religion  and  other 
areas  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  such  as 
psychology,  natural  science,  literature  and  drama,  to 
the  socio-political  order.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

89:323  Public  Policy  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

An  evaluation  of  the  processes  by  which  data  and 
theories  from  the  social  sciences  compete  with 
political,  ethical,  and  even  "anti-scientific"  points  of 
view  (among  others)  as  potential  bases  for  public 
policy  decisions.  Case  studies  are  drawn  from  areas 
such  as  environmental  design  and  protection, 
military  defense,  criminal  justice,  health-care 
planning,  economic  and  foreign  policy.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual. 

89:327  Revolutions. 

A  study  of  the  concept  and  theories  of  "revolution" 
and  revolutions  as  rapid  social  change.  Historical 
case  studies  and  contemporary  liberation  move- 
ments will  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
revolution  on  science  and  technology,  and  various 
forms  of  human  knowledge  in  addition  to  the 
political.  Selected  readings  from  revolutionary 
leaders  will  be  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the 
origins,  climates,  nature,  and  consequences  of 
diverse  revolutions.  4  semester  hours. 

89:336  "Coming  of  Age":  An  Inquiry  of  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities. 

A  study  of  that  time  during  which  a  young  person 
moves  from  dependency  to  independency.  A  review 


of  principles  of  inquiry  and  consideration  of  how 
some  of  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
understand  coming  of  age.  Reading  and  discussion 
of  texts  which  have  as  their  subject  the  transition  of 
young  people  from  adolescents  to  young  adults.  4 
semester  hours. 

89:346  Medieval  Synthesis. 

An  exploration  of  the  period  between  1100  and 
1400.  A  study  of  the  artistic  expression  of  the  High 
Middle  Ages:  the  liturgy,  music  and  plastic  arts  of 
the  Church;  the  formal  organization  of  cathedrals, 
monasteries  and  castles;  the  rituals  of  chivalry  and 
courtly  love;  and  the  sacred  and  secular  themes  in 
literature.  Examination  of  the  Hebraic,  Greco- 
Roman  and  Germanic  heritage  of  medieval  culture, 
tracing  the  distinctive  legacy  of  the  "Age  of  Faith" 
to  modern  times.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

89:351  Life  and  Death  of  Civilizations. 

An  examination  of  the  growth,  decline  and  collapse 
of  selected  civilizations.  By  comparative  study  of 
specific  cultures  (e.g.,  ancient  Egypt,  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Old  Regime  in  Europe)  and 
contemporary  Western  civilization  as  well  as  major 
historical  theorists  (e.g.,  Spengler,  Toynbee,  Marx), 
the  course  questions  the  extent  to  which  "lessons  of 
the  past"  can  be  applied  to  contemporary  culture. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
History. 

89:354  Cultural  &  Social  History  of  Europe. 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  basic  social,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  forces  and  their  interaction  from 
mid-19th-century  Europe  to  the  present.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  processes  of  social  and 
cultural  change  and  their  impact  on  such  social 
institutions  as  family,  educational  systems,  and 
religious  organizations.  A  section  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  viewing  films  and  reading  literature 
pertinent  to  the  above  topics.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  History. 

89:363  The  Arts  and  Ideas:  Patterns  in  20th-century 
Culture. 

Modern  music,  dance,  film,  and  the  visual  arts 
studied  from  the  framework  of  patterns  and 
meaning  in  this  century.  Movements  studied  include 
expressionism,  cubism,  dadaism,  atonality, 
abstractionism,  modern  dance.  Specific  areas  of 
investigation  are  determined,  in  part,  by  the 
interests  of  individual  students.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts. 

89:385  Making  Decisions  and  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Negotiation. 

Study  and  practice  in  negotiating,  intervening,  and 
resolving  conflicts.  The  course  uses  readings,  role- 
playing,  and  discourse  to  develop  analytical  and 
problem-solving  skills,  drawing  freely  from  the 
range  of  disciplines  open  to  disputants  and 
intervenors.  Conflicts  among  contending  parties  will 
be  drawn  from  the  realms  of  diplomacy,  the  law, 
management,  and  contemporary  public  controversy. 
2  semester  hours. 

89:388  Idea  of  Freedom  in  Western  Society. 

Readings  on  human  liberty  from  various  philoso- 
phers and  from  exponents  of  Judeo-Christian 
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religious  thought  will  be  read  and  discussed.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  determine  how  ideas  of 
freedom  differ  from  and  relate  to  one  another. 
Effects  of  ideas  of  freedom  on  the  development  of 
western  institutions  will  be  considered.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

89:400  Senior  Honors  Seminar. 

The  content  of  this  seminar  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  is  chosen  jointly  by  the  students  and  faculty 
involved.  Students  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and 
backgrounds  approach  a  single  issue  (e.g.,  ecologi- 
cal change,  the  nature  of  languages,  technological 
obsolescence,  the  requirements  of  tomorrow's 
citizen)  in  an  effort  to  understand  alternate  ways  of 
solving  problems.  Issues  of  contemporary  relevance 
are  placed  within  cultural  contexts.  2-4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Alternative 
Futures. 

89:500  Senior  Honors  Research. 

The  senior  research  project  may  be  the  outgrowth  of 
work  in  an  honors  seminar,  a  departmental  seminar, 
an  independent  study,  or  an  integration  of  work 
done  in  a  variety  of  courses.  The  essay  which  results 
should,  even  when  it  represents  work  done  within 
the  student's  field  of  concentration,  represent  the 
breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  honors  study. 
Normally,  4  semester  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  the 
research  project,  but  additional  semester  hours  may  be 
given  for  more  extensive  projects. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 

Director:  Housley 


Interdisciplinary  Major  in  European  Studies.  The 

program  in  European  Studies  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  concentrate  on  the  European 
experience  as  a  cultural  entity  in  an  integrative, 
interdisciplinary  pattern.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
students  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Europe,  encompassing  the  areas  of  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  the  arts,  and  politics.  Students  in 
the  program  are  required  to  demonstrate  a  reading 
proficiency  in  one  European  language. 

The  prospective  major  should  apply  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Reuning  who  will  appoint  an  adviser  from  the 
European  Studies  Advisory  Committee  (Mrs.  Nancy 
P.  Cairns,  Department  of  Modern  Languages;  Mr. 
John  H.  Longaker,  Department  of  History;  Mr. 
James  A.  Blessing,  Department  of  Political  Science). 

Requirements 

A.  Nine  basic  courses 

European  History:  36:131,  36:132 

Philosophy:  60:243 

Literature:  Two  courses  from  32:251,  32:252,  32:352 

(European  Literature  in  Translation),  32:331  and 

above  (English  Literature). 

Fine  Arts:  One  course  from  02:101,  02:102,  02:103, 

50:101,  83:220 


Political  Science:  66:224 

Foreign  Language:  Two  courses  in  German  or  French 

or  Spanish,  intermediate  level  or  above. 

B.  Three  Speciality  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
courses  outlined  above,  three  courses  in  one  of  the 
following  fields  —  European  history,  English 
literature,  philosophy,  or  foreign  language/literature, 
300-level  or  above,  with  adviser  approval. 

C.  Two  Elective  Courses  within  the  concentration 
from  the  basic  fields,  to  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  adviser,  200-level  or  above. 

D.  A  Senior  Seminar  or  Independent  Study.  (One 
course)  Foreign  Study.  The  student  is  strongly 
encouraged  to  meet  some  of  the  requirements  or  to 
take  additional  courses  in  an  approved  semester  or 
academic  year  program  of  study  in  a  European 
country. 

Minor  in  International  Studies.  This  program  has 
been  designed  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
developing  an  international  affairs  dimension  to  his 
or  her  major  program.  Two  emphases  are  available: 
International  Diplomacy  and  Trade  and  Area  Studies. 
Prerequisites  for  minor  courses  should  be  selected  to 
fulfill  University  Core  requirements  in  Perspectives 
on  the  World.  All  courses  for  the  minor,  including 
courses  studied  in  an  approved  program  abroad, 
will  be  selected  in  prior  consultation  with  and  on 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  International 
Education,  who  serves  as  minor  adviser.  At  least  16 
semester  hours  in  the  minor  must  be  outside  the 
student's  major  department.  Students  should 
observe  the  fact  that  certain  courses  are  not  offered 
every  year. 

The  International  Diplomacy  and  Trade  emphasis 
(minimum  of  24  semester  hours)  introduces  the 
student  to  a  broad  range  of  economic,  business/ 
trade,  and  diplomatic  issues  and  to  the 
organizations  and  other  means  of  pursuing 
diplomatic  and  business/trade  negotiations. 

Requirements 

French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  201  and  202. 
Students  placing  above  202  or  passing  the 
equivalent  proficiency  test  will  take  French, 
German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  301,  plus,  in  the 
respective  language,  either  42:271  or  44:541  or 
48:370.  A  minimum  of  16  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  in  the  social  sciences,  including:  either 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.  (36:314  or  315)  or 
American  Foreign  Policy  (66:331);  either 
International  Business  (06:405)  or  International 
Trade  and  Finance  (28:330);  either  International 
Politics  and  World  Order  (66:432)  or  The  United 
Nations  System  (66:334);  and  one  of  the  following: 
Economic  Development  (28:335),  Politics  of 
Developing  Nations  (66:222),  and  Social  Change 
(72:431). 

The  Area  Studies  emphasis  (minimum  of  24 
semester  hours)  introduces  the  student  to  the 
culture,  economics,  history,  and  politics  of  a 
geographical  area  with  common  cultural/linguistic 
and  economic/political  characteristics.  Primary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  played  by  the  area 
in  the  world  today. 
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Requirements 

French,  German,  or  Spanish  201  and  202.  Students 
placing  above  202  or  passing  the  equivalent 
proficiency  test  will  take  French,  German,  or 
Spanish  301  and  a  literature  course  in  the  language 
of  this  area  or  one  humanities  course  in  the  selection 
group  for  the  appropriate  area.  The  language  must 
correlate  with  the  area  of  concentration  as  indicated 
below.  A  minimum  of  16  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  in  thematically  coherent  courses  dealing  with 
the  culture,  economics,  history,  and  politics  of  an 
area,  such  as  those  outlined  below  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  range  of  programs  available  to  the 
student.  Additional  programs  of  a  comparable 
character  may  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
minor  adviser. 

Latin  America  (Spanish):  either  Economic 
Development  (28:335)  or  Politics  of  Developing 
Nations  (66:222);  Modern  Latin  American  History 
(36:282);  one  course  in  Hispanic  literature,  taught  in 
the  vernacular;  and  Art  Appreciation  (02:100,  with 
emphasis  on  Latin-American  art). 

Africa  (French):  either  Economic  Development 
(28:335)  or  Politics  of  Developing  Nations  (66:222); 
Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  (66:323);  and  one 
of  the  following:  readings  in  African  Literature 
(32:359),  French  African  culture  (42:541),  or  Art 
Appreciation  (02:100,  with  emphasis  on  African  art). 

The  Far  East  (Chinese  or  Japanese):  either 
Economic  Development  (28:335)  or  Special  Topics 
with  emphasis  on  Asian  governments  (66:202)  or 
Government  and  Politics  of  Communism  (66:225); 
History  of  the  Far  East  (36:251,  252);  and  one  of  the 
following:  Eastern  Ways  of  Being  Human  (70:106)  or 
readings  on  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism, 
and  Taoism  (70:500);  or  Art  Appreciation  (02:100, 
with  emphasis  on  Indian  and/or  Oriental  Art). 

Eastern  Europe  (Russian):  Comparative  Economic 
Systems  (28:442);  History  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(36:242);  Government  and  Politics  of  Communism 
(66:225);  and  one  of  the  following:  20th-century 
European  Literature  (32:359,  with  emphasis  on  East/ 
Southeast  Europe),  Colloquium  on  Southeast 
Europe  (36:401),  Eastern  Ways  of  Being  Human 
(70:106,  with  emphasis  on  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  Polish  Catholicism),  or  Art  Appreciation 
(02:100,  with  emphasis  on  Russian  and  Balkan  art). 

Central  Europe  (German):  either  Comparative 
Economic  Systems  (28:442)  or  European  History; 
and  one  of  the  following:  20th-century  European 
Literature  (32:359,  with  emphasis  on  Central 
Europe),  Colloquium  on  Southeast  Europe  (36:401), 
Modern  Philosophy  (60:243  or  500),  or  Art  Appreciation 
(02:100,  with  emphasis  on  Central  European  art). 

Minor  in  International  Business  and  Foreign 
Language.  Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring 
in  business  administration,  accounting,  or  one  of 
the  modern  languages,  this  program  provides  an 
exceptional  background  for  those  interested  in  a 
career  with  the  international  corporate  world  or  the 
international  public  sector.  The  student  receives  a 
good  functional  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language, 
exposure  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  that 
language,  and  knowledge  of  economic  concepts  as 
they  pertain  to  international  or  multinational 
exchange  and  transactions. 


To  fulfill  the  minor  requirements,  students  must 
complete  with  a  grade  of  C  -  or  above  24  semester 
hours  from  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business 
(06:390  Marketing,  06:405  International  Business, 
08:101  Financial  Accounting,  28:105  Elements  of 
Economics,  28:330  International  Trade  and  Finance, 
28:335  Economic  Development),  20  semester  hours 
from  the  Department  of  Modern  Language  (the  201, 
202,  301,  and  303  courses  in  the  student's  chosen 
language),  and  a  2-semester-hour  senior  seminar  in 
international  business. 

All  students  wishing  to  enter  this  program  should 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  International  Business 
and  Foreign  Languages. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

82:100  Introduction  to  Human  Geography. 

A  synthesis  of  the  major  components  of  human 
geography  —  ecological,  cultural,  economic,  and 
political.  Designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  types  of  problems  with  which  geography  deals 
and  the  ways  by  which  geographers  approach 
these  problems.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual.  (Alternate 
years) 

82:201  American  Scene  and  Historical  Perspective. 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  contemporary  political,  economic, 
and  social  issues  from  the  perspectives  of  their 
roots  in  past  American  history. 


GENERAL 

88:100  Topics  in  Economics  and  Business. 

A  study  of  one  or  more  topics  of  general  interest  to 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  major  in  business 
administration  or  economics.  Prerequisite:  32:100. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical 
Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:101  Topics  in  Literature. 

A  course  which  focuses  on  critical  and 
metaphorical  thinking  and  writing  by  engaging 
students  in  reading  the  principal  literary  genres  of 
fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  and  analyzing  literary 
works.  Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:102  Topics  in  Social  Problems. 

Application  of  critical  thinking  to  the  problems 
presented  by  modern  society.  Prerequisite:  32:100. 
Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:103  The  Atomic  Age. 

Chronological  study  of  the  major  scientific 
developments  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  atomic  structures,  from  John  Dalton's  atomic 
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theory  of  1805  to  the  modern  quantum  mechanical 
model  of  the  atom.  The  fission  and  fusion  of  atoms 
will  be  related  to  the  World  War  II  Manhattan 
Project,  nuclear  weapons,  and  modern  nuclear 
power  plants.  Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:105  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies:  Public 
Safety  and  Private  Risks. 

Humans  have  forever  had  to  contend  with  the 
threat  of  natural  hazards,  such  as  famines,  storms, 
floods,  and  earthquakes.  In  recent  history,  humans 
have  had  to  contend  also  with  the  hazards  of  their 
own  technology.  Indeed,  human  activity  has  and 
will  always  involve  risks.  This  course  examines  the 
concept  of  risk  and  safety  in  modern  society.  It 
uses  as  examples  the  issues  of  nuclear  power,  the 
arms  race,  and  the  threat  from  nature.  It 
demonstrates  the  distinction  between  risk  (a 
scientific  calculation)  and  safety  (a  personal  and 
social  value  judgment).  Further,  it  explores  how 
humans  evaluate  risk  and  safety,  how  they  are 
affected  by  the  hazards  of  nature  and  technology, 
and  how  they  adjust  to  these  hazards.  Prerequisite: 
32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:106  Topics  in  Music. 

An  introduction  to  various  musical  topics  in  a 
format  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  his  or 
her  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and 
Writing. 

88:107  Topics  in  Philosophy. 

An  examination  of  themes  and  developments  in 
philosophical  thought  through  the  study  of 
selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and 
Writing. 

88:108  Topics  in  Physics. 

Deals  with  selected  topics  in  areas  not  already 
covered  by  regular  course  offerings  at  the  Univer- 
sity, including  statistical  mechanics,  nuclear 
physics,  heat  and  thermodynamics,  and  material 
science.  Prerequisite:  32:100.  2  semester  hours. 
4  lecture/discussion  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:109  Issues  in  Government  and  Politics. 

The  course  examines  selected  issues  in  government 
and  politics.  Emphasis  is  on  writing,  small  group 
discussion,  and  individual  tutorials.  Prerequisite: 
32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:110  Topics  in  History. 

An  examination  of  themes  and  development  in 
historical  thought  through  the  study  of  selected 
topics  and  eras.  Recent  topics  have  included  Nazi 
Germany,  Latin  American  Revolutions,  and  the 
relationship  between  history  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:112  Current  Issues  in  Psychology. 

Examines  opposing  viewpoints  on  a  variety  of 
controversial  issues  in  the  field  of  psychology,  such 
as  the  nature  of  intelligence,  the  origins  of 


aggression,  the  role  of  psychological  testing  in 
education  and  industry,  and  the  ethics  of  clinical 
assessment  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  32:100. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Critical 
Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:113  Topics  in  Religion. 

An  examination  of  the  issues,  themes,  and  trends 
in  religious  thought  and  practice  through  the  study 
of  selected  topics,  such  as  religion  and  ethics,  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:114  Contemporary  Issues  in  Business  Law. 

A  Core  course  which  examines  current  legal  issues 
that  have  special  interest  and  application  for  the 
business  sector  in  its  dealings  with  employees, 
customers,  competitors,  or  the  general  public. 
Prerequisite:  32:100.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing. 

88:200  The  World  of  the  Arts. 

An  introduction  to  English  art  through  a  series  of 
lectures,  recording  assignments,  and  direct 
exposure  in  London  during  spring  recess.  The 
course  seeks  to  place  the  student  in  contact  with 
selected  established  art  in  a  highly  sophisticated 
artistic  area  in  a  cultural  milieu  to  significantly 
deepen  the  student's  appreciation  and  provide  a 
broad  view  of  one  of  the  heritage  sources  of  our 
republic.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Fine  Arts. 

88:210  Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

An  introduction  to  research  design  in  the  social 
sciences.  Topics  include  the  relation  between 
theory  and  research,  techniques  of  literature 
review,  survey  research,  questionnaire  design, 
interviewing  techniques,  observation,  content 
analysis,  the  case  study,  and  experimental  design. 
Not  for  Core  credit.  4  semester  hours. 

88:220  Data  Analysis  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

An  introduction  to  the  common  methodological 
problems  in  the  interpretation  and  understanding 
of  research  data  in  the  social  sciences.  Topics 
include  data  organization,  quantification,  and 
analysis  using  SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for  the 
Social  Sciences)  computer  programs.  4  semester 
hours.  5  contact  hours. 

88:401  Development  of  American  Legal  Culture. 

Offers  an  examination  through  readings,  discussion, 
and  research  from  an  interdisciplinary  perspective, 
of  the  changing  nature  of  the  American  legal 
system.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  interrelationships 
between  the  law  and  social,  political,  historical, 
and  economic  values  from  America's  English  roots 
to  the  contemporary  American  legal  system.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  06:100 
and  66:241.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 
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MANAGEMENT 

Department  Head:  Fladmark 


Professors  Bellas,  Fladmark,  Growney,  Isaacs,  and 
Remaley;  Associate  Professor  R.  Masom;  Assistant 
Professors  Amaize,  Bussard,  Currid,  and  Sauter 

The  Department  of  Management  offers  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  with  a  major  in  business 
administration.  This  affords  students  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  which  deals  with  the 
fundamental  disciplines  underlying  business 
practice.  The  curriculum  provides  the  basis  for  after- 
graduation  specialization  in  such  fields  as 
production  management,  personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  sales,  advertising,  merchandising, 
banking  and  finance,  or  for  graduate  study.  Basic 
courses  in  statistics,  economics,  accounting,  law, 
finance,  marketing,  information  systems,  and 
management  are  the  foundation  or  core  of  the 
program.  Advanced  courses  are  offered  in  the 
emphasis  areas  of  Finance,  Human  Resource 
Management,  Operations  Management,  and 
Marketing. 

Business  Foundation  Courses.  In  addition  to  the 
University  Core,  all  students  majoring  in  business 
administration  must  successfully  complete  Financial 
Accounting  (08:101),  Cost  Accounting  (08:201), 
Automated  Information  Systems  (08:272), 
Microeconomics  (28:202),  Business  Statistics 
(06:202),  Business  Law  (06:103),  Business  and 
Society  (06:104),  Marketing  (06:390),  Corporate 
Financial  Management  (06:370),  Managing  (06:300), 
Operations  Management  (06:384),  Business  Policy 
(06:400);  plus  one  course  selected  from  Business 
Writing  (32:204),  Public  Speaking  (24:192),  or 
Interpersonal  Communication  (24:191).  Majors  must 
also  complete  an  emphasis  of  12  semester  hours  in 
Finance,  Human  Resource  Management,  Marketing, 
or  Operations  Management.  Of  the  remaining 
elective  hours,  at  least  16  must  be  taken  in 
departments  outside  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of 
Business. 

Finance  Emphasis.  The  emphasis  in  Finance 
presents  coverage  of  the  money  and  capital  markets, 
various  financial  institutions,  fields  of  investments 
and  portfolio  theory,  as  well  as  in-depth  coverage  of 
corporate  financial  management.  By  selecting  this 
emphasis,  one  prepares  for  a  position  in  financial 
management  with  a  manufacturing  or  service- 
oriented  firm,  or  for  a  position  with  a  financial 
institution  such  as  a  bank,  insurance  company, 
finance  company,  etc.,  or  for  a  position  in  the 
securities  industry  such  as  a  stock  broker  or  security 
analyst. 

Those  selecting  the  Finance  emphasis  must  take 
two  courses  from  Advanced  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (06:470),  Financial  Institutions 
(06:374),  Investment  Analysis  (06:372),  and  Security 
Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management  (06:472);  and  a 
third  course  from  International  Trade  and  Finance 
(28:330),  Money  and  Banking  (28:331),  and  Seminar 
in  Finance  (06:570). 


Marketing  Emphasis.  Marketing  consists  of  a  set  of 
principles  for  choosing  target  markets,  discovering 
their  needs,  developing  products  and  services  that 
satisfy  these  needs,  and  delivering  them  at  a  value 
to  the  customer  and  a  profit  to  the  company. 
Marketing  has  a  role  in  virtually  all  business 
decisions:  What  to  produce?  How  much  and  where 
to  market?  What  prices  to  charge?  What  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  various  promotional  efforts?  These  are 
typical  marketing-related  decisions. 

Marketing  is  relevant  not  only  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  but  to  every  organization 
that  has  something  to  exchange  for  something  else. 
Lawyers,  accountants,  museums,  hospitals, 
colleges,  performing  arts  groups,  and  politicians  are 
all  increasingly  using  marketing  ideas  in  their 
organizations. 

The  required  courses  for  a  Marketing  emphasis 
are  Marketing  Communications  (06:490),  Marketing 
Research  (06:491)  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Buyer  Behavior  (06:392),  Marketing  Strategy  and 
Management  (06:495),  Logistics  and  Physical 
Distribution  (06:385),  Retailing  (06:394),  or  Topics  in 
Marketing  (06:493). 

Human  Resource  Management  Emphasis.  This 
emphasis  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  careers  in  specific  areas  such  as  personnel 
management,  recruiting,  labor  relations,  wage  and 
salary  administration,  or  training  and  development. 
Both  public  and  private  organizations  are 
emphasizing  the  management  of  their  human 
resources.  Persons  in  this  broad  field  can  usually 
move  among  the  various  areas  described  above. 
Students  who  select  this  emphasis  must  take 
Human  Resource  Management  (06:350)  and  8 
semester  hours  chosen  from:  Labor  Economics 
(28:325),  Labor-Management  Relations  (06:455), 
Organizational  Behavior  (06:355),  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Appraisal  Techniques  (06:451), 
Training  and  Development  (06:452),  or  Topics  in 
Human  Resource  Management  (06:457). 

Operations  Management  Emphasis.  Operations 
Management  involves:  (a)  organizing  and  planning 
work  levels;  (b)  planning  for  the  use  of  workers, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  materials;  (c)  directing  and 
interacting  with  people  (other  managers,  workers, 
vendors,  and  customers);  (d)  controlling,  i.e., 
comparing  actual  output  product  quantities  (and 
quality)  with  planned  quantities.  This  emphasis  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  assume  positions 
of  direct  supervision  in  a  manufacturing  or  service 
operation  or  to  become  a  part  of  an  operations  staff 
that  develops  and  manages  the  planning  and 
control  processes. 

The  required  courses  are  Management 
Information  Systems  (08:372),  Topics  in  Operations 
Management  (06:486),  Materials/ Activity  Scheduling 
and  Control  (06:484);  plus  6  semester  hours  chosen 
from:  Logistics  and  Physical  Distribution  (06:385), 
Forecasting  for  Management  Decisions  (06:387), 
Decision  Support  Systems  (06:488),  Organizational 
Behavior  (06:355),  Human  Resource  Management 
(06:350),  Labor-Management  Relations  (06:455), 
Simulation  Models  (38:276),  or  Operations  Research 
(38:455). 
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Minor  in  Business.  The  minor  in  business  requires 
completion  of  these  six  courses,  totaling  24  semester 
hours:  Elements  of  Economics  (28:105)  or  both 
28:201  and  28:202,  Financial  Accounting  (08:101), 
Business  Statistics  (06:202),  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (06:370),  Marketing  (06:390),  and 
Management  and  Operations  (06:310). 

06:101  Introduction  to  Business. 

An  overview  of  business  functions,  business 
careers,  and  the  courses  of  study  provided  by  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business.  1  semester  hour. 
2  contact  hours. 

06:103  Business  Law. 

The  law  as  it  relates  to  business,  considering 
essential  elements  of  a  contract,  agency,  sales  and 
warranties,  partnerships  and  corporations.  2  semester 
hours. 

06:104  Business  and  Society. 

A  study  of  how  businesses  can  identify  and 
effectively  satisfy  what  the  public  expects  of  them  as 
a  part  of  the  community.  Topics  include:  the 
usefulness  of  self -regulation,  disclosure,  business 
expertise  applied  to  social  problems,  the  corporate 
social  audit.  2  semester  hours. 

06:202  Business  Statistics. 

Principles  and  methods  used  in  the  collection, 
presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
numerical  data.  Major  topics  include  statistical 
description,  probability  theory,  and  methods  of 
inference;  regression  and  correlation  analysis;  time- 
series  analysis  and  index  numbers;  and  chi-square. 
(Credit  may  be  earned  for  only  one  of  the 
introductory  statistics  courses  offered  by  the 
Management,  Mathematics,  or  Psychology 
departments.)  Prerequisite:  39:101.  4  semester  hours. 

06:203  Advanced  Business  Law. 

A  study  of  commercial  transactions,  including 
negotiable  instruments,  sales,  bailments,  financing 
transactions,  and  creditors'  rights.  Prerequisite: 
06:103.  2  semester  hours. 

06:205  Personal  Finance. 

Focuses  on  the  financial  choices  that  a  person 
encounters  during  a  lifetime.  Includes  an  overview 
of  income  and  occupations,  budgeting,  charge 
accounts,  borrowing,  savings  and  banking, 
insurances,  social  security  and  pension  plans, 
buying  a  home,  buying  and  selling  investments, 
investing  in  a  small  business,  estate  planning,  and 
the  new  medicare  and  social  security  provisions. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing.  2  semester  hours. 

06:300  Managing. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  management.  Basic 
management  theory  is  discussed,  but  the  course 
also  includes  experiential  activity  that  introduces 
students  to  motivation,  decision-making, 
leadership,  group  processes,  and  interpersonal 
communication.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing, 
28:202,  06:202.  4  semester  hours. 

06:310  Management  and  Operations. 

A  course  that  combines  subject  matter  from 
Managing  and  Operations  Management.  It  satisfies 
the  Business  Foundation  requirements  for 
accounting  majors  and  the  requirements  for  the 


business  minor.  Not  open  to  business  administration 
majors.  Prerequisite:  06:202,  28:202,  and  junior 
standing.  4  semester  hours. 

06:350  Human  Resource  Management. 

A  study  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  human  resource 
operation,  including  industrial  relations,  equity 
adminstration,  staffing,  training  and  development, 
job  analysis,  and  human  resource  planning.  Case 
studies  are  used  to  enable  the  student  to  apply 
theory  to  practical  situations.  Prerequisite:  06:300. 
4  semester  hours. 

06:355  Organizational  Behavior. 

A  study  of  the  determinants  and  consequences  of 
human  behavior  in  formal  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  06:300.  2  semester  hours. 

06:370  Corporate  Financial  Management. 

This  course  examines  the  theory  and  practice  of 
corporate  financial  management.  Topics  covered 
include:  the  environment  in  which  management 
operates,  time  value  of  money,  bond  and  stock 
valuation,  the  capital  asset  pricing  model,  analysis 
of  financial  statements,  financial  forecasting,  capital 
budgeting,  long  term  financing  decisions,  the  cost  of 
capita],  capital  structure,  dividend  policy,  working 
capital  management,  international  financial 
management,  leasing,  and  mergers.  Prerequisite: 
06:202,  08:101,  28:201,  28:202.  4  semester  hours. 

06:372  Investment  Analysis. 

The  various  types  of  investments  available  to  the 
investor  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  stock 
market.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  risks  involved 
as  opposed  to  the  potential  returns.  A  simulation 
provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
determine  investment  strategies  in  a  realistic 
situation.  Prerequisite:  06:370.  4  semester  hours. 

06:374  Financial  Institutions. 

The  various  institutions  composing  our  American 
financial  system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
managerial  aspects  of  these  institutions,  the 
relationships  between  them,  and  the  environment  in 
which  they  operate  —  the  money  and  capital 
markets.  Prerequisite:  06:370.  4  semester  hours. 

06:384  Operations  Management. 

Examines  the  central  core  of  operations  activities  in 
manufacturing,  utility,  and  customer  service 
organizations.  Operations  decisions  provide  focus 
and  a  framework  for  analysis.  Quantitative  models, 
spreadsheet  models,  and  the  computer  provide 
frameworks  and  support  for  the  development  of 
management  decision-making.  Prerequisite:  06:202, 
28:202,  and  junior  standing.  4  semester  hours. 

06:385  Logistics  and  Physical  Distribution. 

A  study  of  the  analysis  and  development  of 
integrated  physical  distribution  systems  for  the  firm. 
Discussion  of  the  problems  related  to  the  movement 
and  storage  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 
Prerequisite:  06:390,  06:384.  2  semester  hours. 

06:387  Forecasting  for  Management  Applications. 

Development  of  alternative  forecasting  models  for 
management  applications  —  primarily  in  the  area  of 
recurrent  demands  for  multiple  products  and 
services.  Forecast  transaction  demands  are  related  to 
financial,  marketing,  and  production  management 
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resource  needs.  Includes  time  series,  data  collection, 
organization,  and  grouping;  selection  of  an 
appropriate  model;  and  analysis  of  errors. 
Prerequisite:  06:390,  06:384.  2  semester  hours. 

06:390  Marketing. 

The  study  of  business  activities  planned  and 
implemented  to  facilitate  the  exchange  or  transfer  of 
products  and  services  so  that  both  parties  benefit. 
Markets  and  segments,  as  well  as  product,  price, 
promotion,  and  channel  variables  are  examined. 
Marketing  in  profit  and  non-profit  sectors,  and  in 
the  international  setting.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  28:202.  4  semester  hours. 

06:392  Buyer  Behavior. 

A  survey  of  the  contributions  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  to  the  understanding  of  buyer  (consumer 
and  industrial)  behavior.  The  emphasis  is  on  how 
the  marketer  uses  behavior  science  theories  to  make 
marketing  mix  decisions.  Prerequisite:  06:390. 
2  semester  hours. 

06:394  Retailing. 

Marketing  activities  involving  the  sale  of  goods  to 
final  consumers.  Focus  is  on  store  operation  and 
marketing  functions  performed  by  this  channel  of 
distribution  member.  A  strategic  approach  (planning 
to  meet  objectives)  is  used.  Prerequisite:  06:390. 

2  semester  hours. 

06:400  Business  Policy. 

A  case  method  approach  to  problems  encountered 
by  management.  Specific  emphasis  is  on  strategic 
management  decisions  affecting  accounting, 
finance,  management,  marketing,  personnel,  and 
operations  management.  Relationships  between  the 
manager's  decisions  and  the  performance  of  the 
manager's  company  are  emphasized  through  case 
analysis,  panel  presentations,  and  computer 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and 
completion  of  all  300-level  business  requirements. 

3  semester  hours. 

06:405  International  Business. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  multinational 
enterprises.  Case  analysis  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
enterprises,  with  an  emphasis  on  strategy. 
Prerequisite:  06:300,  06:370,  06:384,  06:390.  2 
semester  hours. 

06:407  Management  of  Small  Business. 

A  managerial  approach  to  actual  problems  that 
small  business  owners  face  in  today's  economy. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  how  to  start  and  run  a 
successful  small  business:  commercial  and 
governmental  sponsors  of  small  business,  including 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  small  business 
investment  companies  and  franchises;  laws, 
regulations,  insurance  record  keeping,  money, 
management,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  taxes; 
and  marketing,  sales  and  advertising  pertinent  to 
small  business.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  300- 
level  business  requirements.  4  semester  hours. 

06:408  Seminar  in  Management. 

The  course  focuses  on  a  selected  topic  of  current 
general  interest  or  on  a  selected  area  of  management 
within  organizations.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor.  2  semester  hours. 


06:451  Recruitment,  Selection,  and  Appraisal 
Techniques. 

A  study  of  recruitment  planning,  initial  screening 
and  selection  procedures,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  predictive  validity,  evaluation  and  rating  of  job 
performance  through  objective  and  subjective 
measures,  the  procedures  for  performance  appraisal 
interviews.  Prerequisite:  06:350.  2  semester  hours. 

06:452  Training  and  Development. 

A  study  of  the  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  employee  training  programs.  Applying 
an  action  research  model  to  organizational  changes 
and  development.  Discussion  of  career  management 
issues.  Prerequisite:  06:350.  2  semester  hours. 

06:455  Labor  Management  Relations. 

A  study  of  organized  labor,  labor  law,  collective 
bargaining,  and  contemporary  labor  issues.  Course 
work  includes  cases  and  bargaining  simulations. 
Prerequisite:  06:350  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4  semester  hours. 

06:457  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management. 

Study  of  several  topics  of  current  importance  in 
human  resource  management.  Readings  from 
current  literature.  Prerequisite:  06:350  and  2 
additional  semester  hours  in  Human  Resource 
courses.  2  semester  hours. 

06:470  Advanced  Corporate  Financial  Management. 

Financial  management  theories  and  concepts 
beyond  the  level  covered  in  Corporate  Financial 
Management.  Topics  include  financial  analysis  and 
controls,  capital  asset  pricing  model,  capital 
budgeting,  financial  structures,  cost  of  capital, 
dividend  policy,  and  special  situation  analysis.  Case 
method  employed.  Prerequisite:  06:370.  4  semester 
hours. 

06:472  Security  Analysis  and  Portfolio 
Management. 

This  course  examines  the  valuation  and  analysis  of 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks,  bond  trading  strategies, 
the  valuation  and  analysis  of  common  stock,  and 
portfolio  analysis  and  management.  Security 
analysis  projects  involving  both  corporate  bonds 
and  common  stocks  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
06:372.  4  semester  hours. 

06:484  Materials/Activity  Scheduling  and  Control. 

A  study  of  production  activity  control,  material 
requirements  planning,  input/output  analysis,  line 
balancing,  shop  loading,  and  just-in-time 
production.  Prerequisite:  06384.  2  semester  hours. 

06:486  Topics  in  Operations  Management. 

Study  of  several  topics  of  current  importance  and 
interest  in  Operations  Management.  Emphasizes 
readings  from  the  current  literature.  Prerequisite: 
06:384  and  2  additional  semester  hours  of 
Operations  Management.  2  semester  hours. 

06:488  Decision  Support  Systems. 

A  focus  on  the  use  of  computer  systems  to  improve 
managerial  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  The  course 
develops  a  conceptual  model  of  decision  support 
systems  (DSS)  as  an  extension  of  management 
information  systems  (MIS).  A  range  of  examples 
from  various  functional  areas  and  industries  are 
used  to  convey  contemporary  and  emerging  uses  of 
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these  systems.  Prerequisite:  06:384  and  38:372. 
2  semester  hours. 

06:390  Marketing  Communications. 

A  theoretical  and  an  experiential  examination  of 
communications  in  marketing.  Students  develop 
and  present  a  complete  marketing  plan  using  their 
understanding  of  external  environments,  target 
markets,  product  positioning,  and  advertising. 
Prerequisite:  06:390.  4  semester  hours. 

06:391  Marketing  Research. 

The  consideration  of  research  techniques  useful  in 
providing  information  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
management  decision  making.  The  design,  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  reporting  of  research  studies. 
Prerequisite:  06:390,  06:202.  4  semester  hours. 

06:493  Topics  in  Marketing. 

An  in-depth  consideration  of  a  marketing  topic  of 
current  interest,  such  as  Marketing  for  Service  and 
Non-profit  Organizations  or  New  Product/ Service 
Development.  Prerequisite:  06:390.  2  semester  hours. 

06:495  Marketing  Strategy  and  Management. 

A  capstone  course  dealing  with  the  management  of 
the  marketing  functions  and  requiring  the 
integration  of  knowledge  gained  from  other  courses 
in  marketing,  management,  and  finance.  Case 
method  used.  Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of 
marketing.  2  semester  hours. 

06:501  Independent  Study. 

Individualized  academic  work  for  capable  students 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  faculty  members. 
Usually  taken  to  study  in  specialized  areas  not 
covered  by  regular  courses.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
Department.  2-4  semester  hours. 

06:502  Senior  Research. 

A  student  undertakes  an  original  research  project 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  the  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  Department.  2-4  semester  hours. 

06:503  Business  Internship. 

Selected  junior  or  senior  students  work  full-time  in 
an  off-campus  assignment  under  the  guidance  of 
personnel  from  the  business  firm  and  the 
University.  Collateral  written  analysis  of  the  learning 
experience.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  Department,  the  director  of  career  development, 
and  a  2.00  GPA.  8  semester  hours. 

06:570  Seminar  in  Finance. 

A  discussion  of  several  topics  of  current  interest  to 
the  instructor  and  the  students.  Prerequisite:  06:370, 
senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 
2  semester  hours.  2  contact  hours. 

88:123  Values  and  American  Business. 

America's  changing  value  system  is  considered  as  it 
affects  institutions  and  as  institutions  affect  public 
values.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  economy 
and  to  business  institutions.  Public  attitudes  toward 
business,  how  they  are  generated,  their  effects  upon 
business  effectiveness  and  behavior,  and 
appropriate  management  response  are  assessed. 
4  semester  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

Head,  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences:  Klose 


Professor  Growney;  Associate  Professors  Brakke, 
Handlan,  Klose,  and  Tyler;  Assistant  Professor  C. 
Harrison;  Instructor  Meiser 

Standard  programs  permit  students  to  prepare  for 
graduate  study,  secondary  school  teaching,  and 
occupational  careers  in  applied  mathematics, 
statistics,  management  science,  or  actuarial  science. 
Upon  approval  of  the  Department,  student-initiated 
programs  can  be  constructed. 

Mathematics.  Students  majoring  in  mathematics 
must  successfully  complete  53  semester  hours, 
including  Calculus  I  (39:111),  Calculus  II  (39:112), 
Linear  Algebra  (39:121),  Introduction  to  Statistics 
(39:141),  Advanced  Calculus  (39:211),  Discrete 
Structures  (39:221),  Abstract  Algebra  (39:321), 
Senior  Colloquim  (39:500),  and  two  additional 
mathematics  courses  numbered  300  or  higher, 
including  one  course  numbered  400  or  higher. 

The  collateral  course  requirements  are  Symbolic 
Logic  (60:213),  Principles  of  Computer  Science 
(38:181),  and  either  (1)  Data  Structures  (38:281)  plus 
another  computer  course  at  or  above  the  200  level; 
or  (2)  Introductory  Physics  I  (64:101)  and 
Introductory  Physics  II  (64:102). 

A  student  graduating  with  a  major  outside  of 
Mathematics  who  has  taken  all  the  required  profes- 
sional education  courses  may  receive  certification  to 
teach  secondary  school  mathematics  upon 
completion  of  Calculus  I  (39:111),  Calculus  II 
(39:112),  Linear  Algebra  (39:121),  Introduction  to 
Statistics  (39:141),  Discrete  Structures  (39:221), 
Geometry  (39:331),  Principles  of  Computer  Science 
(38:181),  and  either  Advanced  Calculus  (39:211)  or 
Abstract  Algebra  (39:321).  In  addition,  the  student- 
teaching  experience  must  include  at  least  one  class 
in  secondary  mathematics. 

Minor  in  Mathematics.  Students  minoring  in 
mathematics  must  successfully  complete  six 
mathematics  courses,  including  Calculus  I  (39:111), 
Calculus  II  (39:112),  Linear  Algebra  (39:121), 
Discrete  Structures  (39:221),  and  Advanced  Calculus 
(39:211)  or  Abstract  Algebra  (39:321).  At  least  one 
mathematics  course  must  be  taken  at  or  above  the 
300  level.  All  six  courses  must  be  at  or  above  the  111 
level. 

Minor  in  Management  Science.  Students  minoring 
in  management  science  will  typically  have  a  major 
within  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  or  the 
Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the 
Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business  are  Calculus  I 
(39:111),  Calculus  II  (39:112),  Linear  Algebra 
(39:121),  Operations  Research  (38:455),  and 
Simulation  Models  (38:276).  In  addition,  8  semester 
hours  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Econometrics  (28:322),  Principles  of  Computer 
Science  (38:181),  Management  Information  Systems 
(38:372),  Numerical  Computing  (38:351),  Forecasting 
(06:387),  and  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (38:373). 
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The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  are  Managing 
(06:300),  Marketing  (06:390),  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (06:370),  Financial  Accounting  (08:101) 
or  Cost  Accounting  (08:201),  Operations  Management 
(06:384),  and  Operations  Research  (39:455). 

Minor  in  Actuarial  Science.  Students  minoring  in 
actuarial  science  will  typically  have  strong  interests 
in  mathematics  and  business.  The  requirements  are 
Advanced  Calculus  (39:211),  Numerical  Computing 
(38:351),  Numerical  Analysis  (38:352),  Mathematical 
Statistics  (39:341),  Operations  Research  (38:455), 
Elements  of  Economics  (28:105),  Financial 
Accounting  (08:101),  and  Cost  Accounting  (08:201). 

NOTE:   For  any  course  to  apply  to  a  major  or  minor 
it  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  -  or  better. 

39:101  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

Pre-calculus  mathematics.  Topics  include  algebra, 
functions,  graphing,  exponents,  logarithms, 
exponential  functions,  trigonometry,  and  solving 
word  problems.  Previously  listed  as  Elementary 
Functions.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

39:111  Calculus  I. 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  elementary 
functions.  Applications  include  maximum  and 
minima,  related  rates,  and  introduction  to 
differential  equations.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

39:112  Calculus  II. 

Techniques  of  integration,  area,  volume,  arc  length, 
polar  coordinates,  improper  integrals,  L'Hopital's 
rule,  power  series,  partial  derivatives,  simple 
multiple  integrals.  Prerequisite:  39:111  or 
equivalent.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

39:121  Linear  Algebra. 

Vectors,  matrices,  determinants,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  linear  transformations,  eigenvalues,  and 
eigenvectors.  Introduction  to  methods  of  proof. 
Prerequisite:  39:111.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

39:141  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

A  basic  introduction  to  data  analysis,  random 
variables  and  their  distributions,  and  topics  in 
statistical  inference.  (Credit  may  be  earned  for  only 
one  of  the  introductory  statistics  courses  offered  by 
the  Management,  Psychology,  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  departments.)  Prerequisite:  39:101  or 
equivalent.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

39:211  Advanced  Calculus. 

Calculus  of  several  variables:  multiple  integrals, 
gradient,  curl,  divergence,  Green's  Theorem, 
Stokes'  Theorem.  Previously  listed  as  Multivariate 
Calculus.  Prerequisite:  39:112,  39:121.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 

39:221  Discrete  Structures. 

An  elementary  approach  to  fundamental  algebraic 
concepts  with  emphasis  on  logic,  proof  techniques, 
relations,  functions,  graphs,  Boolean  algebra  and 
computer  logic,  modular  arithmetic,  algebraic 
structures  and  morphisms,  coding  theory,  and  finite 
state  machines.  Previously  listed  as  Abstract 
Structures.  Prerequisite:  39:111.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

39:321  Abstract  Algebra. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  algebraic  structures,  and 


an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
groups,  rings,  fields,  and  advanced  linear  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  39:221.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

39:331  Geometry. 

A  concentrated  study  of  elementary  geometry  and 
the  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries.  Prerequisite:  two  mathematics  courses 
beyond  39:101.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

39:341  Mathematical  Statistics. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  statistics,  with  topics 
chosen  from  estimation  theory,  decision  theory, 
hypothesis  testing,  linear  models,  and  experimental 
design.  Prerequisite:  39:141,  39:112,  and  39:121. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

39:351  Numerical  Computing. 

Same  as  38:351. 

39:352  Numerical  Analysis. 

Same  as  38:352. 

39:353  Differential  Equations. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory,  basic  methods  of 
solution,  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Previously  listed  as  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. Prerequisite:  39:211.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

39:411  Real  Analysis. 

Real  numbers,  point  set  theory,  metric  spaces,  and 
the  theory  of  continuity  and  differentiation.  Prere- 
quisite: 39:211.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

39:415  Complex  Analysis. 

Calculus  using  complex  numbers.  Power  series, 
analytic  functions,  poles,  residues,  contour 
integrals,  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  39:211. 
4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

39:455  Operations  Research. 

Model  building  and  methods  of  optimization  with 
emphasis  on  linear  programming,  game  theory, 
network  analysis,  system  simulation,  queuing, 
inventory,  and  other  probabilistic  models. 
Prerequisite:  39:211,  39:141,  38:181.  Same  as  38:455. 
4  semester  hours. 

39:500  Senior  Colloquim. 

A  1-semester-hour  S/U  course  designed  to  give 
students  experience  in  individual  research  and 
presentation  of  topics  in  mathematics.  Required  of 
majors.  Prerequisite:  senior  major  or  permission  of 
department.  (F) 

39:501  Topics  in  Mathematics. 

Subject  will  depend  on  the  interest  of  the  instructor 
and  students.  Possibilities  include:  number  theory, 
set  theory,  complex  variables,  topology,  combina- 
torics, gTaph  theory,  and  differential  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester 
hours. 

39:502  Individual  Study. 

Provides  the  opportunity  for  capable  students  to  do 
individual  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
member.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  department  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Scheduled  courses  will  be 
approved  for  independent  study  only  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  4  semester  hours. 

39:599  Mathematics  Internship. 

An  8-semester-hour  S/U  course  open  to  selected 
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seniors  with  appropriate  background  courses  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  An  enrolled  student  will  be  a 
full-time  employee  working  with  mathematicians  on 
mathematical  projects  at  an  industrial  firm  or  a 
public  service  organization.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  courses  required  by  the  particular  work 
assignment  and  permission  of  the  Mathematics 
Internship  Coordinator.  8  semester  hours. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 


Department  Head:  Kolbert 


Professors  Cairns,  Kolbert,  and  Waldeck;  Associate 
Professor  Mowry;  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

The  Depaitment  of  Modern  Languages  has 
established  several  programs  as  a  means  of 
providing  students  with  a  variety  of  options  for 
personal  development,  career  preparation,  and 
meeting  Core  requirements.  These  programs  are:  (1) 
a  major  in  French,  German  or  Spanish  (honors 
program  optional);  (2)  a  minor  in  French,  German 
or  Spanish;  (3)  a  language  certificate,  including 
study/internship  in  a  foreign  language  environment; 
and  (4)  a  minor  in  International  Studies  or  in 
International  Business  and  Foreign  Language. 
Regardless  of  the  program  selected,  all  students  are 
urged  to  attend  language  tables  in  the  dining  hall 
and  the  showing  of  foreign  films.  Students  are  also 
encouraged  to  participate  in  conversation,  coffee 
hours  and  activities  of  the  respective  language  club 
and/or  honorary  society.  Development  of  fluency  is 
a  major  goal  in  all  language  courses. 

The  Major.  Students  majoring  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better, 
a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  above  the  elemen- 
tary level  in  the  target  language,  and  meet  specific 
related  area  requirements  (see  individual  language 
sections).  Before  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  students 
must  take  a  comprehensive  examination,  which  they 
will  prepare  for  through  successful  completion  of 
courses.  The  major  is  designed  to  provide  language 
proficiency  in  all  four  skills  (speaking,  writing, 
listening,  and  reading)  and  familiarity  with  the 
literature  and  culture  of  the  language  area.  Students 
are  urged  to  participate  in  study  and/or  internships 
abroad,  for  at  least  one  summer,  but  preferably 
longer,  in  order  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  language 
proficiency  and  greater  cultural  familiarity,  as  well  as 
employment  experience  in  the  case  of  internships. 
Since  language  is  first  and  foremost  a  means  of 
communication,  students  are  urged  to  combine  their 
major  program  of  study  with  another  area  of 
interest  such  as  business,  education,  political 
science,  sociology  or  history,  preferably  in  the  form 
of  a  minor. 

The  Major  with  Honors.  Students  interested  in  an 
honors  program  may  apply  through  the  adviser  at 
the  end  of  the  junior  year  and  must  (1)  complete  28 
semester  hours  in  the  major  by  the  end  of  the  junior 
year;  (2)  have  a  3.3  cumulative  GPA  and  a  3.5  GPA 


in  the  major;  (3)  submit,  in  consultation  with  the 
cooperating  faculty  member,  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  proposed  honors  project;  and  (4)  secure  depart- 
mental approval  for  honors  work.  The  project  will 
be  completed  during  the  senior  year  as  Independent 
Study  and  will  result  in  a  paper  of  unusually  high 
quality  and  substance.  At  the  completion  of  the 
project,  the  students  will  demonstrate  the  quality  of 
their  work  on  an  oral  examination  given  by  the 
department.  If  honors  work  does  not  meet  required 
standards,  it  will  be  applied  toward  the  regular 
major.  An  honors  project  may  focus  on  literature, 
business,  education,  linguistics,  philology,  or  a 
similar  cross-disciplinary  area. 

Teacher  Certification.  Students  planning  to  obtain 
Pennsylvania  state  certification  as  public  school 
teachers  of  French,  German  or  Spanish  must  take  at 
least  one  course  in  linguistics  and  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Student  Teacher  Handbook  from  the 
Education  Department.  The  handbook  explains  all 
procedures  and  requirements  for  certification.  (For 
further  information,  see  Education,  this  chapter.) 

Minor  in  French,  German  or  Spanish.  Students 
minoring  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish  will 
successfully  complete  three  courses  above  202;  one 
of  these  should  be  in  grammar,  composition  or 
conversation.  The  minor  is  intended  to  provide  a 
significant  and  useful  component  of  language 
proficiency  with  recognizable  ties  to  the  student's 
major  field.  It  serves  as  an  educational  focus  for  self- 
development  and  as  a  foundation  for  further 
language/cultural  development,  and  may  be 
employed  directly  in  a  variety  of  occupational 
activities. 

The  Language  Certificate.  Students  desiring  a 
language  certificate  must  complete  (1)  the  require- 
ments for  the  minor  (described  above);  (2)  a  course 
in  history  relevant  to  the  language  area;  (3)  an 
approved  employment  internship  or  study 
experience  abroad  of  at  least  six  weeks'  duration; 
and  (4)  pass  a  senior  proficiency  examination  (not 
identical  to  the  senior  comprehensive  for  majors). 
The  Language  Certificate  program  essentially 
consists  of  the  minor  plus  internship  or  study 
abroad;  it  provides  the  non-language  major  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  language  skills  nearly 
equivalent  to  those  of  a  major,  as  well  as  invaluable 
experience  abroad.  While  especially  useful  to 
business  majors  interested  in  the  international  field, 
it  has  applications  for  majors  in  other  areas  (e.g., 
sociology  majors  anticipating  work  among  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans). 

Foreign  Study  and  Internship  Programs.  Students 
have  the  options  of  study,  study  followed  by  intern- 
ship, or  internship  alone  in  approved  programs  of 
academic  study  and/or  internship  abroad. 
Susquehanna  has  established  a  study/internship 
exchange  program  with  the  University  of  Konstanz 
in  southern  Germany  and  uses  the  Institute  of 
European  Studies,  with  its  centers  in  Freiburg, 
Madrid,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Students 
undertaking  internships  without  study  are  placed 
for  a  summer  or  longer  with  a  cooperating  European 
firm  or  with  the  European  branch  of  an  American 
firm,  where  they  work  along  with  native  employees 
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under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor  from  the  firm. 
Students  perform  tasks  commensurate  with  their 
language  proficiency  and  business  or  other  training. 
Foreign  study  and  internships  are  arranged 
individually  and  cannot  be  guaranteed.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Robert 
L.  Bradford,  director  of  international  education. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Language  Instruction. 

Placement. 

Students  must  take  a  proficiency  examination 
during  orientation  week  to  establish  their  placement 
level  or  to  be  exempted  altogether.  (Exemption 
through  examination  does  not  provide  course 
credit.)  In  order  to  assist  in  proper  placement,  new 
students  are  encouraged  to  take  the  College  Board 
Achievement  Test  in  their  language  of  study  during 
the  senior  year  in  secondary  school. 

Linguistics.  Although  no  major  is  offered  in 
linguistics,  this  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  in  general  and  to 
provide  a  supplement  to  the  humanities. 

40:110  Introduction  to  Language. 

An  introduction  to  the  findings  of  modern 
linguistics  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  language. 
Same  as  32:110.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 


FRENCH 

Courses  42:301,  42:311,  and  40:110  are  required  of 
all  majors.  In  addition,  one  course  in  the  history  of 
Europe  with  an  emphasis  on  France  is  required. 
Courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  art,  music, 
other  classical  and  modern  languages  and 
literatures  are  recommended. 

42:101-102  Elementary  French  I-II. 

Development  of  auditory  discrimination,  pronun- 
ciation; conversation;  the  essentials  of  basic 
grammar;  and  the  presentation  of  the  cultures  of 
France  and  the  French  speaking  world.  Use  of  the 
language  laboratory  is  required.  Not  for  major  or 
minor  credit.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Intellectual 
Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

42:201  Intermediate  French  I. 

Review  of  grammar  with  added  material  including 
idioms,  intensive  verb  drill,  conversation,  auditory 
comprehension,  and  selected  readings  on  topics  of 
literary  and  cultural  interest.  Not  for  minor  credit. 
Prerequisite:  42:102  or  equivalent  proficiency. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

42:202  Intermediate  French  II. 

Emphasis  on  development  of  oral,  auditory, 
reading,  and  grammatical  skills.  Composition  and 
letter  writing,  cultural  readings.  Not  for  minor 
credit.  Prerequisite:  42:201  or  equivalent 
proficiency.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

42:271  In  Search  of  France. 

From  Lascaux  to  Beaubourg.  The  French  mentality 
is  revealed  through  art,  architecture,  music, 
language,  philosophy,  and  the  cinema.  The  inter- 
action of  French  artistic  and  literary  movements 
with  those  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  various  cultures  of  the  Francophone  world. 
Conducted  in  French  with  readings  in  French. 


Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent  proficiency.  4 
semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

42:301  Advanced  Grammar  and  Syntax. 

Composition,  letter  writing,  idioms,  details  of 
grammar,  explication  de  textes.  Required  of  all 
majors  and  minors.  Prerequisite:  42:202  or 
equivalency.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

42:303  Business  French. 

Further  development  of  language  skills  in  a  context 
of  contemporary  French  business  literature  and 
related  cultural  topics  of  broad  interest.  Reading 
and  writing  business  correspondence.  A  review  of 
grammar  is  included.  Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the 
equivalent.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

42:311  Phonetics  and  Conversational  Practice. 

An  intensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  French 
sound  system.  Individual  conferences.  Vocabulary 
and  idioms  studied.  Intensive  conversational 
practice.  Required  of  all  French  majors. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

42:421  Renaissance  Literature. 

Following  an  introduction  to  the  history  and 
civilization  of  the  French  Renaissance,  such  topics 
as  Humanism,  Platonism,  and  Petrarchism  are 
examined,  the  poetry,  prose,  and  theatre  of  the 
16th  century  are  studied,  and  the  literary  works  of 
such  major  authors  as  Marot,  Rabelais,  Ronsard, 
Du  Bellay,  and  Montaigne  are  analyzed. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

42:433  The  Contemporary  Novel. 

From  Gide  to  the  present.  Novels  chosen  from 
among  the  works  of  Gide.  Proust,  Maurois, 
Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  Butor,  Robbe-Grillet, 
Duras,  and  other  contemporary  authors. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  yeais) 

42:441  Medieval  Literature. 

Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  of  selected 
literary  masterpieces  in  the  various  genres  from  the 
earliest  epics  to  ca.  1500.  Readings  are  in  modern 
French.  Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

42:442  Classical  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Writings  of  the  major  poets  and  prose  writers: 
Malherbe,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
La  Rochefoucauld.  Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the 
equivalent.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

42:443  The  Age  of  Enlightenment. 

The  Age  of  Enlightenment  through  the  writings  of 
its  major  authors:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Rousseau,  Lesage,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  and 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the 
equivalent.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

42:451  Romanticism  1800-1840. 
A  study  of  the  literary  movement  through  critical 
analysis  of  the  texts  of  major  writers  of  the  period, 
including  those  of  Chateaubriand,  Mme  de  Stael, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 
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42:452  Realism  and  Naturalism  1840-1900. 
An  analysis  of  the  literary  movement  through  the 
works  of  major  authors  such  as  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  and  others.  Reactions  to  Realism  and 
Naturalism  will  be  noted,  and  poetry  of  the 
Parnassians  and  Symbolists  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

42:461  Classical  Theatre. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  plays  of  Corneille, 
Moliere,  and  Racine  with  the  aid  of  recordings  of 
the  major  plays  made  by  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years). 

42:465  The  Modern  French  Theatre. 

From  Cocteau  to  the  present.  The  plays  read  are 
selected  from  those  of  Claudel,  Gide,  Cocteau, 
Montherlant,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giraudoux,  Ionesco, 
and  other  authors  of  the  Theater  of  the  Absurd. 
Prerequisite:  42:202  or  the  equivalent.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

42:503  Internship. 

Supervised  employment  for  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  envi- 
ronment. Prerequisite:  42:303  and  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  Department.  1-4  semester  hours. 

42:541  Seminar  in  French  Literature. 

Selected  literary  topics  studied  in  depth. 
Prerequisite:  42:301  plus  at  least  two  other  courses 
at  the  300  or  400  level.  4  semester  hours. 

42:542  Independent  Study. 

Prerequisite:  42:301.  1-4  semester  hours. 

GERMAN 

44:301  or  senior  thesis,  senior  comprehensive 
examination,  one  course  in  general  linguistics 
(40:110)  and  a  course  in  European  history  required 
of  majors. 

44:101-102  Elementary  German. 

Development  of  basic  German  language  skills 
based  on  analysis  and  practice  of  grammatical 
patterns.  Cultural  material  is  included.  Use  of 
language  laboratory.  Not  for  major  credit.  4  semester 
hours  each.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Foreign  Language. 

44:201  Intermediate  German  I:  Conversational 
Patterns. 

Development  of  language  skills  with  emphasis  on 
speaking/listening,  based  on  analysis  and  practice 
of  grammatical  patterns.  Cultural  and/or  literary 
materials  included.  Prerequisite:  44:102  or  by 
placement.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

44:202  Intermediate  German  II:  Reading  and 
Conversation. 

Development  of  language  skills  with  emphasis  on 
speaking  and  reading  of  literary  and  cultural  texts, 
accompanied  by  analysis  and  practice  of  gram- 
matical patterns.  Prerequisite:  44:201  or  by 
placement.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

44:301  German  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Development  of  German  language  skills  with 
emphasis  on  speaking  and  writing.  Grammar 
review  included.  Cultural  and/or  literary  materials. 


Prerequisite:  44:202  or  by  placement.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

44:303  Business  German. 

Further  development  of  language  skills  in  a  context 
of  contemporary  German  business  and  economic 
literature  and  related  cultural  topics.  A  review  of 
grammar  is  included.  Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a  300- 
level  course.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

44:342:  Survey  of  German  Literature. 

An  overview  of  the  development  of  German 
literature  in  its  intellectual  and  historical  contexts, 
with  selections  from  original  texts.  Development  of 
language  skills  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
44:202  or  a  300-level  course.  4  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 

44:403  Advanced  German  Business  and  Society. 

Further  development  of  business,  economic,  and 
cultural  topics  using  German  periodicals.  May  be 
taken  with  either  business-economic  or  cultural 
focus,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  Writing  of  German  business  letters. 
Prerequisite:  44:303.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

44:423  Lyric  Poetry. 

Examples  of  lyric  poetry  encompassing  the  course 
of  German  literary  history.  Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a 
300-level  course.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third 
year) 

44:443  The  Romantic  Period  and  the  19th  Century. 

The  Romantic,  Biedermeier,  Jungdeutschland, 
Realism,  and  Naturalism,  as  reflected  in  prose 
literature.  Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a  300-level 
course.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

44:447  Topics  in  18th-Century  Literature. 

Literary  masterpieces  of  the  German  Enlighten- 
ment, Storm  and  Stress,  and  Classic  periods. 
Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a  300-level  course.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

44:448  Topics  in  20th-century  Literature. 

Works  representing  the  variety  of  movements  and 
trends  in  modern  German  literature  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a  300-level  course.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  every  third  year) 

44:461  Drama. 

Selected  plays  from  Lessing  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  44:202  or  a  300-level  course.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

44:503  Internship. 

Supervised  employment  for  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  environ- 
ment. Prerequisite:  permission  of  Department.  4-8 
semester  hours. 

44:541  Seminar  in  German  Literature  and  Culture. 

In-depth  study  of  a  specific  problem.  Designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  varying  critical 
approaches.  Open  by  permission  of  instructor. 
4  semester  hours.  (S,  every  third  year) 

44:542  Independent  Study. 

As  needed.  1-4  semester  hours. 

SPANISH 

Courses  48:301,  48:370,  and  48:401  are  requirements 
for  the  major  in  Spanish.  In  addition,  40:110  and 
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one  course  in  Latin  American  history  are  required. 
Courses  in  other  languages  and  literatures, 
European  history,  world  politics,  sociology, 
anthropology,  religion,  philosophy,  and  music/art 
appreciation  or  history  are  recommended. 
Students  who  wish  to  obtain  teacher  certification 
are  particularly  encouraged  to  select  courses  in 
other  languages.  French,  German,  and  Latin  are 
desirable  for  those  planning  graduate  study. 

48:101-102  Elementary  Spanish  I-II. 

Intensive  development  of  auditory  discrimination 
and  pronunciation.  Presentation  of  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  basic  cultural  patterns. 
Conversational  and  written  drills.  Extensive  use  of 
the  language  laboratory.  Not  for  minor  or  major 
credit.  4  semester  hours  each.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills, 
Foreign  Language.  (F,  S) 

48:201  Intermediate  Spanish  I. 

Review  of  grammatical  structures  and  expanded 
practice  in  auditory  and  reading  comprehension, 
together  with  exercises  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. Not  for  minor  credit.  Prerequisite:  48:102  or 
equivalent  proficiency.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

48:202  Intermediate  Spanish  II. 

Development  of  intermediate  receptive  and 
productive  skills.  Intensive  work  with  readings 
selected  from  a  broad  range  of  sources  to  provide 
cultural  enrichment  and  familiarity  with  practical 
applications  of  the  language.  Not  for  minor  credit. 
Prerequisite:  48:201  or  equivalent  proficiency. 
4  semester  hours.  (S) 

48:301  Conversation  and  Composition  I. 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  correct  colloquial 
expression  in  speech;  brief  essays  on  contemporary 
topics;  letter  writing.  A  review  of  basic  grammar  is 
included.  Required  for  the  major  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  48:202  or  equivalent  proficiency. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

48:303  Business  Spanish. 

Further  development  of  language  skills  in  a  context 
of  contemporary  Spanish  business  literature. 
Reading  and  translating  written  documents  and 
business  correspondence.  A  review  of  grammar 
may  be  included  as  needed.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:301  or  equivalent 
proficiency.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

48:305  Spanish  for  Social  Services. 

Emphasis  on  idiom  and  vocabulary  related  to 
public  contact  professions:  education,  health  care, 
law  enforcement,  personnel,  welfare,  etc.,  through 
exposure  to  forms  of  language  typical  of  Hispanic 
populations  in  U.S.  metropolitan  areas.  Readings 
from  sociological  ,  cultural,  and  technical  sources; 
class  interviews  with  native  speakers.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:301  or 
equivalent  proficiency.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

48:370  Hispanic  Culture. 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  Hispanic 
civilization  —  both  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  — 
and  of  the  context  of  contemporary  Spanish- 
speaking  societies.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 


Prerequisite:  48:301  or  equivalent  proficiency. 
4  semester  hours.  (S) 

48:401  Conversation  and  Composition  II. 

Intensive  work  in  refinement  of  oral  and  written 
style.  Study  of  advanced  grammar.  Some  work 
with  the  concepts  of  literary  stylistics.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:301  or 
equivalent  proficiency.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

48:442  Early  Spanish  Literature. 

Selections  from  anonymous  masterpieces  and 
classical  authors  —  conquerors,  saints, 
playwrights,  mystics,  adventurers  —  from  the 
medieval  beginnings  of  Peninsular  romance 
literature  through  the  centuries  of  Spain's 
greatness  and  decay.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  48:370  or  equivalent  proficiency.  4 
semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

48:443  Modern  Spanish  Literature. 

A  selection  of  prose  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  and 
drama  from  the  19th-century  Romantic  movement 
through  the  post-Franco  era,  chosen  for  the 
insights  they  afford  into  Spanish  life  and  thought. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:370 
or  equivalent  proficiency.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

48:447  Modern  Spanish  American  Literature. 

An  exploration  of  the  world  "south  of  the  border," 
based  on  selected  readings  from  all  genres  from  the 
beginning  of  the  national  period  through  the  20th 
century,  emphasizing  major  authors.  Course  con- 
ducted in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:370  or  equiva- 
lent proficiency.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

48:503  Internship. 

Supervised  employment  for  a  minimum  of  six 
weeks  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  envi- 
ronment. Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  Department.  1-4  semester  hours.  Contact  hours  to 
be  arranged. 

48:541  Seminar. 

In-depth  study  of  a  selected  topic.  Open  by 
permission  of  instructor.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:401  or  equivalent 
proficiency.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

48:542  Independent  Study. 

May  include  the  opportunity  to  teach  parts  of 
elementary  and  intermediate  language  courses. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  48:401 
or  equivalent  proficiency.  1-4  semester  hours.  Contact 
hours  to  be  arranged. 
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MUSIC 

Department  Head:  Hegberg 


Professors  Deibler  and  Stretansky;  Associate  Professors 
Boltz,  Fries,  Hegberg,  and  Magnus;  Assistant  Professors 
Klak,  Rislow;  Instructor  Smith 

The  goal  of  the  Music  Department  is  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  quality  teaching  and  overall 
professionalism  which  will  enable  students  to 
achieve  their  utmost  musical  potential  within  the 
framework  of  a  liberal  arts  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  we  aim  to  attract  the  brightest  and  most 
talented  students  we  can  through  offering  a  variety 
of  programs  —  our  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  music  minor  curricula.  The  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  provides  a  highly  specialized 
curriculum  in  music.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
music  offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  specialized 
study  in  music  with  another  related  area.  The  minor 
enables  the  non-music  major  to  pursue  some 
specialized  study  in  music.  Specific  requirements  for 
all  music  degrees  are  listed  below.  In  addition  to  the 
curricular  programs,  the  music  department  provides 
a  variety  of  opportunities  in  music  for  all  students 
regardless  of  their  major  educational  interests  and 
career  goals. 

Students  enrolled  in  bachelor  of  music  degree 
programs  are  required  to  select  a  major  performance 
area  in  which  they  are  proficient  and  in  which  they 
show  promise  of  further  achievement.  Musical 
performance  is  central  to  the  overall  curricular 
experience.  Major  performance  areas  include  piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  violin,  cello,  bass,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horn, 
trombone,  baritone  horn,  tuba,  percussion,  guitar, 
and  composition. 

The  non-major  may  take  music  courses  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  These  include  literature 
and  theory  courses,  private  study,  ensemble,  and 
major  performing  groups.  Non-majors  may  take  up 
to  16  semester  hours  of  applied  music  for  credit 
toward  their  degree  programs. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  (Music  Education).  The 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Music  Education  is 
awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  curriculum 
as  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  music  teachers  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
the  University  Core  requirements  listed  in  Chapter 
13,  the  candidate  must  complete  the  following 
program  with  a  C-  average  in  music.  Only  grades 
of  C  -  or  better  are  acceptable  for  courses  listed  with 
an  asterisk. 

Music 
Music  Literature 
50:150         Survey  of  Music  Literature 
50:151        The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
*50:250         The  Music  of  the  Classic 

and  Romantic  Eras 
*50:350         20th-century  Music 


Music  Theory 

50:160:01  Written  Theory  I 

50:160:02  Aural  Theory  I 

50:162:01  Written  Theory  II 

50:162:02  Aural  Theory  II 

*50:261:01  Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02  Aural  Theory  III 

*50:263  Form  and  Analysis 

*50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

50:365:01  Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 

Conducting 

*50:371  Instrumental  Conducting 

*50:372  Choral  Conducting 

Education 

30:150         Educational  Psychology 
30:200-201  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Education  I  and  II 
*56:340         Elementary  and  Middle  School 

Classroom  Methods 
*56:341         Secondary  Classroom  Methods 
*56:345         Instrumental  Methods 
*56:400         Student  Teaching 

Applied  Music 

*Major  Lesson  (7  semesters) 

50:036        Piano  Class  I-II 
*50:037        Piano  Class  III 
*50:039        Voice  Class 
*50:040         Brass  Class  I-II 
*50:041         Woodwind  Class  I-II 
*50:042         String  Class  I-II 
*  50: 043         Percussion  Class 
*50:044         Guitar  Class 

50:072         Musical  Theatre 

50:080-081  Dance  I-II 

50:089         Training  Orchestra 

Performing  Group  (7  semesters) 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  (Performance  and  Studio 
Teaching).  The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in 
Performance  and  Studio  Teaching  is  designed  for 
the  music  student  who  desires  a  specialized 
emphasis  in  performance.  To  be  accepted  as  a  major 
in  this  program,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  superior 
performance  skill  in  the  given  performance  area  and 
to  give  evidence  of  this  skill  as  a  performer  at 
workshops  and  recitals.  In  addition  to  the  core 
requirements  listed  earlier,  the  candidate  must 
complete  the  following  program  with  a  C  average. 
Only  grades  of  C-  or  better  are  acceptable  for 
courses  listed  with  an  asterisk. 

Music 
Music  Literature 
50:150         Survey  of  Musical  Literature 
50:151         The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
*50:250         The  Music  of  the  Classic 

and  Romantic  Eras 
*50:350         20th-century  Music 

Music  Theory 

50:160:01  Written  Theory  I 

50:160:02  Aural  Theory  I 

50:162:01  Written  Theory  II 

50:162:02  Aural  Theory  II 

*50:261:01  Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02  Aural  Theory  III 
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*50:263  Form  and  Analysis 

*50:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

Applied  Music 

*Major  Lesson  (8  semesters) 

Additional  Requirements 
*50:399        Pedagogy 
*50:500         One-half  Recital 
*50:500         Full  Recital 

*50: Conducting  (major  area) 

50:522         Preparatory  Program  Internship 
*  Literature  Elective  (applied  area) 

Separate  programs  in  applied  music  study  are 
designed  according  to  the  student's  applied  music 
specialization.  The  major  teacher-adviser  may,  in 
addition,  prescribe  certain  applied  areas  of 
instruction.  Applied  music  requirements  are  further 
defined  as  follows. 

VOCAL  MAJOR 

50:036        Piano  Class  I-II 

*50:072         Musical  Theatre 

*50:084-085  Diction  I-II 

Electives  in  Music  (6  s.h.) 
Performing  Group  (8  semesters) 

KEYBOARD  MAJOR 

*50:037         Piano  Class  III 

Electives  in  Music  (10  s.h.) 

*50:076         Small  Ensemble 

Performing  Group  (8  semesters) 

INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 

50:036         Piano  Class  I-II 

instrument  Classes  (2  semesters) 
*50:076         Small  Ensemble 

Electives  in  Music  (4  s.h.) 
Performing  Group  (8  semesters) 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  (Church  Music).  The 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Church  Music  is 
designed  for  the  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a 
church  musician.  Performance  areas  in  this  degree 
program  are  organ  and  voice.  In  addition  to  the 
Core  requirements  listed  earlier,  the  candidate  is 
required  to  complete  the  following  program  with  a 
C  average.  Only  grades  of  C-  or  better  are 
acceptable  for  courses  listed  with  an  asterisk. 

VOCAL  MAJOR 

Mus/'c  and  Church  Music 
Music  Literature 
50:150         Survey  of  Music  Literature 
50:151         The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
*50:250        The  Music  of  the  Classic 

and  Romantic  Eras 
*50:254         Christian  Worship 
*50:350         20th-century  Music 
*50:353         Survey  of  Sacred  Choral  Literature 

Music  Theory 
50:160:01    Written  Theory  I 
50:160:02    Aural  Theory  I 


50:162:01  Written  Theory  II 

50:162:02  Aural  Theory  II 

*50:261:01  Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02  Aural  Theory  III 

*50:263  Form  and  Analysis 

*50:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

Conducting 
*50:372         Choral  Conducting 

Applied  Music 

50:003-004  Organ  Lesson  (6  semesters) 
*50:009-010  Voice  Lesson  (8  semesters) 
*50:037         Piano  Class  HI 
50:080-081  Dance  I-II 
*50:500         Full  Recital 
*50:551         Church  Music  Project 

Performing  Group  (8  semesters) 

ORGAN  MAJOR 

Music  Literature 
50:150         Survey  of  Music  Literature 
50:151         The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
*50:250        The  Music  of  the  Classic 

and  Romantic  Eras 
*50:254         Christian  Worship 
*50:350         20th-century  Music 
*50:353         Survey  of  Sacred  Choral  Literature 

Music  Theory 

50:160:01  Written  Theory  I 

50:160:02  Aural  Theory  I 

50:162:01  Written  Theory  II 

50:162:02  Aural  Theory  II 

*50:261:01  Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02  Aural  Theory  III 

*50:263  Form  and  Analysis 

*50:361  16th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:362  18th-Century  Counterpoint 

*50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

Conducting 
*50:372         Choral  Conducting 

Applied  Music 

*50:003-004  Organ  Lesson  (8  semesters) 
50:009-010  Voice  Lesson  (3  semesters) 
*50:037        Piano  Class  III 
50:039        Voice  Class 
50:080-081  Dance  I-II 
*50:500         Full  Recital 
*50:551         Church  Music  Project 

Performing  Group  (8  semesters) 

Additional  Requirements 

Electives  in  Music  (8  semester  hours) 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  MUSIC.  A  student 

enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program 
with  a  major  in  music  selects  a  program  area  based 
on  his  or  her  interests  and  career  goals.  Program 
areas  combine  courses  in  related  fields.  In  addition 
to  the  Core  requirements  listed  earlier,  the  candidate 
is  required  to  complete  the  program  with  a  C 
average.  Only  grades  of  C-  or  better  are  acceptable 
for  courses  listed  with  an  asterisk.  All  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  degree  are  required  to 
complete  the  following  courses. 
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50:036         Piano  Class  I-II 
50:150         Survey  of  Music  Literature 
50:160:01    Written  Theory  I 
50:160:02    Aural  Theory  I 
*50: 162:01    Written  Theory  II 
*50:162:02    Aural  Theory  II 
*50:250        The  Music  of  the  Classic 
and  Romantic  Eras 
Major  Lesson  (8  semesters) 

Additional  course  work  varies,  depending  on 
which  program  area  is  chosen.  Required  courses  in 
each  program  area  follow. 

Creating  Music.  Students  enrolled  in  this  program 
area  have  compositional  talents  they  wish  to 
develop  within  the  framework  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
education. 

*50:037  Piano  Class  III 

50:040  Brass  Class  I-II 

50:042  String  Class  I-II 

50:041  Woodwind  Class  I-II 

50:043  Percussion  Class 

50:089  Training  Orchestra  (2  semesters) 

*50:261:01  Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02  Aural  Theory  III 

*50:263  Form  and  Analysis 

*50:350  20th-century  Music 

*50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

50:365:01  Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 
*50:375,  376  Arranging 
Composition  Lesson  (4  semesters) 

Music  Criticism.  A  student  enrolled  in  this  program 
area  has  interests  in  music  and  English. 


*50:102 
*50:151 

A  Study  of  Jazz 

The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 

*50:261:01 
*50:261:02 
*50:263 

Written  Theory  III 
Aural  Theory  III 
Form  and  Analysis 

*50:350 
*50:363 

20th-century  Music 
20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 

Individual  students'  needs  in  English  will  be 
satisfied  through  a  flexible  combination  of  5  courses: 

*English  Composition,  Literature,  electives 

Music  and  Studio  Recording  Techniques.  A  student 
enrolled  in  this  program  area  has  interests  in  music, 
sound  engineering,  science,  and  technology. 


50:040 

Brass  Class  I-II 

50:041 

Woodwind  Class  I-II 

50:042 

String  Class  I-II 

50:043 

Percussion  Class 

50:044 

Guitar  Class 

50:089 

Training  Orchestra  (2  semesters) 

*24:191 

Interpersonal  Communications 

*50:261:01 

Written  Theory  III 

*50:261:02 

Aural  Theory  HI 

*24:271 

Broadcast  Announcing  and 

Production 

50:291 

Studio  Engineering  I 

50:292 

Studio  Engineering  II 

50:365:01 

Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 

50:371 

Instrumental  Conducting 

24:501 

Practicum  (2  semester  hours) 

*50:502 

Internship  (0-8  semester  hours) 

Music  and  Business.  A  student  interested  in  a 
business  career  with  a  music-related  company  will 
select  this  program  area. 

*08:101         Financial  Accounting 
50:102         A  Study  of  Jazz 
*06:202         Business  Statistics 
*28:202         Principles  of  Microeconomics 
*50:261:01    Written  Theory  III 
*50:261:02    Aural  Theory  III 
*06:300         Managing 
*06:390         Marketing 
*88:400         Arts  Management 

Music/Business  electives 

(10  semester  hours) 

Music  and  Communications.  This  program  area 
combines  courses  in  music  and  communications  for 
the  musician  with  an  interest  in  radio,  television, 
and  film. 

*24:171         Introduction  to  Broadcasting 
*24:271         Broadcast  Announcing  and  Production 
*24:282         Fundamentals  of  TV  Production 
*24:371         Broadcast  Advertising:  Writing 

and  Practices 
*24:471         Broadcast  Station  Management 
50:102         A  Study  of  Jazz 
50:151        The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
50:291         Studio  Engineering 
*50:350        20th-century  Music 
*50:363        20th-century  Harmonic  Practice 
50:365:01    Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 
24:501         Practicum  (2  semester  hours) 

Music/Communications  electives 
(2  semester  hours) 

Music  and  Theatre.  Courses  in  music,  theatre,  and 
dance  are  combined  in  this  program  area  for  the 
student  with  an  interest  in  the  stage. 
*24:161         Introduction  to  the  Theatre 
*24:251         Acting  I 
*24:341-342  Make-up  and  Costuming 

for  the  Theatre 
*  24: 344         Scene  Design 
*24:346         Lighting  for  the  Theatre 
*24:352         Directing  I 
*24:461         Theatre  Organization  and 

Management 
*50:072         Musical  Theatre 
50:080-083  Dance  I-rV 
50:102         A  Study  of  Jazz 
24:501         Practicum  (2  semester  hours) 
Music/Theatre  electives 
(4  semester  hours) 

Theoretical  Studies.  This  program  area  is  designed 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  develop  applied 
skills,  and  gain  theoretical  and  historical  knowledge 
in  music  within  the  framework  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
education.  A  student  who  is  unsure  of  his  or  her 
interests  and  career  goals  should  select  this  program 
area.  A  specific  program  area  should  be  selected  by 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

*50:151         The  Music  of  the  Medieval, 

Renaissance,  and  Baroque  Eras 
*50:261:01    Written  Theory  III 
*50:261:02    Aural  Theory  III 
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*50:263         Form  and  Analysis 
50:365:01    Introduction  to  Electronic  Music 
Music  electives 
(8  semester  hours) 

Minor  in  Music.  Students  minoring  in  Music  must 
successfully  complete  18  semester  hours  including 
50:160,  and  either  50:101  or  50:150.  One  additional 
music  literature  course  must  be  chosen.  The 
remaining  courses  are  elective  with  the  guidance  of 
an  adviser.  Elective  credit  in  applied  music  and 
performing  groups  will  be  limited  to  2  semester 
hours  each. 

APPLIED  MUSIC  —  LESSONS 

Lessons  carry  from  1-3  semester  hours  credit.  One 
semester  hour  is  awarded  for  a  weekly  half-hour 
lesson.  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Music  Education 
majors  generally  take  1  semester  hour  lessons  on 
their  major  instrument.  Church  Music  majors  and 
juniors  and  seniors  in  the  Performance  and  Studio 
Teaching  curriculum  take  a  weekly  one-hour  lesson 
on  their  major  instrument  and  receive  2  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the 
Performance  and  Studio  Teaching  curriculum 
receive  3  semester  hours  for  a  weekly  one-hour 
lesson  on  their  major  instrument. 

50:001-002  Brass  Lesson. 

Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical 
facility,  and  interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber 
literature  for  the  particular  instrument.  (F,  S) 

50:003-004  Organ  Lesson. 

Emphasis  on  acquisition  of  a  sound  technique  with 
study  of  standard  recital  literature  as  well  as 
literature  for  use  in  the  worship  service  with 
literature  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

50:005-006  Piano  Lesson. 

Emphasis  on  acquisition  of  a  sound  technique, 
with  study  of  standard  literature  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student. 

50:007-008  String  Lesson. 

Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical 
facility,  and  interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber 
literature  for  the  particular  instrument. 

50:009-010  Voice  Lesson. 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  sing  freely  and 
musically.  Breath  control  and  resonance  as  well  as 
range  quality  and  clear  diction  are  developed 
through  exercises  and  selected  vocal  literature. 

50:011-012  Woodwind  Lesson. 

Development  of  good  tonal  quality,  technical 
facility,  and  interpretation  of  solo  and  chamber 
literature  for  the  particular  instrument. 

50:013-014  Percussion  Lesson. 

Development  of  technical  facility  on  all  areas  of 
percussion:  timpani,  drum  set,  mallets,  auxiliary 
percussion,  ethnic  percussion,  and  snare  drum. 
Interpretation  and  musical  training  with  emphasis 
on  a  well-rounded  percussion  ability. 

50:015-016  Harpsichord  Lesson. 

Emphasis  on  acquisition  of  a  sound  technique  with 
study  of  standard  literature  selected  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  individual  student  and  with  study  of 
continuo-playing . 

50:017-018  Guitar  Lesson. 

Private  instruction  in  classical  guitar,  extensive 
exploration  of  basic  musical  repertoire,  e.g.,  Pujol, 
Guiliani,  Carcassi,  Sor,  scales,  triads,  and  other 
technical  matters;  investigation  of  folk,  popular, 
and  electric  guitar  procedures. 

50:023-024  Composition  Lesson. 

Private  instruction  in  crafting  and  notating  musical 
works.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

50:036  Piano  Class  I-II. 

A  functional  approach  to  the  keyboard  for 
beginning  students.  Emphasis  on  harmonization, 
transposition,  development  of  technique,  sight- 
reading,  and  improvisation.  Piano  Class  I  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Piano  Class  II.  I  semester  hour. 
3  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:037  Piano  Class  III. 

Functional  approach  to  the  keyboard  for  the 
intermediate-level  student.  Emphasis  on 
harmonization,  transposition,  development  of 
technique,  sight-reading,  and  improvisation. 
Prerequisite:  50:036.  1  semester  hour.  3  contact 
hours.  (F) 

50:039  Voice  Class. 

An  approach  to  vocal  instruction  designed  to 
improve  individual  singing  ability  and  to  teach 
vocal  pedagogical  skills.  1  semester  hour.  2  contact 
hours.  (F) 

50:040-043  INSTRUMENT  CLASSES  include  a 
basic  knowledge  of  playing  and  teaching  the  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  to  meet  the  needs  for 
instrumental  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Study 
of  the  historical  development,  literature, 
performance  techniques  and  pedagogy.  Music 
majors  only.  2  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:040  Brass  Class  I-II.  (F,  S) 

50:041  Woodwind  Class  I-II.  (F,  S) 

50:042  String  Class  I-II.  (F,  S) 

50:043  Percussion  Class.  (F,  S) 

50:044  Guitar  Class. 

A  functional  approach  to  the  guitar  for  beginning 
students.  Emphasis  on  development  of  technique, 
reading  skills,  and  improvisation.  2  semester  hour. 
2  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:072  Musical  Theatre. 

An  in-depth  study  of  roles,  scenes,  and  ensembles 
from  varied  literature  for  the  musical  stage. 
Designed  to  develop  proper  musical  and  dramatic 
preparation  for  performance,  through  emphasis 
and  exercise  of  total  sensory  awareness.  2  semester 
hour.  2  contact  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

88:555:01  Forum. 

Student  solo  and  ensemble  performance  in  a  semi- 
formal  setting  with  other  students  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Communications.  Programs  by 
visiting  organizations,  guest  artists,  and  guest 
lecturers  are  also  presented.  No  credit.  1  contact 
hour.  (F,  S) 
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ENSEMBLES 

50:073:01  Choir:  University  Concert. 

A  major  performing  large  ensemble  which  serves 
as  a  training  laboratory  in  which  future  music 
educators  learn  the  extensive  choral  literature  and 
techniques  of  developing  choral  singing.  Also 
functions  as  a  performing  organization  dedicated 
to  high  standards  of  choral  performance.  In 
addition  to  campus  and  other  area  concerts,  the 
University  Choir  schedules  an  extended  tour  each 
year.  1  semester  hour.  3  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:073:02  Choir:  Chapel  Choir. 

A  choral  performing  group  which  rehearses  and 
performs  a  variety  of  sacred  choral  literature.  The 
choir  functions  as  the  resident  choir  for  the 
University  Chapel  service.  1  semester  hour. 

2  rehearsals  per  week.  (F,  S) 

50:074  Orchestra. 

A  major  instrumental  performing  group  which 
rehearses  and  performs  a  wide  range  of  orchestral 
music  for  full  orchestra  and  chamber  orchestra, 
including  joint  performances  with  choral  and 
musical  theatre  organizations.  1  semester  hour. 

3  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:075:01  Wind  Ensemble. 

A  select  ensemble  for  advanced  wind  and 
percussion  players.  The  musical  focus  is  on 
rehearsal  and  performance  of  challenging  20th- 
century  wind  repertoire.  1  semester  hour.  Contact 
hours  as  required. 

50:075:02  Symphonic  Band. 

A  large  instrumental  performing  group  that 
rehearses  and  performs  repertoire  reflecting  a 
variety  of  musical  styles.  1  semester  hour.  Contact 
hours  as  required. 

50:075:03  Crusader  Marching  Band. 

An  instrumental  performing  group  which 
rehearses  and  performs  during  the  fall  season  only. 
1  semester  hour.  Contact  hours  as  required. 

50:076:01-01  Small  Ensemble. 

Chamber  music  of  various  styles  and  periods 
studied  and  performed  in  smaller  string, 
woodwind,  brass,  percussion,  and  vocal 
ensembles,  including  piano  and  organ.  1  semester 
hour.  (F,  S) 

50:077  University  Chamber  Singers. 

A  small  group  of  highly  select  chamber  musicians 
which  rehearses  and  performs  two  distinctly 
different  programs  each  year:  a  Christmas  concert 
with  carols  from  different  countries  sung  in 
original  languages,  and  a  spring  concert  which 
centers  around  16th-  and  17th-century  secular 
madrigals,  chansons,  and  lieds.  1  semester  hour.  2 
contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:078  Jazz  Ensemble. 

The  rehearsal  and  performance  of  20th-century 
music  reflecting  jazz,  rock,  and  folk  influences. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  student 
involvement  by  means  of  improvisational  and 
compositional  aspects  of  the  ensemble's  activities. 
1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  COURSES 

56:340  Elementary  and  Middle  School  Classroom 
Methods. 

Instructional  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
classroom  music.  The  course  will  emphasize 
teaching  craft,  curriculum  development,  and  vocal 
and  choral  procedures  in  school  music  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  middle  school  levels. 
Prerequisite:  satisfactory  completion  of  all 
sophomore-level  courses.  Two  seven- week 
segments.  2  semester  hours.  4  contact  hours  each 
segment.  (F) 

56:341  Secondary  Classroom  Methods. 

Instructional  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
classroom  general  music  to  students.  The  course 
will  emphasize  teaching  craft,  curriculum 
development,  and  vocal  and  choral  procedures  in 
school  music  programs  at  the  high  school  level. 
Prerequisite:  satisfactory  completion  of  sophomore- 
level  courses.  One  seven-week  segment.  2  semester 
hours.  4  contact  hours.  (S) 

56:345  Instrumental  Methods. 

Instructional  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
instrumental  music  to  beginning  through 
intermediate-level  students  in  school  instrumental 
music  programs.  As  a  synthesis  for  all  previous 
instrument  classes,  the  course  will  stress  teaching 
demonstrations  on  all  band  and  orchestra 
instruments,  program  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  music  selection  for  instrumentalists  in 
elementary  through  senior  high  school  levels. 
Prerequisite:  50:040-50:043,  50:371,  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  sophomore-level  courses.  One 
seven-week  segment.  2  semester  hours.  4  contact 
hours.  (S) 

56:400  Student  Teaching. 

Full-time,  supervised  teaching  in  a  public  school 
music  department.  Four  semester  hours  each  in 
Preparation  and  Planning,  Classroom  Performance, 
and  Classroom  Management,  for  a  total  of  12 
semester  hours  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  music  theory,  literature, 
conducting,  and  methods  courses  with  verification 
from  the  coordinator  of  music  education.  Students 
may  not  register  for  any  performing  ensembles 
during  the  semester  in  which  they  student 
teach.  (F,  S) 


MUSIC  LITERATURE  AND  THEORY  COURSE 

50:101  Introduction  to  Music. 

The  development  of  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing for  music,  its  underlying  elements,  and 
aspects  of  style  and  historical  setting.  Not  open  to 
music  majors.  4  semester  hours.  5  contact  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts.  (F,  S) 

50:102  A  Study  of  Jazz. 

A  historical  overview  of  the  development  and 
evolution  of  jazz  styles  through  listening  analysis 
and  performance.  Open  to  music  majors  and  non- 
majors.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

50:150  Survey  of  Music  Literature. 

Proceeds  from  a  review  of  the  elements  of  music  to 
an  introduction  to  concepts  of  style  and  historical 
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perspective.  Prerequisite  for  all  subsequent  courses 
in  Music  Literature  where,  in  a  sequence  of 
historical  periods,  representative  compositions  and 
composers  are  examined  critically  for  stylistic 
characteristics  in  the  light  of  social-cultural 
developments.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  2  semester  hours.  3  contact  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Fine  Arts.  (F) 

50:151  The  Music  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance, 
and  Baroque  Eras. 

Music  history  and  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
Western  civilization  until  1750.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

50:160:01  Written  Theory  I. 

Eighteenth-  and  19th-century  harmonic  practice 
including  diatonic  seventh  chords  in  all  positions. 
Analysis  of  standard  literature.  2  semester  hours. 
2.5  contact  hours.  (F) 

50:160:02  Aural  Theory  I. 

Prepared  and  sight-singing  of  simple  diatonic 
melodies  in  the  major  and  minor  modes.  Includes 
simple  rhythmic  and  melodic  dictation.  2  semester 
hours.  2.5  contact  hours.  (F) 

50:162:01  Written  Theory  II. 

Eighteenth-  and  19th-century  harmonic  practice 
including  diatonic  seventh  chords  in  all  positions 
and  simple  modulation.  Analysis  of  standard 
literature.  Prerequisite:  50:160:01.  2  semester  hours. 
2.5  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:162:02  Aural  Theory  II. 

Prepared  and  sight-singing  of  diatonic  melodies  in 
the  major  and  minor  mode  involving  chromatics 
and  key  changes.  Dictation  includes  more 
extended  melodies  in  the  major  and  minor  modes 
including  chromatic  tones.  Simple  two-part 
dictation  is  also  included,  as  a  basic  four-part 
dictation.  Prerequisite:  50:160:02.  2  semester  hours. 
2.5  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:250  The  Music  of  the  Classic 
and  Romantic  Eras. 

Music  history  of  literature  from  1750  until  1900. 
3  semester  hours.  (S) 

50:254  Christian  Worship:  Its  Theology,  Liturgy, 
and  Music. 

The  study  of  Christian  worship  from  an  historical 
perspective  with  emphasis  on  the  theology  of 
worship,  liturgical  forms  and  their  development, 
and  the  role  and  types  of  music  (hymnody, 
Psalmody,  and  musical  settings  of  liturgical  texts) 
associated  with  worship.  Same  as  70:254.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:261:01  Written  Theory  HI. 

Continuation  of  Theory  II  with  emphasis  on 
chromatic  devices  used  by  18th-  and  19th-century 
composers  to  enrich  the  harmonic  background  of 
their  compositions.  Students  will  learn  to  recognize 
and  to  use  these  devices  in  their  own  work. 
Prerequisite:  50:162:01.  2  semester  hours.  2.5  contact 
hours.  (F) 

50:261:02  Aural  Theory  HI. 

The  prepared  and  sight-singing  of  advanced 
melodies  in  the  major,  minor,  and  liturgical  modes. 
Advanced  melodic  and  two-part  linear  dictations 
are  included  plus  a  continuation  of  four-part 


dictation.  Prerequisite:  50:162:02.  2  semester  hours. 
(F) 

50:263  Form  and  Analysis. 

The  standard  forms  of  music  are  examined  through 
analysis  of  design  and  tonal  structure. 
Contrapuntal  forms  and  some  unique  forms  are 
also  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  50:261:01.  3  semester 
hours.  4  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:350  20th-century  Music. 

Musical  history  and  literature  from  1900  until  the 
present.  2  semester  hours.  (F) 

50:353  Survey  of  Sacred  Choral  Literature. 

Survey  of  sacred  choral  literature  for  adult  choirs 
approached  chronologically  and  of  materials  and 
literature  for  use  with  children's  choirs  of  various 
ages.  3  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:361  16th-century  Counterpoint. 

The  analysis  and  writing  of  two-  and  three-voice 
counterpoint  in  16th-century  style.  Prerequisite: 
50:261:01.  2  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:362  18th-century  Counterpoint. 

The  analysis  and  writing  of  counterpoint  in  the 
style  of  Bach.  Various  contrapuntal  techniques  and 
forms  including  canon,  invertible  counterpoint, 
two-  and  three-part  inventions,  chorale  preludes, 
and  fugues  will  be  examined.  Prerequisite: 
50:261:01.  2  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:363  20th-century  Harmonic  Practice. 

Harmonic  devices,  with  emphasis  on  student 
compositions  and  laboratory  performances. 
Includes  experiences  in  electronic  music  laboratory 
performances.  2  semester  hours.  (F) 

50:365:01  Introduction  to  Electronic  Music. 

Use  and  theory  of  the  components  of  the 
synthesizer,  basic  tape-recording  techniques, 
problems  and  techniques  of  composition  using 
electronic  means,  creation  of  a  work  which 
synchronizes  live  and  electronically-generated 
sounds.  1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:370  Orchestration. 

Technical  aspects  of  transcribing  music  for 
instrumental  ensembles  of  varying  size  and  ability. 
2  semester  hours.  (F,  S,  alternate  years) 

50:375  Arranging  I. 

Modern  chord  progressions  and  harmonic  motion, 
closed-  and  open-chord  voicing,  four-  and  five-part 
section  writing,  principles  of  background  writing, 
reed  and  brass  section  arranging.  2  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 

50:376  Arranging  II. 

Introductions,  modulations,  minor  chord 
progressions  and  harmonic  motion, 
countermelodies,  modern  open  voicings,  arranging 
for  small  bands  and  choral  groups,  scoring  for 
stage  bands.  Prerequisite:  50:375.  2  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

50:450  Topics  in  Music  Literature. 

Study  of  various  topics  in  Music  Literature. 
Piano  Literature 
Vocal  Literature 
Organ  Literature 
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Woodwind  Literature 
2  semester  hours.  (F,  S,  alternate  years) 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

50:079:01  Jazz  Improvisation. 

The  development  of  improvisational  skills  in  the 
jazz  idiom  through  performance  and  study  of 
recordings.  Prerequisite:  Students  must  be  able  to 
read  music  and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
proficiency  on  an  instrument.  2  semester  hours.  (S) 

50:080  Dance  I. 

Functional  dance  and  appreciation  relating  to  the 
various  dance  styles  and  traditions.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  ballet  and  jazz  technique.  Open  to  non- 
majors.  1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (F) 

50:081  Dance  II. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  in  the  development 
of  rhythmic  response.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
modern  dance  technique  and  choreography.  Open 
to  non-majors.  1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:082  Dance  III. 

A  study  of  ballet  and  jazz  dance  technique.  Open 
to  non-majors.  Prerequisite:  50:081  or  permission 
of  instructor.  1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (F) 

50:083  Dance  IV. 

Continuing  development  of  ballet  and  jazz  dance 
technique.  Open  to  non-majors.  Prerequisite: 
50:083  or  permission  of  instructor.  1  semester  hour. 
2  contact  hours. 

50:084  Diction  I  (French  and  German). 

Designed  specifically  for  the  singer.  Phonetic 
analysis  stressed  with  reference  to  vocal  repertoire. 
1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:085  Diction  II  (English  and  Italian). 

Designed  specifically  for  the  singer.  Phonetic 
analysis  stressed  with  reference  to  vocal  repertoire. 
1  semester  hour.  2  contact  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

50:089  Training  Orchestra. 

A  practicum  in  which  students  perform  on  a  broad 
range  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments  in  a  large 
ensemble  setting.  No  credit.  1  contact  hour.  (S) 

50:291  Studio  Engineering  I. 

An  introduction  to  modern  studio  recording 
emphasizing  an  understanding  of  the  acoustical, 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  magnetic  changes  that 
take  place  between  live  performance  and 
reproduction;  conversion  of  sound  to  electrical 
energy  by  microphones,  function  and  operation  of 
the  components  and  controls  of  magnetic  tape 
recorders.  3  semester  hours.  (F) 

50:292  Studio  Engineering  II. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  equipment,  controls,  and 
techniques  used  in  modern  studio  recording;  mike 
input,  tape  and  monitor  speaker  output,  recording 
session  procedure.  Prerequisite:  50:291.  3  semester 
hours.  (S) 

50:371  Instrumental  Conducting. 

Designed  for  the  instrumental  conductor 
emphasizing  baton  technique,  score  analysis,  error 
detection,  score  preparation,  rehearsal  procedures, 
transportation  exercises,  program  selection,  and 


dealing  with  an  instrumental  ensemble.  2  semester 
hours.  3  contact  hours.  (F) 

50:372  Choral  Conducting. 

A  course  for  the  choral  conductor  which,  besides 
technique  development,  includes  choral 
procedures,  choral  literature,  basic  English,  and 
Latin  diction.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
rehearsal  technique  and  the  problems  encountered 
conducting  choral  music  with  stylistic  integrity. 
Prerequisite:  50:160:01,  50:160:02.  2  semester  hours. 
3  contact  hours.  (S) 

50:399  Pedagogy. 

An  examination  of  materials  and  methodology  in 
the  various  areas  and  levels  of  applied  studio 
teaching.  2  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

50:500  Recital. 

Public  recital  performance  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
approval  by  the  music  faculty  on  recommendation 
of  the  major  teacher.  2  semester  hours  for  a  half 
recital.  4  semester  hours  for  a  full  recital.  (F,  S) 

50:501  Independent  Study  in  Music. 

The  study  of  a  particular  topic  under  the  guidance 
of  a  music  faculty  member  resulting  in  a  document. 
Prerequisite:  securing  a  faculty  sponsor,  topic 
approval  by  a  music  faculty  committee,  junior  or 
senior  class  standing.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
2  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

50:502  Internship. 

Supervised  work  experience  in  fields  such  as 
recording,  music  merchandising,  church  music, 
music  therapy,  instrument  repair,  and  concert 
management.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  and  a  2.75  GPA.  4  semester 
hours.  (F,  S) 

50:551  Church  Music  Project. 
Planning,  preparation,  and  performance  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  the  necessary  liturgical 
music  for  a  public  worship  service  required  of  a 
church  music  major  in  the  spring  semester  of  the 
junior  or  senior  year.  3  semester  hours. 

50:552  Preparatory  Program  Internship. 

Participation  as  an  instructor  in  the  Preparatory 
Program.  Open  only  to  majors  in  performance  and 
studio  teaching.  1  semester  hour.  (F,  S) 


PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  Persona]  Development  section  of  the 
University's  Core  Curriculum  is  designed  to  help 
students  acquire  personal  habits  and  skills  that  will 
contribute  to  their  success  in  college,  while 
preparing  them  for  a  successful  life  and  livelihood 
after  graduation.  In  addition  to  completing  four 
courses  in  physical  education,  students  are  required 
to  earn  a  grade  of  S  (Satisfactory)  in  the  following 
non-credit  courses. 
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88:001  Orientation  to  Academe. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  during  the  first  semester, 
this  program  is  designed  to  assist  students  in 
adapting  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
university  education.  Through  a  brief  series  of 
general  lectures  and  small-group  workshops, 
Orientation  to  Academe  offers  students  insights, 
information,  and  practical  advice  on  how  to  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  learning  in  a  community  of 
inquiry.  This  program  also  includes  diagnostic 
testing  of  academic  skills.  Students  who  test  below 
established  levels  may  be  required  to  complete 
additional  work. 

88:010  Introduction  to  Library  Research. 

An  introduction  to  the  library  research  skills  needed 
for  paper  and  report  writing.  Topics  are  the 
organization  of  collections,  the  kinds  and  uses  of 
reference  material,  abstracts  and  indices,  and 
sources  of  information  on  particular  subjects, 
including  print  and  non-print  media  and  databases. 
Approaching  and  organizing  a  library  research 
project,  refining  a  topic,  outlining  and  avoiding 
plagiarism  are  also  covered.  No  credit.  1  lecture  hour. 
1  practicum  hour. 

88:020  Career  Planning. 

Required  of  all  students  who  begin  their  work  as 
freshmen,  this  half-semester  course  aims  to  assist 
students  with  the  development  of  career  plans.  Its 
objectives  include  the  identification  of  work  values, 
skills  and  interests;  increased  awareness  of 
occupations;  and  the  development  of  tentative, 
realistic  career  goals. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

Department  Head:  Cooper 


Professors  Cooper,  Hunt,  and  Wiley;  Associate  Professor 
Gibson;  Lecturer  Silverman 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  philosophy  program  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  helps  students  to  think  critically  by  acquainting 
them  with  the  fundamental  techniques  of 
philosophical  analysis  and  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought.  It  also  encourages  students 
to  think  constructively  in  coming  to  terms  with  their 
own  philosophical  doubts  and  with  the 
philosophical  underpinnings  of  current  social  issues. 

The  major  in  philosophy  is  designed  to  provide 
basic  preparation  in  philosophical  methods  and 
topics  for  students  interested  in  undertaking 
graduate  studies  in  philosophy  or  related  fields  (e.g. 
theology,  law,  clinical  psychology).  For  the  major  in 
philosophy,  a  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  32 
semester  hours.  The  selection  of  major  courses  is 
determined  by  consultation  between  student  and 
adviser.  Philosophy  majors  are  urged  to  study  a 
foreign  language. 


Honors.  The  Honors  program  in  philosophy  is 
intended  to  encourage  and  commend  outstanding 
academic  work  by  philosophy  majors.  Departmental 
Honors  in  philosophy  are  awarded  to  graduating 
students  who  have  achieved  the  following:  (1) 
completion  of  requirements  for  the  major  in 
Philosophy,  (2)  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  for 
all  courses,  (3)  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.5  for 
all  courses  in  philosophy,  (4)  outstanding  academic 
work  in  at  least  one  course  of  directed  readings  and 
research  in  philosophy. 

Minor  in  Philosophy.  For  the  minor  in  philosophy  a 
student  must  take  a  minimum  of  20  semester  hours. 
The  selection  of  minor  courses  is  determined  by 
consultation  between  student  and  adviser. 
Philosophy  minors  are  urged  to  study  a  foreign 
language. 

60:101  Problems  in  Philosophy. 

An  introduction  to  philosophy  and  philosophical 
problems  with  emphasis  on  standards  and  ideals  of 
morality  and  truth.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Values.  (F,  S) 

60:102  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Same  as  70:102 

60:111  Introduction  to  Logic. 

Some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  logical  argument,  with 
an  emphasis  on  deduction,  together  with  some  of 
the  related  problems  of  language.  4  semester  hours. 
5  contact  hours.  Core:  Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics 
and  Logic.  (F,  S) 

60:122  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  principal  theories  of  moral 
value  and  obligation  in  the  history  of  Western 
thought,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
application  of  those  theories  to  some  moral 
problems.  Both  normative  and  metaethical 
perspectives  are  investigated.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (F) 

60:130  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Consists  of  selected  topics  in  the  logic  of  scientific 
method,  the  history  of  science,  and  current  ethical 
problems  of  scientific  research  and  technology.  The 
main  goals  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  nature,  limits  and 
presuppositions  of  modern  science;  (2)  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  origins  and  historical  growth  of 
science;  (3)  to  foster  informed  critical  thinking  about 
the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  human 
affairs.  4  semester  hours. 

60:213  Symbolic  Logic. 

Some  of  the  major  basic  procedures  for  determining 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  deductive  arguments, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  standard  notations, 
principles,  and  methods  used  in  modern  symbolic 
logic.  Some  aspects  of  set  theory  will  also  be 
covered.  4  semester  hours.  5  contact  hours.  Core: 
Intellectual  Skills,  Mathematics  and  Logic.  (F) 

60:220  Business  Ethics. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  ethical  problems 
facing  modern  business  regarding  such  issues  as  the 
purpose  of  business,  the  changing  role  of  business, 
response  to  the  demands  for  distributive  justice,  the 
responsibility  of  business  for  the  environment,  the 
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relationship  between  business  and  its  employees 
and  between  business  and  its  customers,  and  the 
use  of  advertising.  4  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

60:234  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

An  examination  of  literary  works  and  the  nature  of 
literature  from  the  vantage  point  of  philosophy. 
Using  a  broad  range  of  literary  texts  and  selected 
essays  in  literary  theory,  this  course  explores 
similarities  and  differences  between  literary 
(belletristic)  expression  and  other  forms  of  written 
communication.  Readings  may  include  works  such 
as  Plato's  Symposium,  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Hesse's  Siddhartha,  and  Eco's  The  Name  of  the  Rose. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Literature. 

60:235  Aesthetics. 

A  critical  examination  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  values 
as  reflected  in  both  past  and  present  philosophies  of 
art  and  beauty.  Readings  may  include  selections 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Tolstoy,  as 
well  as  from  20th-century  philosophers  and  artists. 
4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

60:241  Ancient  Philosophy. 

The  origins  of  Western  philosophical  thought,  with 
particular  attention  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (F) 

60:243  Modern  Philosophy. 

Focuses  on  the  ideas  of  European  and  British 
philosophers  from  Descartes  through  Kant. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Values.  (S) 

60:245  Existentialism. 

Major  figures  in  the  existential  movement,  from 
Kierkegaard  to  Sartre.  Careful  consideration  is  given 
to  tactics,  themes,  and  theories  that  constitute  the 
common  ground  to  this  movement.  4  semester  hours. 

60:346  Contemporary  Anglo-American  Philosophy. 

Some  major  writings  representative  of  the  various 
strains  of  contemporary  philosophical  analysis, 
including  logical  positivism  and  ordinary  language 
analysis.  4  semester  hours. 

60:347  American  Philosophy. 

Contemporary  American  philosophical  thought 
through  an  examination  of  selected  writings.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  pragmatism. 
4  semester  hours. 

60:443  Political  Philosophy. 

Same  as  66:443. 

60:500  Directed  Reading  and  Research. 

Qualified  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  a  specific  topic  in  the  field  of  philosophy  in 
consultation  with  the  Department.  Variable  credit. 

RELIGION 

The  religion  courses  attempt  to  develop 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
religious  traditions  through  the  use  of  scholarly 
methods.  Courses  offer  individuals  and  groups  the 
opportunity  for  reflection  on  the  humanizing  and 
liberalizing  importance  of  religion  as  it  affects 
human  culture  and  decision.  Major  attention  is 
given  to  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  because  of 


its  pervasive  influence  in  Western  Society.  While  the 
University  has  a  stance  within  the  context  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  students  are  encouraged  to 
study  other  aspects  of  religious  phenomena, 
especially  as  found  in  Asian  religions. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  students  who  elect  courses  in  religion  as  well  as 
those  planning  graduate  and  professional  study. 

A  major  in  religion  requires  a  minimum  of  36 
semester  hours.  At  least  8  hours  must  be  taken  in 
each  of  the  following  areas. 

I.  Biblical  Studies  (BIBS) 
II.  History  of  Religion  (HR) 
III.  Contemporary  Religious  Issues  (CRI) 

In  addition,  participation  in  the  Departmental 
Seminar  or  an  approved  Independent  Study  is 
required  in  the  senior  year.  Credit  for  the 
Departmental  Seminar  or  Independent  Study  may 
be  applied  to  the  36-semester-hour  total. 

Honors.  The  Honors  program  in  religion  is  intended 
to  encourage  and  commend  superior  academic  work 
by  religion  majors.  Departmental  Honors  in  religion 
are  awarded  graduating  students  who  have 
achieved  the  following:  (1)  completion  of 
requirements  for  the  major  in  religion,  (2)  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  for  all  courses,  (3) 
a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.5  for  all  courses  in 
religion,  (4)  superior  work  in  the  departmental 


Minor  in  Religion.  Students  minoring  in  religion 
must  successfully  complete  24  semester  hours,  of 
which  four  (4)  semester  hours  must  be  the 
Departmental  Seminar  or  an  approved  Independent 
Study.  The  selection  of  courses,  both  upper  and 
lower  level,  shall  be  in  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Department.  A  minor  adviser  will 
be  assigned  to  the  student  at  the  time  of  his/her 
declaration  of  a  minor. 

70:102  Philosophy  of  Religion  (CRI). 

This  course  uses  classical  and  contemporary 
writings  to  determine  the  credibility  of  religious 
faith  and  beliefs.  Same  as  60:102.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

70:103  Religion  in  American  Life  (HR). 

An  examination,  through  the  theme  of  pursuit  of 
the  good,  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped 
American  religious  life  and  of  the  contribution  of 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  to  American  culture. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  such  concepts  as  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  America,  millennial 
expectations,  Civil  Religion,  and  Cultural  Religion. 
From  colonial  times  to  the  present.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (F) 

70:105  Western  Ways  of  Being  Human  (HR). 

An  examination  of  both  religious  and  secular 
understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 
Consideration  is  given  to  historical  and 
contemporary  options.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (F,  S) 

70:106  Eastern  Ways  of  Being  Human  (HR). 

An  examination  of  both  secular  and  religious 
understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  historical  and 
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contemporary  options.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values. 

70:111  The  Old  Testament  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  their 
historical  and  religious  setting.  The  foundation  of 
Monotheism,  the  concepts  of  justice,  love  and 
mercy,  and  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  are  given 
special  attention.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives 
on  the  World,  Values.  (F) 

70:121  The  New  Testament  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  text  of  the  Christian  scriptures  and 
the  intertestamental  literature,  in  their  historical  and 
religious  setting.  The  philosophical  and  religious 
movements  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire  are 
examined.  The  values  of  faith,  hope,  love,  justice, 
and  peace  are  examined,  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  self- 
sacrifice,  community,  and  mercy.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (S) 

70:131  History  of  the  Jewish  People  (HR). 

A  history  of  the  Jewish  people  over  the  1,000  years 
from  the  destruction  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  by 
the  Babylonians  to  the  end  of  Roman  rule  in  Judea. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  changing  structure  of 
Judaism  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  this 
period.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

70:132  Jewish  Culture  and  Literature  (CRI). 

A  cultural  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  by  the  Romans 
through  the  establishment  of  the  modern  state  of 
Israel.  The  course  emphasizes  Jewish  culture, 
traditions,  and  political  organization  as  reflected  in 
the  stories,  novels,  poetry,  and  essays  of  authors 
such  as  Bialik,  Agnon,  and  Singer.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 

70:150  Ethics  in  Religion  (CRI). 

A  study  of  a  variety  of  ethical  perspectives  in 
religious  tradition  and  practice  with  applications  in 
personal  experience  and  social  issues.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (S) 

70:201  The  Spiritual  Experience  (CRI). 

The  course  will  examine  spirituality  as  an  ongoing 
historical  movement  within  Christianity,  first  by 
exploring  the  spiritual  classics  and,  second,  by  an 
in-depth  look  at  modern  spiritual  writing.  In 
addition,  the  relationship  to  personal  spiritual 
experience  will  be  examined  through  a 
developmental  model.  4  semester  hours.  (S, 
alternate  years) 

70:211  The  Prophets  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  major  and  minor  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  light  of  historical,  literary,  and 
textual  research.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
contributions  of  the  prophets  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  the  general  ethical  development  of  Western 
civilization,  and  to  the  moral  issues  of  our  day. 
4  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

70:221  The  Gospels  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  light  of  historical, 
literary,  and  textual  research.  Attention  is  given  to 
contemporary  discussions  of  the  historical  Jesus  and 
the  development  of  doctrines  about  Christ. 
4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 


70:236  Religious  Thought  in  the  16th 
Century  (HR). 

An  examination  of  the  religious  thought,  leaders, 
and  viewpoints  of  the  16th  century  in  the  West  as 
seen  primarily  in  the  varieties  of  Protestantism 
originating  at  this  time  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
movement  of  renewal  and  reaction.  Some  emphasis 
will  also  be  given  to  Islamic  and  Jewish 
developments  in  the  West  during  this  period,  as 
well  as  to  the  relevance  of  the  areas  considered  for 
contemporary  ecumenical  and  interfaith  discussions. 

4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

70:238  Christianity  in  the  20th  Century  (HR). 

Major  aspects  of  Christian  practice  and  thought  in 
Europe  and  America,  stressing  the  social  gospel, 
dialectical  theology,  and  Ecumenical  Movement,  the 
renewal  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Evangelicalism, 
NeoPentecostalism,  and  the  role  of  the  Third  World 
churches.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

70:254  Christian  Worship:  Its  Theology,  Liturgy, 
and  Music  (HR). 

The  study  of  Christian  worship  from  an  historical 
perspective,  with  emphasis  on  the  theology  of 
worship,  liturgical  forms  and  their  development, 
and  the  role  and  types  of  music  (hymnody, 
Psalmody,  and  musical  settings  of  liturgical  texts) 
associated  with  worship.  Same  as  50:254.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

70:255  Personal  Relations  and  Identity  (CRI). 

A  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  personal 
relations,  identity,  sexuality,  religion,  and  ethics 
approached  developmentally.  4  semester  hours. 

5  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

70:265  The  New  Religions  (CRI). 

Readings,  guest  lecturers  from  various  New 
Religious  groups,  library  research,  and  class 
discussions  of  the  contemporary  religious 
phenomenon  of  the  New  Religions  or  Cults. 
4  semester  hours.  (F) 

70:267  Science,  Technology,  and  Culture  (CRI). 

A  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  man's  scientific 
and  technological  evolution  and  heritage  with  his 
culture,  religion,  and  values.  2  semester  hours.  4 
contact  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

70:268  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Future  (CRI). 

A  study  of  1)  future  issues  and  problems  that  are 
related  to  scientific  and  technological  development 
(e.g.,  energy,  food,  limits  of  growth  and  resources, 
and  war);  2)  cultural,  religious,  and  ethical  choices 
(involving  freedom  and  accountability, 
independence  and  interdependence,  choices  of 
risks,  and  ideologies  and  faith).  2  semester  hours.  4 
contact  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Alternative  Futures.  (Alternate  years) 

70:311  Paul  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Paul  by  way  of 
examination  of  the  events  portrayed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  ten  undisputed  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  4  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 

70:321  Apocalyptic  Literature  (BIBS). 

A  study  of  the  Apocalyptic  sections  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  their 
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background  in  the  books  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The 
Apocalyptic  writings  of  the  intertestamental  period, 
such  as  Enoch,  will  be  examined.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

70:340  Historical  Studies  (HR). 

Advanced  studies  in  religious  topics  chosen  from 
the  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern  periods.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  an  outstanding  individual  or  religious 
movement  within  a  period.  4  semester  hours. 
(S,  alternate  years) 

70:355,356  Death,  Dying,  and  Bioethics  (CRI). 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  experience, 
meaning,  and  problems  of  suffering,  grief,  and 
death  —  and  an  investigation  of  various  bioethical 
issues.  2  semester  hours  each.  (F) 

70:360  Religion  and  Culture  (CRI). 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  religion  and  other 
areas  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  such  as 
psychology,  natural  science,  literature  and  drama, 
and  the  socio-political  order.  Permission  required  for 
freshmen.  4  semester  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

70:421  Biblical  Studies  (BIBS). 

Advanced  studies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of 
specific  authors  or  sections,  such  as  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  life  and  work  of  Paul, 
the  Petrine  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse.  Previously 
listed  as  70:330.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

70:500  Independent  Study. 

Study  of  a  particular  topic  under  the  guidance  of  an 
instructor.  This  option  is  available  to  all  students, 
not  just  majors  or  minors.  Variable  credit. 

70:501  Departmental  Seminar. 

Majors  and  minors  should  register  for  the 
Departmental  Seminar  during  one  semester  of  their 
last  full  year  on  campus.  Sessions  of  the  Seminar 
will  be  arranged  at  convenient  times  during  the 
entire  school  year.  Students,  other  than  majors,  are 
invited  to  participate  in  or  audit  the  seminar.  Credit 
will  be  given  for  full  participation.  4  semester  hours. 

70:502  Practicum. 

Experimental  learning  in  a  social,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  or  academic  setting  with  reflective 
study  and  analysis  under  faculty  supervision. 
Includes  a  term  paper  or  some  other  equivalent  type 
of  writing.  4  semester  hours.  10-12  contact  hours. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  HEALTH 

Department  Head:  Wagenseller 


Associate  Professor  Wagenseller;  Assistant  Professors 
Delbaugh,  Harnum,  and  Kunes;  Instructors  Fore,  Ierulli, 
Rees,  and  Taddei 

All  degree  candidates  must  successfully  complete 
four  courses  of  physical  education  activities, 
preferably  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  All  four  of 


these  courses  must  be  different.  Exceptions  to  these 
requirements  may  be  made  only  by  written 
permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department.  Outdoor  and  off-campus  classes  will 
meet  in  designated  classrooms  for  the  first  meeting. 
Students  are  responsible  for  their  own 
transportation  to  off-campus  activities.  Additional 
fees  are  charged  for  some  courses.  All  courses  are 
coeducational  unless  otherwise  noted.  Unlimited 
additional  courses  may  be  taken  at  no  extra  charge. 
Members  of  varsity  or  junior  varsity  athletic  teams 
who  complete  one  or  more  full  seasons  in  a  given 
sport  will  be  exempted  from  one  physical  education 
course  requirement.  However,  participation  in  a 
given  varsity  sport  may  be  counted  only  once  for 
this  purpose.  All  courses  are  completed  in  20  hours 
total  time,  even  though  some  classes  may  be 
scheduled  for  varying  time  periods.  Physical 
education  activity  courses  are  graded  S/U.  Except 
as  indicated  otherwise,  all  courses  listed  here  are 
acceptable  for  physical  education  Core  credit. 

Minor  in  Athletic  Training.  A  minor  in  athletic 
training  is  available  to  prepare  students  interested  in 
athletic  training  and  the  National  Athletic  Trainer's 
Examination.  Preparation  includes  course  work  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  kinesiology,  nutrition,  and 
athletic  training.  Other  requirements  include  a 
minimum  of  1800  hours  of  practical  work 
experience,  Red  Cross  certifications  in  both  Cardio- 
pulmonary Resuscitation  and  Standard  First  Aid 
and  Personal  Safety.  The  anatomy  and  physiology 
courses  will  be  taught  by  the  Biology  Department. 
Their  course  descriptions  may  be  found  under 
Biology. 

62:001  Archery. 

The  development  of  techniques,  fundamentals  and 
basic  skills  for  team,  individual  competition,  and 
recreational  carryover.  (F,  S) 

62:002  Badminton. 

Activity  which  can  be  enjoyed  as  a  carryover  activity 
in  a  variety  of  game  experiences  and  tournaments. 
(F,S) 

62:003  Bicycling. 

Cycling  on  selected  routes  for  fitness  and  enjoyment 
as  a  recreational  carryover.  (F,  S) 

62:004  Bowling. 

All-inclusive,  aimed  at  providing  maximum 
enjoyment  of  the  sport  as  well  as  emphasizing  its 
carryover  value.  At  Super  Bowl  Lanes.  (F,  S)  Fee 

62:005  Fencing. 

Strategy,  techniques  and  fundamentals.  (S) 

62:006  Golfing. 

For  beginning  and  intermediate  golfers. 
Individualized  and  group  instruction  will  lead  to 
playing  experience  on  one  of  several  local  golf 
courses.  (F,  S)  Course  fees 

62:007  Camping  and  Backpacking. 

Fundamentals,  classroom  sessions,  and  outdoor 
experiences  concluding  with  several  weekends  of 
camping  in  local  areas.  Equivalent  to  two  courses  of 
Physical  Education.  (S)  Fee 
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62:008  Horseback  Riding. 

Fundamentals  and  skills.  At  Liggett  Farms. 
(F,  S)  Fee 

62:009  Basic  Rock  Climbing. 

Introduces  the  basic  fundamentals  of  climbing  and 
equipment  usage,  such  as  bouldering,  rope 
management,  rappeling,  belaying  and  team 
climbing,  conducted  in  the  local  area.  Weekends. 
(F,  S)  Fee 

62:010  Ice  Skating. 

Basic  fundamentals  in  the  skills  of  skating  for 
fitness,  enjoyment,  and  recreational  carryover. 

62:011  Roller  Skating. 

Fundamentals  and  advanced  skills  as  a  carryover 
activity.  At  Sunset  Rink.  (F,  S)  Fee 

62:012  Paddle  Ball. 

Fundamental  and  basic  skills  as  a  carryover  activity 
on  all  levels.  (F,  S) 

62:014  Racquetball. 

Fundamental  and  basic  skills  as  a  carryover  activity 
on  all  levels.  At  YMCA.  (F,  S)  Fee 

62:016  Tennis. 

Skill  instruction  for  maximum  fulfillment  for 
recreational  carryover  on  all  levels.  Singles-doubles 
and  tournament  play  provided.  (F,  S)  (S)  Fee 

62:017  Advanced  Tennis. 

Advanced  techniques  for  those  who  have  had  tennis 
experience.  (F,  S)  (S)  Fee 

62:019  Physical  Education  Activities. 

A  coeducational  activities  course  consisting  of 
fundamental,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  of 
instruction  in  tennis,  golf,  archery,  softball, 
badminton,  volleyball,  and  swimming.  Summers 
and  independent  study  only. 

62:020  Advanced  Life  Saving. 

Procedures  leading  to  American  Red  Cross 
Certification  in  Advanced  Life  Saving.  (F,  S) 

62:022  Basic  Canoe  Handling  and  Techniques. 

Local  waterways  will  be  used.  Varying  degrees  of 
skill  are  required,  leading  to  basic  Red  Cross 
Certification.  (F,  S) 

62:024  Scuba  Diving. 

The  use  of  scuba  equipment,  diving  techniques  and 
safety  procedure.  A  certified  (PADI)  course. 
Equivalent  to  two  courses  in  Physical  Education. 
(F)  Fee 

62:025  Advanced  Scuba  Diving. 

Diving  physics  and  physiology.  Also  includes 
navigation,  compass  navigation,  night  diving,  and 
deep  diving.  PADI  certification.  Prerequisite:  62:024 
Scuba  Diving  Certification  or  its  equivalent.  (S)  Fee 

62:028  Scuba  Marine  Seminar. 

A  one-week  class  held  during  the  break  between 
semesters  or  spring  vacation  on  Grand  Bahama 
Island  at  the  Underwater  Explorer  Society  facilities. 
Instruction  in  snorkeling,  scuba  diving,  and  marine 
life  identification.  National  Association  of  Under- 
water Instructors  certification  can  be  obtained.  No 
equipment  or  previous  diving  experience  necessary. 
Equivalent  to  two  courses  of  physical  education. 
UNEXSO,  Bahamas.  (S)  Fee 


62:030  Beginner  Swimming. 

Beginner  and  advanced  beginner  levels  of 
swimming.  (F,  S) 

62:031  Swimming. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  skills  of  swimming. 

(F,S) 

62:034  Springboard  Diving. 

Beginning  and  advanced  levels  of  springboard 
diving.  (F,  S) 

62:037  Water  Safety  Instructor. 

Procedures  leading  to  American  Red  Cross 
certification  as  Water  Safety  Instructor.  Equivalent 
to  two  courses  of  physical  education.  Prerequisite: 
62:020.  (S) 

62:045  Softball. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills.  Team  play, 

strategy,  and  tournament  instruction.  (S) 

62:047  Speedball. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills.  Team  play, 

strategy,  and  tournament  instruction.  (F) 

62:048  Volleyball. 

Instruction  to  provide  for  the  maximum  fulfillment 
of  recreational  carryover  on  all  levels.  (F,  S) 

62:060  Conditioning. 

Theory  and  instruction  in  practice  of  conditioning 
and  body  building  through  nutrition,  exercises, 
running,  and  weight  training.  (F,  S) 

62:062  Gymnastics. 

Stunts  and  tumbling,  work  on  all  gymnastics 
apparatus  on  all  skill  levels.  (S)  Gym-Starz, 
Sunbury. 

62:064  Jogging. 

Fundamentals  of  running  for  fun  and  fitness.  (F,  S) 

62:066  Karate. 

An  introduction  to  the  Korean  martial  art  of  Tae 
Kwon  Do.  Through  the  practice  of  the  arts  basics, 
the  student  will  increase  strength,  improve 
flexibility  and  balance,  and  increase  aerobic  capacity 
while  learning  self-defense  techniques.  This  course 
builds  a  foundation  for  further  study  of  the  art.  (F, 
S)Fee 

62:067  Advanced  Karate. 

This  course  builds  on  the  fundamental  techniques  of 
Tae  Kwon  Do  learned  in  62:066.  Prerequisite:  62:066. 
(S)  Fee 

62:070  Slimnastics. 

Emphasizes  exercise,  conditioning  and  proper 
nutrition  through  a  variety  of  activities.  Group 
exercise  to  music,  universal  gym,  jogging,  and  the 
use  of  movement  to  shape  and  tone  muscles.  (F,  S) 

62:080  Techniques  of  Officiating. 

Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  practical 
experience  leading  to  P.I.  A.  A.  and  D.G.W.S. 
accepted  ratings  in  various  sports.  (F,  alternate 
years) 

62:084  Techniques  of  Coaching. 

Methods,  materials,  techniques,  and  skill  in 
coaching  football,  basketball,  soccer,  wrestling,  and 
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baseball.  Systems  of  plays,  strategy,  responsibilities 
of  the  coach.  Public  relations,  training,  methods  and 
problems,  and  administration  and  organization  of 
sports.  (S,  alternate  years) 

62:090  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety. 

Emergency  first  aid  procedures  leading  to 
certification  in  the  American  Red  Cross  first  aid 
and  personal  safety  course.  (S) 

62:091  Fitness  and  Nutrition. 

A  study  of  the  benefits  of  good  physical  fitness 
and  nutrition.  Lectures,  films,  and  self-testing 
techniques  are  used.  (S) 

62:100  Critical  Issues  in  Health. 

An  individualized  exposure  and  investigation  of 
current  national  and  world  health  problems  with  an 
emphasis  on  environmental  factors.  Self-analysis 
and  individual  study  projects  will  add  depth  to 
understanding  of  pertinent  health  areas.  Not  for 
Core  credit.  3  semester  hours.  (F,  S) 

62:150  Athletic  Training  I. 

Introduction  to  the  care,  prevention,  and 
rehabilitation  of  common  athletic  injuries.  The  lab 
includes  management,  taping,  and  evaluation  of 
specific  sports  injuries.  Not  for  Core  credit. 
3  semester  hours.  (F,  alternate  years) 

62:151  Athletic  Training  II. 

Designed  to  review  special  problems  in  the 
management  of  an  athletic  training  program  at 
every  level  of  competition.  Covering  medical 
management  of  injuries,  physical  rehabilitation 
exercising  techniques,  use  of  modalities,  analysis 
of  body  movement,  review  of  anatomy,  and  the 
organization  and  administration  of  an  athletic 
training  program.  Lab  included.  Prerequisite: 
62:150,  04:108.  Not  for  Core  credit.  3  semester  hours. 
(F,  alternate  years) 

62:152  Nutrition. 

An  introduction  to  nutrition,  emphasizing  nutrients 

and  their  interaction  in  the  body.  Course  study 

includes  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  food  on  the 

body,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  nutritional  status 

and  weight  control.  Not  for  Core  credit. 

3  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

62:250  Kinesiology. 

Designed  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of 
human  movement  and  to  provide  the  foundation  for 
critical  analysis  of  physical  activities  and  exercise. 
Content  includes  both  applied  anatomy  and 
biomechanical  considerations.  Lab  included. 
Prerequisite:  04:108,  04:109.  Not  for  Core  credit. 
3  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 


PHYSICS 

Department  Head:  Kozlowski 


Professor  Crosse;  Assistant  Professor  Kozlowski 

Students  who  major  in  physics  must  complete  at 
least  32  semester  hours  in  physics,  including  64:101- 


102  and  4  semester  hours  of  64:310  (advanced 
laboratory).  In  addition,  8  semester  hours  in 
chemistry,  4  in  computer  science,  and  16  in 
mathematics  are  required.  The  following  are 
departmental  recommendations  for: 

Graduate  School.  36  semester  hours  in  physics 
courses,  including  64:401  and  64:402-403;  24 
semester  hours  in  mathematics  courses  including 
39:211.  Reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign 
language  is  strongly  recommended. 

Industrial  Employment.  32  semester  hours  in 
physics,  including  64:201-202  and  64:303, 
mathematics  through  39:211,  16:341-342,  and 
8  semester  hours  in  computer  science. 

Secondary  School  Teaching.  32  semester  hours  in 
physics  and  4  semester  hours  of  biology  are 
required.  8  semester  hours  of  computer  science  and 
mathematics  through  39:211  are  recommended. 

Minor.  Students  who  minor  in  physics  must 
complete  at  least  18  semester  hours  of  physics 
courses  including  64:101-102.  Course  suggestions  for 
minors  supportive  of: 

Computer  Science  Majors.  64:101-102,  64:201-202, 
and  64:303. 

Mathematics  Majors:  64:101-102,  64:301-302,  and 
64:401. 

All  minors  should  be  designed  following 
consultation  with  the  student's  major  adviser  and  a 
member  of  the  Physics  Department. 

64:100  Astronomy  &  Classical  Physics. 

Humankind's  effort  to  understand  the  celestial 
universe  through  archaic  and  modern  intellectual 
models  is  studied  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  birth, 
evolution,  and  nature  of  scientific  thought.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  Kepler's  predictive  model  and 
the  classical  physics  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  contemporary  view  of 
astronomic  phenomena,  such  as  stars,  comets,  and 
planets.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Science  and 
Technology. 

64:101,102  Introductory  Physics  I-II. 

A  calculus-based  introduction  to  the  macroscopic 
phenomena  of  the  physical  universe.  The  concepts 
of  Force,  Work,  Energy,  and  Fields  are  introduced 
and  applied  especially  to  gravitational  and  electrical 
effects  in  the  first  term.  In  the  second  term,  topics 
include  Circuits,  Electro-magnetic  Induction,  Fluid 
Mechanics,  Waves,  Thermo-dynamics,  Optics,  and 
an  Introduction  to  Quantum  Ideas  and  the  Atom. 
The  laboratory  stresses  data  acquisition,  computer- 
aided  data  reduction,  analysis  of  error  propagation, 
and  independent  discovery  of  physical  principles. 
Electronic  equipment  encountered  in  all  fields  of 
science  is  introduced  during  the  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  39:111  or  equivalent.  4  semester  hours 
each.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours  each. 

64:201  Digital  Electronics  and  Microcomputer. 

An  introductory  course  that  establishes  a  foundation 
of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  electronics.  From  this 
base,  and  using  Boolean  Algebra,  the  concepts  of 
logic  gates,  memory  elements,  sequential  logic, 
arithmetic  elements,  ROM  and  RAM  are  developed. 
These  elements  are  then  combined  to  analyze 
microcomputer  design.  Prerequisite:  64:102  or  one 
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course  in  computer  science  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Same  as  38:201.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture 
hours,  3  laboratory  hours. 

64:202  Analog  Electronics. 

A  course  that  introduces  the  student  to  analog 
devices  with  major  emphasis  on  integrated-circuit 
components.  Timers,  operational  amplifiers,  and 
transducers  are  studied.  Analog-to-digital  and 
digital-to-analog  conversion  principles  are  studied, 
permitting  a  unification  of  newly  learned  analog 
electronics  concepts  with  those  studied  in  the 
prerequisite  digital  course.  Prerequisite:  64:201. 
4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours,  3  laboratory  hours. 

64:301  Newtonian  Mechanics. 

A  study  of  particle  and  rigid  body  motion  in  two 
and  three  dimensions,  using  vectors  and  differential 
equations.  An  introduction  to  the  Lagrangian  and 
the  Hamiltonian  approaches  to  mechanics  is  given. 
3  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours. 

64:302  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields. 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  fields  using  the 
mathematics  of  multivariable  functions  and  vectors 
leading  to  a  statement  of  Maxwell's  equations  and 
their  use  in  describing  E  &  M  waves.  3  semester 
hours.  3  lecture  hours. 

64:303  Solid  State  Physics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  physics  of  crystalline 
materials.  Lattice  dynamics,  electron  behavior  in 
metals,  semiconductors,  and  the  dielectric  and 
magnetic  properties  of  solids  are  discussed.  The 
laboratory  is  a  continuation  of  earlier  electronics 
courses.  Computer-to-instrument  interfacing 
emphasizing  signal  processing;  measurement  and 
control  of  external  processing  is  studied. 
Prerequisite:  64:102  and  64:202.  4  semester  hours. 
3  lecture  hours. 

64:304  Classical  and  Modern  Optics. 

Geometrical  optics,  including  reflection,  refraction, 
thick  and  thin  lenses,  stops,  mirrors,  aberrations 
and  ray  tracing,  and  physical  optics  including 
interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  and  optical 
activity  are  studied.  Quantum  optics  is  used  in  a 
discussion  of  lasers,  holography,  and  magneto/ 
electro-optics.  4  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours, 
3  laboratory  hours. 

64:310  Physical  Measurement  Laboratory. 

Experiments  selected  from  various  branches  of 
physics  are  done  free  standing  from  a  formal  lecture 
course.  Typical  experiments  may  involve  X-rays, 
microwaves,  photoelectric  effect,  Hall  effect,  nuclear 
counting,  holography,  NMR,  ESR,  etc.  This  course 
is  normally  to  be  taken  a  total  of  four  times,  once 
each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
1  semester  hour.  3  laboratory  hours. 

64:401  Electromagnetic  and  Mechanical  Waves. 

A  synthesis  of  optical,  mechanical,  and 
electromagnetic  wave  phenomena  in  one,  two,  and 
three  dimensions  in  free  space,  fluids,  and  solids. 
The  course  begins  with  Maxwell's  equations. 
3  semester  hours.  3  lecture  hours. 

64:402,403  Quantum  Mechanics  I-II. 

The  first  course  is  a  historical  development  of 
quantum  mechanics  leading  to  the  Bohr  Atom. 


The  second  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of  quantum 
mechanics,  including  the  Schrodinger  formulation, 
approximation  methods,  symmetry,  and  angular 
momentum.  Applications  to  simple  atoms  and 
molecules  are  covered.  2  semester  hours  each. 
4  lecture  hours  each. 

64:500  Independent  Study. 

Independent  study  to  develop  the  student's 
particular  area  of  interest.  Variable  semester  hours. 

64:530  Physics  Internship. 

Students  work  for  industry  or  government  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physicist  or  engineer.  Variable 
semester  hours. 

64:550  Research  Physics. 

An  individual  or  group  investigation  of  a  research 
problem  in  experimental  or  theoretical  physics 
under  the  direction  of  a  principal  investigator. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  adviser  and  principal 
investigator.  Variable  semester  hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Department  Head:  Urey 


Professor  Bradford;  Associate  Professors  Blessing  and 
Urey;  Assistant  Professors  Evans  and  Portelance 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  in  political  science, 
28  of  which  must  be  at  the  200  level  or  above,  and  at 
least  4  from  each  of  the  following  fields  within  the 
Department:  American  government  and  politics; 
comparative  government  and  politics;  international 
affairs  and  foreign  policy;  political  thought.  In 
addition,  Data  Analysis  in  the  Social  Sciences  is 
required.  All  students  are  expected  to  take  a 
broadly-based  program  of  courses  in  the  social 
sciences,  humanities,  and  sciences. 

Careful  selection  of  major  and  elective  courses  will 
prepare  political  science  majors  for  entrance  into  a 
variety  of  graduate  school  and  career  options,  such 
as  law  school,  public  administration,  community 
planning,  business  and  international  affairs.  Specific 
course  and  program  recommendations  are  available 
from  the  Department  for  each  of  these  career 
options. 

Internship  opportunities  are  provided  by  the 
Department  in  various  local  governmental  agencies, 
in  political  organizations  and  activities,  and  in  law 
offices.  These  are  described  in  Chapter  11: 
Academic  Regulations.  Internship  credits  do  not 
apply  to  the  36  semester  hours  required  for  the 
major. 

Students  especially  interested  in  American 
national  government,  urban  affairs,  international 
affairs  or  criminal  justice  are  encouraged  to  apply  to 
the  American  University-Washington  Semester 
program.  Those  interested  in  comparative  politics 
should  consider  the  Susquehanna-at-Oxford 
summer  program.  Those  interested  in  international 
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organization  may  enroll  in  the  Drew  University- 
United  Nations  program.  In  addition,  The 
Philadelphia  Project,  an  urban  studies  program,  is 
available  to  students  interested  in  an  off-campus 
study  and  internship  experience  in  an  urban  area.  It 
is  described  under  the  Urban  Studies  heading  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

Honors.  Majors  with  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.25  in 
political  science  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
Departmental  Honors  Program  in  the  senior  year. 
The  candidate  for  honors  will  take  66:503-504 
beyond  the  36  semester  hours  required  for  the  major 
and  will  complete  readings  and  reports  as 
determined  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  member. 
He  or  she  will  then  conduct  a  major  piece  of 
research;  this  work  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Department,  and  the  candidate  will  be  examined 
orally.  The  student  who  achieves  a  superior  rating 
will  be  graduated  with  Honors  in  political  science. 

Minor.  Successful  completion  of  24  semester  hours 
is  required  for  a  minor  in  political  science.  The 
student  must  apply  to  the  Department  and  be 
assigned  an  adviser,  who  will  help  design  and 
approve  a  program  of  study  to  include  4  semester 
hours  from  each  of  the  following  fields:  American 
government  and  politics;  comparative  government 
and  politics;  international  politics.  Twelve  additional 
semester  hours  will  be  chosen  from  the  individual's 
field  of  interest  or  specialization.  Twelve  of  the  24 
semester  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  200  level 
or  above. 

66:111  Perspectives  on  American  Government. 

An  analysis  of  American  government  and  politics 
through  an  examination  of  selected  topics  and 
issues.  Topics  studied  will  vary  to  meet  changing 
interests  and  events.  Topics  might  include 
democracy  in  America,  presidential  election 
campaigns,  or  morality  in  American  politics. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual. 

66:121  Perspectives  on  Comparative  Government 
and  Politics. 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  political  systems 
and  socio-economic  policies  existing  in  the  world 
today.  The  American  political-economic  system  is 
reviewed,  followed  by  a  comparison  of  similar 
aspects  and  alternative  policies  in  other  countries, 
both  communistic  and  democratic,  socialistic  and 
capitalistic.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

66:131  Perspectives  on  World  Affairs. 

An  analysis  of  selected  issues  in  contemporary 
international  affairs,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
American  national  interests.  Topics  will  vary  from 
term  to  term  depending  upon  interests  and  events. 
Issues  might  include  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute;  the 
international  politics  of  food,  energy,  and  other 
resources;  world  population  problems;  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  America's  relations  with  the 
Third  World;  and  the  politics  of  the  new 
international  economic  order.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

66:202  Special  Topics  in  Government  and  Politics. 

Examination  of  selected  topics  or  problems  in 


government  and  politics.  Topics  may  come  from 
American,  comparative  or  international  politics  or 
political  thought.  Representative  topics  include:  The 
American  Executive,  Presidential-Congressional 
Relations,  and  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict.  2  or  4 
semester  hours. 

66:215  State  and  Local  Governments  and  Politics. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  structures, 
organizations,  operations,  problems,  politics,  and 
policies  of  the  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
intergovernmental  relations,  political  cultures, 
metropolitan  problems,  public  policy,  and  the 
environments  of  these  political  systems.  4  semester 
hours. 

66:222  Politics  of  the  Developing  Nations. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  modernization  process 
in  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Primary  attention  is 
given  to  the  problems  of  political  development  and 
nation-building,  and  to  the  role  of  elites,  parties, 
corruption,  the  military,  integration,  and  competing 
ideologies.  All  are  studied  as  functions  of  the 
transition  from  traditional  society  to  modernity. 
4  semester  hours. 

66:224  Government  and  Politics  of  Western  Europe. 

Comparative  study  of  current  politics  and  policies  in 
major  states  of  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  upon 
elucidating  common  characteristics  and  differences 
among  the  industrialized  democracies,  especially 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and 
Sweden,  with  references  to  other  countries.  Some 
themes  developed  are  political  stability-instability, 
capitalism-socialism-welfarism,  and  parliamentary 
democracy.  4  semester  hours. 

66:225  Government  and  Politics  of  Communism. 

Comparative  study  of  Communism  and  its  current 
practice  in  various  communistic  states.  Emphasis 
upon  elucidating  both  common  characteristics  and 
differences  among  communist  states.  Focus  upon 
Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  China,  with  reference 
to  other  communist  states.  4  semester  hours. 

66:241  Law,  Politics,  and  Society. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  law,  its  functions  and  limits 
as  man's  chief  means  of  political  and  social  control. 
How  the  legal  system  operates;  the  interaction  of 
law  with  historical,  social,  economic,  and  political 
forces;  the  limits  of  legal  action  as  effective  social 
control.  4  semester  hours. 

66:301  Political  Opinion  and  Behavior. 

The  study  of  political  attitudes,  opinions,  and 
participation  and  their  implications  for  politics  and 
public  policy  in  the  United  States.  Major  emphasis 
is  placed  on  mass  and  elite  behaviors  in  American 
politics.  Some  of  the  topics  that  are  covered  are  the 
socio-psychological  bases  of  politics,  socialization, 
voting  behavior,  and  the  behavior  of  political  elites. 
4  semester  hours. 

66:311  Introduction  to  Public  Administration. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
administration  in  modern  society  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  administration  of  the  American 
federal  government.  Prerequisite:  66:111  or 
permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 
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66:312  Political  Parties  and  Politics. 

The  development,  organization,  functions,  and 
activities  of  the  major  and  minor  political  parties  in 
the  United  States.  Campaigning,  elections,  and 
voting  behavior  are  also  considered,  as  well  as  their 
role  in  the  American  political  system.  4  semester 
hours. 

66:315  The  Presidency,  Congress  and  Bureaucracy. 

An  examination  of  the  institutions,  interactions,  and 
influences  on  the  presidency,  Congress,  and 
bureaucracy  in  the  policy-making  process.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  impact  of  the  separation 
of  powers  and  democratic  theory  as  they  relate  to 
issues  of  public  influence  on  policy-making. 
4  semester  hours. 

66:323  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa. 

The  post-World  War  II  impact  of  nationalism  in 
Africa,  the  independence  movements,  and  the 
resultant  problems  and  patterns  of  government  and 
politics.  Case  studies  from  among  Africa's 
independent  states  illustrate  the  wide-ranging 
nature  of  political  problems  and  issues.  Special 
attention  given  to  continuing  white  minority  rule  in 
southern  Africa.  Prerequisite:  66:121  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

66:331  American  Foreign  Policy. 

A  study  of  the  formation  and  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  the  contemporary 
era,  focusing  on  the  decision-making  process  and 
the  substance  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Case 
studies  are  used  to  illustrate  major  issues  and 
America's  relations  with  other  countries.  4  semester 
hours. 

66:334  The  United  Nations  System. 

The  quest  for  order  in  the  modern  world  community 
through  the  growth  of  international  organizations. 
An  analysis  of  the  origin,  structure,  operation  and 
problems  of  the  United  Nations  System,  its 
historical  predecessors,  and  other  selected  regional 
organizations.  4  semester  hours. 

66:366  World  Order  Models. 

A  core  course  which  compares  future  world  models 
proposed  by  Western  and  non-Western  political 
scientists.  2  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Alternative  Futures. 

66:411  Constitutional  Law:  The  Government 
System. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  an  analysis  of 
its  major  decisions  in  such  topical  areas  as  judicial 
review,  federalism,  separation  of  powers,  interstate 
commerce,  state  police  powers,  and  substantive  due 
process  of  law.  Emphasis  on  the  political  role  of  the 
Court  and  judicial  decision-making.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  66:111  or  permission 
of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

66:412  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Liberties. 

Significant  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  protection  of  the  democratic 
process,  including  problems  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  church-state  relations,  privacy, 
apportionment,  minority  rights,  criminal  procedure. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Prerequisite: 
66:111  or  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 


66:432  International  Politics  and  World  Order. 

Focuses  upon  the  major  concepts  in  world  politics, 
including  the  nation-state  system,  sovereignty, 
power,  security,  interdependence,  and  the  rise  of 
new  actors  in  trans-national  relations,  including 
multinational  corporations.  The  competitive  struggle 
for  power  and  security  in  historical  perspective 
provides  the  background  for  discussing  concepts 
involving  the  management  of  power,  including 
balance  of  power,  collective  security,  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  world  government,  international 
law,  and  diplomacy.  Prerequisite:  66:131  or 
permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

66:443  Political  Philosophy. 

The  ideas  of  the  major  Western  political 
philosophers  through  the  ages.  Among  those 
studied  are  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Burke,  Hegel,  and  Marx. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only  or  by  permission 
of  instructor.  Same  as  60:443.  4  semester  hours. 

66:444  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies. 

A  study  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of  today. 
Focus  on  the  ideas  of  Communism,  Fascism, 
Democratic  Socialism,  and  American  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only  or 
by  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

66:500  Independent  Study. 

Readings  and  papers  on  a  selected  topic  or  field  in 
political  science  by  arrangement  with  an  instructor 
in  the  department.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with 
permission  of  department.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  2  or  4  semester  hours. 

66:501  Internship  in  Government  and  Politics. 

Students  are  accorded  the  opportunity  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  a  supervised  work  program 
as  interns  for  a  local  or  state  government  agency, 
legislative  body,  political  party,  or  other  organization 
with  substantial  government-related  responsibilities. 
Internships  may  be  taken  for  4  to  8  semester  hours 
in  any  given  semester,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  assignment.  Internship  credits  may  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  the  minimum  36  semester  hour 
requirement  for  the  major.  2,  4,  or  8  semester  hours. 

66:502  Seminar. 

A  selected  topic  in  political  science  is  examined 
through  detailed  research  and  discussion  in  depth. 
Representative  topics  include:  jurisprudence, 
formation  of  American  foreign  policy,  the  American 
presidency,  Congressional  reform,  European 
integration  since  1945,  the  urban  crisis,  and  racial 
conflict  in  southern  Africa.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  by  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  2  or  4  semester  hours. 

66:503, 504  Honors  Project. 

One  semester  of  2  semester  hours  of  Independent 
Study  followed  by  one  semester  of  2  semester  hours 
of  research  in  which  a  major  project  is  undertaken 
and  completed.  In  each,  the  student  must  exhibit 
superior  academic  achievement.  Open  to  senior 
political  science  majors  with  a  minimum  cumulative 
GPA  of  3.25  in  the  major  and  by  special  permission. 
Total  of  4  semester  hours. 
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PRE-LAW  AND 
LEGAL  STUDIES 

Coordinator:  Urey 


Pre-Law  Program.  Susquehanna  students  have 
established  an  outstanding  record  of  acceptance  and 
achievement  at  a  wide  variety  of  law  schools  across 
the  country.  Although  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Schools  prescribes  no  particular  pre-law 
program,  a  student  interested  in  attending  law 
school  should  plan  a  program  that  emphasizes  the 
development  of  basic  skills  and  insights.  The 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  and  written 
communication,  critical  understanding  of  the  human 
institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals, 
and  creative  power  in  thinking. 

A  pre-law  student  should  investigate  law  school 
programs  and  requirements  during  the  junior  year 
and  plan  to  take  the  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  not 
later  than  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  The  pre-law 
adviser  is  Dr.  Gene  R.  Urey. 

Minor  in  Legal  Studies.  The  minor  in  legal  studies 
is  intended  to  provide  insight  into  and  perspective 
on  the  nature  and  function  of  law  to  students 
having  a  wide  variety  of  career  goals  and  academic 
majors.  The  emphasis  is  on  legal  concepts  and 
institutions  as  shaping  and  reflecting  substantive 
values,  ethical  responsibilities  and  the  cultural 
heritage,  not  on  the  substance  of  law.  The  minor  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pre-law  program,  but  it  is 
designed  to  be  compatible  with  and  to  complement 
the  various  major  programs  which  remain 
traditional  foundations  for  careers  in  law. 

Students  planning  a  legal  studies  minor  are  urged 
to  declare  their  intention  during  their  sophomore 
year  to  ensure  that  the  required  courses  will  fit  into 
their  program. 

To  complete  the  minor  in  legal  studies,  students 
must  take  the  following  courses:  Social  Control 
(72:231);  Law,  Politics  and  Society  (66:241);  Business 
Law  (06:103);  and  Development  of  American  Legal 
Culture  (88:401).  Two  additional  courses  must  be 
selected  from:  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory 
(60:122);  Advanced  Business  Law  (06:203); 
Constitutional  Law  I  (66:411);  Constitutional  Law  II 
(66:412);  Criminology  (72:252);  or  Topics  in  English 
History  (36:220).  No  more  than  one  course  from  the 
legal  studies  offerings  may  be  counted  toward  major 
requirements.  Students  minoring  in  legal  studies  are 
urged  to  take  additional  courses  in  history, 
economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  other 
related  fields. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Dr. 
Gene  R.  Urey,  Dr.  John  H.  Longaker,  or  Dr.  J. 
Thomas  Walker. 


PRE-MEDICINE 

AND  ALLIED 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 


Coordinator:  Potter 


Medicine  and  Allied  Health  Professions.  Students 
who  have  done  well  in  Susquehanna's  preprofes- 
sional  programs  have  succeeded  in  professional 
schools  and  are  serving  in  health  professions  with 
distinction  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Prerequisites  for  medical  schools  tend  to  include  4 
courses  in  biology,  2  in  general  chemistry,  2  in 
organic  chemistry,  2  in  physics,  and  at  least  1  in 
calculus.  These  courses  may  be  combined  with  a 
major  in  any  field,  although  a  major  in  biology, 
chemistry,  or  biochemistry  is  the  most  common 
choice. 

Preprofessional  students  are  prepared  to  pursue 
further  study  toward  careers  in  such  fields  as 
dentistry,  medicine,  podiatry,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  and  veterinary  science.  Students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  catalogs  of  the  professional 
schools  of  their  choice  well  in  advance  of 
graduation.  The  Preprofessional  Education 
Committee  oversees  and  coordinates  the 
preparation  of  each  preprofessional  student.  Dr. 
Neil  H.  Potter  is  the  coordinator  of  the  program. 

A  special  transfer  agreement  between 
Susquehanna  and  Thomas  Jefferson  University  in 
Philadelphia  permits  students  to  complete  two  years 
at  Susquehanna  followed  by  two  years  at  Jefferson. 
Upon  completion  they  earn  a  B.S.  degree  in 
nursing,  medical  technology,  diagnostic  imaging, 
DMS/ultrasound,  dental  hygiene,  cytotechnology,  or 
physical  or  occupational  therapy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Department  Head:  Schweikert 


Professor  Misanin;  Associate  Professors  Schweikert  and 
Lewis 

Major  in  Psychology.  The  Department  of 
Psychology  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a  wide 
variety  of  options  in  preparation  for  a  career  in 
psychology.  The  program  requires  40  semester 
hours  in  psychology  with  a  grade  of  C  -  or 
higher  for  the  major.  The  specific  courses  will  vary 
depending  upon  the  student's  vocational  interests 
and  career  plans.  A  student  planning  to  graduate 
with  a  psychology  major  must  also  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  psychology.  This 
departmentally-developed  examination  may  be 
taken  once  during  the  junior  year  and,  if  necessary, 
twice  during  the  senior  year.  Topics  covered  in  the 
examination  include  Learning  and  Motivation, 
Statistics,  Developmental  Psychology,  Social 
Psychology,  Psychological  Testing,  Personality, 
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Biopsychology,  Abnormal  Psychology,  and 
Experimental  Psychology. 

The  program  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Psychology  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  school  and  careers  as  professional 
psychologists;  graduate  training  in  one  of  the 
applied  fields  of  psychology  (e.g.,  educational/ 
school,  clinical,  industrial/organizational);  or 
paraprofessional  jobs  in  fields  such  as  mental 
health,  child  care,  geriatrics,  mental  retardation, 
juvenile  corrections,  business,  or  public  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  a  student  may  major  in  Elemen- 
tary Education  with  an  emphasis  in  psychology. 

A  major  in  psychology  requires  the  successful 
completion  of  40  semester  hours  within  the 
department,  including  Principles  of  Psychology 
(68:101),  Experimental  Psychology  (68:233),  Social 
Psychology  (68:230),  Developmental  Psychology 
(68:237),  Abnormal  Psychology  (68:241), 
Biopsychology  (68:342),  Learning  and  Motivation 
(68:343),  and  either  Current  Problems  in  Psychology 
(68:421)  or  Practicum  (68:527).  A  student  who  is 
majoring  in  psychology  and  who  is  also  a  candidate 
for  Secondary  Teaching  Certification  may  substitute 
student  teaching  for  Practicum  (68:527)  and  one 
psychology  elective  (4  semester  hours).  Selection  of 
other  psychology  courses  will  be  made  by  the 
student  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  adviser. 
Depending  upon  the  student's  career  goals, 
supporting  courses  in  science  (especially  biology), 
sociology  and  anthropology,  philosophy,  computer 
science,  political  science,  or  religion  may  be 
recommended.  Candidates  for  Teacher  Certification 
must,  in  addition,  meet  the  requirements  for  that 
specialization  listed  separately  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Additional  courses  may  be  offered,  as  needed,  by 
visiting  lecturers  as  part  of  the  Summer  Session  and 
the  Program  in  Continuing  Education. 

Minor  in  Psychology.  The  student,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  will  select  his  or  her  courses  from  a 
series  of  options.  The  program  requires  24  semester 
hours  in  psychology  with  a  grade  of  C  -  or  higher, 
including  68:101,  68:223  or  68:343,  68:230  or  68:237, 
and  68:241  or  68:448.  Course  options  have  been 
selected  so  that  the  student  who  chooses  to  minor  in 
psychology  will  become  acquainted  with  the  major 
topic  areas  within  the  field.  Courses  are  grouped  on 
the  basis  of  similar  content.  This  flexibility  permits 
individuals  to  gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
psychology,  while  structuring  the  minor  program 
according  to  their  own  career  goals.  The  following 
courses,  although  they  may  be  taken  as  electives 
in  psychology,  may  not  be  applied  to  the  minor 
requirements:  68:123,  68:421-422,  68:525-526,  and 
68:527-528. 

68:101  Principles  of  Psychology. 

An  explication  of  the  theories  and  principles  of 
behavior  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  Emphases  will 
be  on  the  biological  basis  of  behavioral,  motivational 
and  cognitive  processes,  exceptionality,  societal 
influence  on  individual  and  group  behavior,  and 
dysfunctional  and  deviant  behaviors.  Specific  topics 
will  include  behavioral  genetics,  biopsychology, 


learning,  memory,  physical  growth  and 
development,  sensation  and  perception,  personality 
determinants,  conformity,  aggression,  and  abnormal 
behavior.  4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the 
World,  Society  and  the  Individual.  (F,  S) 

68:123  Elementary  Statistics. 

The  methods  of  collecting,  organizing,  summarizing, 
analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  quantitative 
data.  Topics  include  measures  of  central  tendency, 
variability,  correlation,  t-tests,  analysis  of  variance, 
and  chi-squares.  Credit  may  be  earned  for  only  one 
of  the  introductory  statistics  courses  offered  by  the 
Management,  Mathematical  Sciences  and 
Psychology  departments.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

68:151  Drugs,  Society  and  Behavior. 

Examination  of  the  effects  of  psychoactive  drugs 
and  drug  use  from  a  behavioral,  pharmacological, 
and  neurological  perspective.  Areas  covered  include 
an  historical  look  at  drug  use,  a  brief  introduction  to 
neuroanatomy  and  pharmacology  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  drug  effects,  and  an  in-depth 
examination  of  various  drug  types:  the  non-drug 
drugs  (e.g.,  alcohol,  nicotine),  psychotherapeutic 
drugs  (e.g.,  tranquilizers,  stimulants,  depressants), 
narcotics,  and  hallucinogens.  The  course  is  designed 
primarily  to  present  factual  information  concerning 
common  licit  and  illicit  drugs  and  their  effects  on 
the  individual  and  society.  May  not  be  presented  for 
major  or  minor  credit.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual.  (S) 

68:153  Moral  Development. 

A  psychosocial  analysis  of  moral  development. 
Theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of  moral 
reasoning  and  behavior  are  emphasized.  In 
addition,  societal  values  are  examined;  clarification 
of  personal  values  is  considered.  May  not  be 
presented  for  major  or  minor  credit.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Values.  (F,  alternate 
years) 

68:155  Public  Policy  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

An  evaluation  of  the  processes  by  which  data  and 
theories  from  the  social  sciences  compete  with 
political,  ethical,  and  even  "anti-scientific"  points  of 
view  (among  others)  as  potential  bases  for  public 
policy  decisions.  Case  studies  are  drawn  from  areas 
such  as  environmental  design  and  protection, 
military  defense,  criminal  justice,  health-care 
planning,  economic  and  foreign  policy.  May  not  be 
presented  for  major  or  minor  credit.  4  semester  hours. 
Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual.  (S) 

68:213  Comparative  Psychology. 

The  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  behavior  of 
organisms,  including  man.  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  topics  such  as  ecological 
adjustment,  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication, 
aggression,  and  cooperative  behavior,  including 
sexual,  social,  and  parental  behavior.  Prerequisite: 
68:101.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

68:223  Experimental  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  basic  research  methods  and 
designs  commonly  employed  in  selected  areas  of 
psychology.  Topics  include  techniques  involved  in 
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naturalistic  observation,  surveys,  and 
experimentation  (experimental  and  quasi- 
experimental  designs);  limitations  and  constraints 
on  these  approaches;  and  interpretations  and 
evaluation  of  articles  in  major  psychological 
journals.  Lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisite:  68:101, 
68:123.  4  semester  hours.  6  contact  hours.  (S) 

68:224  Sensation  and  Perception. 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology  and  theory 
employed  in  the  area  of  human  sensation  and 
perception.  Includes  individual  research  projects 
designed  to  illustrate  the  basic  procedures  employed 
in  the  study  of  human  perceptual  processes.  Lecture 
and  lab.  Prerequisite:  68:223.  4  semester  hours. 
6  contact  hours.  (F) 

68:230  Social  Psychology. 

The  study  of  people  in  social  relationships.  A 
variety  of  social  phenomena,  including  conformity, 
impression  formation,  aggression,  and  helping,  will 
be  examined  from  the  points  of  view  of  research 
methods  and  findings,  explanatory  theories,  and 
application  to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite: 
68:101.  4  semester  hours.  (F) 

68:237  Developmental  Psychology. 

Human  development  throughout  the  life  span,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  behavioral  changes  during 
childhood,  adolescence  and  old  age.  Such  topics  as 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  language,  moral, 
social,  personality,  and  self-concept  development 
are  considered.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester 
hours.  (F) 

68:241  Abnormal  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  major  forms  of  psychopathology, 
with  emphasis  on  their  etiology,  symptoms,  and 
course  of  treatment.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester 
hours.  (F) 

68:250  Educational  Psychology. 

An  overview  of  psychological  and  educational 
principles  as  they  apply  to  classroom  instruction. 
Topics  include  instructional  planning, 
developmental  characteristics  of  students, 
motivation,  individual  differences,  learning, 
evaluation,  discipline,  and  classroom  management. 
Twenty-five  hours  of  field  experience  are  also 
required.  Same  as  30:350.  Prerequisite:  68:101. 
4  semester  hours.  5  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

68:322  Psychological  Testing. 

An  overview  of  techniques  of  test  construction  and 
the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of 
major  standardized  tests  for  educational  vocational, 
cognitive,  and  personality  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
68:101,  68:123.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

68:323  Experimental  Design  and  Analysis. 
A  continuation  and  extension  of  68:123.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  design  and  analysis  of 
experiments,  how  to  select  appropriate  designs,  and 
analyze  and  interpret  the  results  obtained  through 
their  use.  Design  and  analysis  of  multif actor 
experiments,  multiple  comparisons  in  the  analysis  of 
variance,  trend  analysis.  Prerequisite:  68:101, 
68:123.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

68:330  Industrial  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scope  and  problems  of 


industrial  psychology.  Topics  include:  personnel 
selection,  motivation  and  job  satisfaction,  job 
training  and  evaluation,  leadership,  and  consumer 
psychology.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

68:332  Environmental  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  research  and  theory  concerning 
relationships  between  human  behavior  and  the 
physical  environment.  Topics  covered  will  include: 
crowding,  functional  arrangement  of  interior  spaces, 
behavioral  effects  of  pollution,  and  evaluating  the  fit 
between  environmental  features  and  users'  needs. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  research 
methods  and  findings  in  the  process  of 
environmental  design  and  in  the  development  of 
environmental  policy.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester 
hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

68:337  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth. 

An  overview  of  the  characteristics,  treatment,  and 
instruction  of  exceptional  children,  including  those 
individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded,  learning 
disabled,  behaviorally  disordered,  physically 
handicapped,  hearing  impaired,  visually  impaired, 
and  gifted.  The  history  of  special  education  and 
significant  legislation  in  the  field  are  also  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester  hours.  (S) 

68:342  Biopsychology. 

The  exploration  of  neurophysiological  influences  on 
the  behavior  of  organisms.  Attention  is  given  to 
both  historical  concerns  and  contemporary  problems 
in  the  field.  Topics  include:  regulation  of  food  and 
water  intake,  chemical  factors  in  sleep  and  sleep 
pathology,  psychosurgery,  biofeedback,  and  brain 
stimulation  in  the  control  of  human  behavior. 
Lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester 
hours.  6  contact  hours.  (S) 

68:343  Learning  and  Motivation. 

Current  theories  and  research  into  problems 
concerning  learning  and  motivation.  Some  major 
issues  treated  are:  substitution  theory  and  cognitive 
models  of  classical  conditioning,  reinforcement 
theory,  drive  theory,  factors  influencing  learning  and 
memory,  and  constraints  on  learning.  Lecture  and 
lab.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester  hours.  6  contact 
hours.  (F) 

68:417  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

A  systematic  and  historical  survey,  evaluation  and 
comparison  of  major  theories  of  human  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate 
years) 

68:421,  422  Current  Problems  in  Psychology. 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
supervised  research  in  an  area  of  their  particular 
interest,  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
problems  and  methodologies  of  original  research  in 
psychology.  Lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisite:  68:101, 
68:223  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  semester 
hours.  6  contact  hours.  (F,  S) 

68:448  Personality. 

Theories  and  research  relating  to  the  dynamics  of 
individual  behavior.  Prerequisite:  68:101.  4  semester 
hours.  (S) 
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68:450  Introduction  to  Counseling. 

An  introduction  to  basic  helping  skills,  selected 
intervention  techniques,  issues  in  counseling  special 
client  populations,  and  professional  ethics. 
Prerequisite:  68:101  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  semester  hours.  (S,  alternate  years) 

68:525,  526  Senior  Projects  in  Psychology. 

Individual  study  of  specific  problems  in  psychology, 
with  each  student  selecting  a  specific  project  for 
research.  Open  only  to  the  qualified  senior  with  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  major  adviser.  Prerequisite: 
68:101,  68:223,  68:421  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  4  semester  hours.  2  contact  hours.  6  lab/field 
hours.  (F,  S) 

68:527,  528  Practicum. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  student-selected 
clinical,  community,  academic,  industry  or  research 
settings.  Open  only  to  qualified  students  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  68:101 
and  permission  of  instructor.  4  semester  hours. 
2  contact  hours.  6  lab/field  hours.  (F,  S) 


RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 
(U.S.  ARMY) 

Director:  Eller 


Lt.  Col.  T.  H.  Eller  Jr.;  Maj.  G.  Goss,  Capt.  L.  Ewing, 
and  Capt.  K.  Bullock 

Students  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  military 
career,  learning  more  about  the  national  defense 
structure,  or  developing  their  leadership  and 
managerial  skills  may  enroll  in  the  Army  ROTC 
program.  Offered  jointly  by  Susquehanna 
University  and  neighboring  Bucknell  University, 
the  four-year  program  is  comprised  of  basic  courses 
given  on  the  Susquehanna  campus  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  advanced 
courses  taught  at  Bucknell  during  the  junior  and 
senior  year. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  may  enroll  in  the 
introductory  military  science  courses,  all  of  which 
carry  physical  education  credit,  without  committing 
themselves  to  completing  the  entire  ROTC  program. 
Students  who  are  unable  to  take  part  in  ROTC 
during  their  first  two  years  at  Susquehanna  may 
enroll  in  the  advanced  courses  if  they  first 
participate  in  a  basic  summer  camp  between  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  While  attending  the 
camp,  students  are  paid  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  one- 
half  of  the  basic  pay  for  a  second  lieutenant  with 
under  two  years  of  service.  In  addition,  they  receive 
housing,  uniforms,  medical  care,  board,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  camp  at  government 
expense. 

Individuals  enrolled  in  advanced  military  science 
courses  receive  a  subsistence  pay  of  $100  per  month 
for  a  maximum  of  ten  months  each  year.  To 


complete  the  program,  students  must  attend  an 
advanced  summer  camp  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  Participants  in  the  advanced  camp  are 
paid  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  basic  pay 
for  a  second  lieutenant  with  under  two  years  of 
service,  and  they  receive  the  same  benefits 
mentioned  above. 

Army  ROTC  provides  full  scholarships  for 
qualified  participants,  and  all  books,  uniforms,  and 
necessary  military  equipment  are  furnished  without 
expense  to  the  student,  other  than  the  deposit 
referred  to  under  "Costs." 

After  successfully  completing  the  advanced 
portion  of  the  ROTC  program,  the  student  will 
qualify  for  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Upon  graduation,  he  or  she  will 
serve  in  the  Army,  Army  Reserve,  or  Army  National 
Guard,  with  the  time  determined  by  the  type  of 
commission  received.  For  example,  National  Guard 
officers  need  serve  only  three  to  six  months  on 
active  duty  and  six  years  with  their  guard  units. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Military 
Science,  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove, 
PA  17870. 

71:101  Introduction  to  Military  Science  I. 

A  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  the  Army  National  Guard,  as  well  as 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  organization  and  missions  of 
the  Army  units  from  squad  through  division. 
Practical  experience  and  hands-on  training  will  be 
gained  in  the  use  of  military  communications 
procedures,  military  radios,  and  small  unit  tactics.* 

71:102  Military  Topography. 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  Army  ROTC  four-year 
program  and  the  scholarship  opportunities  available 
to  ROTC  cadets.  The  course  will  also  begin  the 
student's  practical  experience  with  outdoor  military 
skills,  such  as  land  navigation,  map  reading,  and 
rappelling.* 

71:021-022  Applied  Leadership  and 
Management  I-II. 

Fundamentals  of  small  unit  leadership  and  mission- 
planning  techniques,  which  include  preparing 
military  plans,  problem-solving  techniques,  and  the 
planning  process.  The  course  will  also  provide  an 
overview  of  the  branches  of  the  Army,  service  pay 
and  benefits.  Practical  experience  will  be  gained  in 
applying  the  techniques  learned  in  a  field 
environment.* 

71:031  Applied  Military  Leadership. 

The  platoon  leader's  position.  The  practical  utility 
offered  by  leadership  theories.  Through  role-play 
situations,  first-hand  experience  is  gained  in 
developing  and  employing  techniques  in 
communication,  human  relations,  organizational 
structures,  power  and  influence,  and  management. 
Detailed  analysis  of  command  and  staff  functions, 
principles  and  techniques  for  conducting  meetings 
and  conferences,  planning  and  conducting  small 
unit  training.  No  credit.  2  lecture  hours,  2  laboratory 
hours.  * 

71:032  Advanced  Tactical  Theory  and  Techniques. 

Decision  making,  planning,  and  leadership  skills 
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applied  to  practical  field  experience.  Analysis  of 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  current  U.S. 
doctrine  to  counter  that  threat.  An  overview  of 
international  law  as  it  relates  to  warfare,  the 
principles  of  war,  and  the  Geneva  and  Hague 
conventions.  Continuing  development  of  technical 
skills,  leadership  initiative,  and  managerial  skills. 
No  credit.  2  lecture  hours,  2  laboratory  hours.  * 

71:041  Oral  and  Written  Communications. 

The  Second  Lieutenant's  role  as  a  staff  officer. 
Communications  theories  practiced  in  writing, 
voice,  and  dictum.  Case  studies  requiring  research 
and  use  of  problem-solving  techniques.  Leadership 
assignments  in  cadet  organization  with 
responsibilities  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
leading  activities  during  leadership  laboratories, 
training,  and  field  exercises.  2  semester  hours.  2 
lecture  hours,  2  laboratory  hours.  * 

71:042  Military  Justice,  Ethics,  and 
Professionalism. 

The  Military  Justice  System  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
civilian  judicial  system  and  the  junior  officer.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  duties  of  the  junior  officer 
within  that  system.  Case  studies  are  drawn  from 
experiences  of  active  duty  officers  and  to  beyond  the 
hypothetical.  Role-playing  simulations  are  used  to 
give  cadets  first-hand  experience  in  confronting 
threats  to  their  integrity.  2  semester  hours.  2  lecture 
hours,  2  laboratory  hours.  * 

*Note:  All  cadets  participate  in  a  two-hour 
Leadership  Laboratory  twice  each  month.  It  consists 
of  survival  training,  land  navigation,  first  aid, 
dismounted  drill,  and  other  practical  field  training 
which  cannot  be  conducted  in  the  classroom. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Department  Head:  Walker 


Associate  Professors  Chase  and  Walker;  Assistant 
Professor  Vasantkumar 

The  major  in  sociology  may  be  satisfied  in  one  of 
three  ways. 

The  Traditional  Sociology  major  requires  the 
successful  completion  of  nine  courses  in  the 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  Department,  including 
72:101,  72:162,  72:231,  72:311,  72:343,  72:431,  and 
72:500.  The  student  must  also  complete  88:210  and 
88:220  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

The  Sociology-Human  Services  major  requires  the 
successful  completion  of  nine  courses  in  the 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  Department,  including 
72:101,  72:102,  72:311,  72:374,  72:500,  and  72:570. 
One  of  the  sociology  courses  must  be  selected  from 
72:231,  72:342,  72:343  or  72:413.  The  student  must 
also  complete,  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  three 
courses  in  psychology,  including  68:101  and  at  least 
two  of  the  following  courses  approved  by  the 


student's  adviser:  68:230,  68:237,  68:241,  or  68:448. 
The  student  must  also  complete  88:210  and  88:220 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

The  Sociology-Social  Studies  Teacher  Certification 
major  requires  the  successful  completion  of  the 
following  eight  courses  in  the  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  Department:  72:101,  72:102,  72:162, 
72:231,  72:311,  72:343,  72:413,  and  72:500.  In 
addition,  for  this  option,  the  student  must 
successfully  complete  all  courses  required  for 
teacher  certification  in  social  studies  (please  see 
requirements  under  the  Department  of  Education) 
and  88:210  and  88:220  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
offers  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  professionals  in  a  15-week  supervised 
field  work  experience  in  selected  regional  agencies. 
These  practicums  at  present  are  with  the  Youth 
Service  Bureau,  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Treatment 
Center,  Juvenile  Probation  Office,  Jails,  County 
Court  System,  Law  Office,  Department  of  Social 
Services,  Child  Welfare,  Area  Agency  on  Aging, 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Child  Day  Care, 
Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Office,  and  a 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  the  head  of  the  Department. 

Minor  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Six  courses 
are  required,  including  72:101,  72:102,  72:231,  and 
72:500.  Two  additional  courses  must  be  taken  from 
the  200  level  or  above.  Courses  72:570,  571  may  not 
be  applied  toward  the  minor. 

72:101  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Methods  and  approaches  of  scientific  analysis 
applied  to  contemporary  cultures  and  societies: 
socialization,  individual  and  group  interaction,  and 
the  major  social  institutions;  social  organization; 
social  change;  and  collective  behavior.  4  semester 
hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the 
Individual. 

72:102  Social  Problems. 

Application  of  basic  concepts  and  principles  of 
sociology  to  the  study  of  significant  social  problems. 
Examination  of  social  disorganization,  cultural 
conflicts  and  personal  deviations  associated  with  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  industrialization, 
urbanization  and  bureaucratization  of  social  life. 
4  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual. 

72:162  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology. 

The  concept  of  culture  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
technologies,  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
systems,  and  the  religions  and  arts  of  primitive  and 
peasant  societies.  The  characteristics  of  culture  and 
its  relationship  to  society.  4  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 

72:165  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  physical 
anthropology,  dealing  with  human  origins  and 
variation.  Examines  the  primate  and  hominoid 
ancestry  of  Homo  Sapiens  and  the  concept  of  race. 
Core  credit  will  be  given  if  the  student  takes  both 
72:165  and  72:210,  but  Core  credit  will  not  be 
awarded  for  72:165  alone.  2  semester  hours.  Core: 
Perspectives  on  the  World,  Society  and  the  Individual. 
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72:200  Topics  in  Sociology. 

An  intermediate  level  of  study  of  selected  topics  for 
the  student  who  has  taken  Principles  of  Sociology. 
Topics  will  vary  and  depend  on  student  and 
instructor  interest.  Possibilities  include  social  policy 
analysis,  sociology  of  dissent,  juvenile  delinquency, 
population,  and  sex  roles.  Prerequisite:  72:101. 
2-4  semester  hours. 

72:210  Culture  and  Ecology:  Perspectives  in  Film. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  variations  of 
sociocultural  systems  from  an  ecological  perspective. 
Cultural  similarities  and  differences  as  depicted  in 
selected  anthropological  films  and  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  readings.  Emphasis  on  cultures  as 
adaptive  systems.  Subsistence  patterns  and  their 
relationship  to  other  social  institutions  analyzed  in  a 
comparative  perspective.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  72:162,  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology.  Core  credit  will  be  given  if  the 
student  takes  both  72:210  and  72:165,  but  Core 
credit  will  not  be  awarded  for  72:210  alone. 
2  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on  the  World, 
Society  and  the  Individual.  (S) 

72:231  Social  Control. 

Processes,  agencies,  and  methods  by  which 
members  of  social  groups  are  influenced  to  conform 
to  social  norms;  factors  of  social  life  which  produce 
deviant  behavior  patterns.  Socialization  of  the 
individual;  institutional  and  personality  patterns 
affecting  internal  and  external  control  processes. 
Power,  class  and  status  influences,  formal  and 
informal  group  sanctions,  and  ideological  forces  of 
social  control.  Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:240  Gerontology. 

An  examination  of  the  importance  of  age  as  a 
variable  influencing  human  behavior  and  social 
organization.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  health, 
housing,  socioeconomic  status,  personal 
adjustment,  retirement,  and  social  participation. 
Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:241  Sociology  of  Occupations. 

A  study  of  the  American  occupational  structure  with 
specific  emphasis  given  to  such  topics  as  ideologies 
of  work,  occupational  stratification,  occupational 
roles  and  personality,  occupational  selection  and 
socialization,  professionalization,  career  patterns, 
and  occupational  subcultures.  Prerequisite:  72:101. 
4  semester  hours. 

72:252  Criminology. 

Introduction  to  and  delineation  of  the  field  of 
criminology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  nature 
of  crime  as  a  form  of  deviance,  theories  of  criminal 
behavior  and  explanation  of  the  criminal  justice 
system:  the  police,  the  courts,  and  corrections. 
Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:311  Sociological  Theory. 

A  survey  of  Western  social  theory  from  Comte  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  recent  developments. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  major  schools,  such 
as:  positive  organicism,  social  conflict  theory,  formal 
sociology,  pluralistic  behaviorism,  symbolic 
interactionist  theory,  the  theory  of  action  systems, 
functionalism,  social  exchange  theory,  critical  theory, 
phenomenological  theory,  and  ethnomethodology. 


Recommended  during  the  junior  year.  Prerequisite: 
three  courses  in  sociology.  4  semester  hours. 

72:320  Society  and  the  Future:  American 
Perspectives. 

The  study  of  future  prospects  of  selected  institutions 
of  American  society  in  the  next  two  to  three 
decades,  and  alternative  social  policies.  Examination 
of  the  concept  of  future  and  the  methods  of  future 
study.  Topics  chosen  for  each  semester  will  vary  and 
will  be  drawn  from  population,  community,  the 
family,  organizations,  economy,  environment, 
technology,  health,  education,  welfare,  religion, 
politics,  law,  war,  and  peace.  Both  the  trends  and 
policy  implications  will  be  addressed  from  a  multi- 
disciplinary  perspective.  Prerequisite:  one 
introductory  course  in  one  of  the  social  sciences, 
junior  status.  2  semester  hours.  Core:  Perspectives  on 
the  World,  Alternate  Futures. 

72:341  The  Family. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  family  as  a  universal 
human  group.  The  structures  and  functions  of 
families  in  various  cultures.  Emphasis  on  historical 
and  contemporary  changes  in  the  American  family 
and  the  consequence  of  these  changes  for  American 
society.  Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:342  Complex  Organizations. 

A  study  of  formal  and  informal  aspects  of  complex 
organizations,  such  as  labor  unions,  business  and 
industrial  corporations,  churches,  universities,  and 
the  military,  among  others.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  nature  of  large  organizations  and  to 
their  types,  as  well  as  to  the  determinants  and  the 
consequences  of  organizational  growth.  Factors 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  complex  organizations 
will  be  studied.  The  results  of  cross-cultural  research 
on  these  types  of  organization  will  be  studied. 
Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:343  American  Urban  Life. 

A  descriptive,  analytical  and  diagnostic  examination 
of  life  in  urban  America.  A  study  of  the 
interrelations  of  such  central  concepts  as  life  style, 
socio-economic  status,  racial  and  ethnic  relations, 
power,  values,  pathology,  and  social  structure  with 
consideration  of  the  physical  environment  in  which 
people  live.  Prerequisite:  72:101.  4  semester  hours. 

72:374  Social  Work. 

To  introduce  and  expose  students  to  the  various 
aspects  of  social  work,  including  examples  of  case 
work,  group  work,  and  community  organization 
and  the  generic  combination  of  practices  which  is 
current.  To  explore  with  students  how  society 
provides  services  to  meet  human  needs  under 
various  auspices  —  public,  voluntary,  and 
combinations  of  these,  including  financing 
resources.  Prerequisite:  72:101,  68:101.  4  semester 
hours. 

72:413  Minorities. 

Analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  structures  of 
minority  groups  and  their  relationship  to  the  larger 
structure  of  society.  Special  attention  to  problems  of 
family  organization,  social  structure,  education, 
welfare,  and  economic  problems.  Prerequisite: 
72:101.  4  semester  hours. 
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72:431  Social  Change. 

A  study  of  conditions  and  factors  affecting  the 
development  and  transformation  of  social  groups, 
institutions,  and  community  structures.  Scientific, 
technological,  demographic,  economic,  political,  and 
ideological  influences  on  the  direction  and  rate  of 
change  are  studied.  Trends  of  modern  social 
organization  —  urbanization,  industrialization, 
secularization,  bureaucratization,  etc.  —  and  their 
impact  on  the  social  order  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  72:101  and  three  additional  courses  in 
sociology.  4  semester  hours. 

72:500  Seminar. 

One  or  more  seminars  are  offered  annually  on 

selected  topics  of  the  instructor's  interests. 

Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  sociology.  4  semester 

hours. 

72:501  Independent  Study. 
Individual  work  for  qualified  students 
(approximately  3.00  average);  supervised  readings; 
and  writing  in  advanced  fields  of  sociological  study. 
Prerequisite:  72:101,  72:162  and  three  courses  in 
sociology  or  anthropology,  and  permission  of 
instructor.  4  semester  hours. 

72:570,571  Practicum. 

Supervised  field  work  in  selected  social  agencies. 
Students  should  have  taken  relevant  course  work. 
Involves  keeping  a  log,  meeting  with  faculty 
member  to  discuss  work,  and  writing  a  paper. 
Available  for  selected  juniors  and  seniors  with 
permission  of  the  Department.  4  semester  hours. 
8  contact  hours. 


URBAN  STUDIES 


Minor  in  Urban  Studies.  This  interdisciplinary 
program  is  designed  to  broaden  students' 
awareness  and  knowledge  about  urban  individual, 
social,  and  environmental  issues  and  problems  — 
as  well  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  work  and 
service  within  the  culture  and  environment  of  the 
urban  setting.  The  program  is  also  designed  to 
integrate  campus  and  off-campus  academic  inquiries 
with  a  paraprofessional  urban  practicum.  A  28- 
semester-hour  program  combining  courses  of  study 


on  campus  with  study  and  work  in  an  urban  center 
with  the  following  requirements:  (1)  72:343;  (2)  two 
courses  selected  from  66:215,  28:336,  68:332,  with 
one  personally  selected  course  approved  by  the 
program  coordinator;  (3)  recommended  (but  not 
required)  courses  in  Research  Methods,  Data 
Analysis,  and  Statistics;  (4)  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  in  an  internship-seminar  program  in 
an  urban  setting;  and  (5)  an  independent  study  on 
an  urban  issue  or  problem,  a  research  project,  or  an 
artistic  creation.  Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


The  Philadelphia  Center  Program. 

Coordinators:  Housley,  Walker 

Susquehanna  University  students  interested  in 
study  and  work  in  an  urban  setting  may  do  so  at 
The  Philadelphia  Center,  a  program  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Colleges  Association.  The  course  work  at  the 
Philadelphia  Center  includes  a  City  Seminar 
(4  semester  hours),  an  Elective  Seminar  (4  semester 
hours),  and  a  Field  Placement  or  internship 
experience  (8  semester  hours).  The  topics  of  the  City 
Seminar  are  subject  to  change,  but  generally  include 
art,  politics,  ethnicity,  economics,  urban  systems, 
and  social  issues,  such  as  class  conflict  in  urban 
places.  The  Elective  Seminars  are  taught  by  adjunct 
faculty  who  bring  practical  experiences  to  bear  on 
topics  such  as  justice,  communications  in 
communities,  psychotherapy,  women  in  the  city, 
city  governance  and  economic  development.  In 
addition  to  these  seminars,  The  Philadelphia  Center 
sponsors  colloquia  and  workshops  in  writing, 
computer,  and  cultural  arts  skills.  Over  500 
placements  are  available  for  field  experiences  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields,  including  the  arts,  business, 
mass  communications,  education,  social  service, 
science  and  medicine,  women's  studies,  and 
government.  The  total  cost  for  Susquehanna 
students  (tuition,  estimated  room,  board  and 
incidental  costs)  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  one  semester  at  the  University.  Financial  aid 
is  transferable  from  the  University  to  the 
Philadelphia  Center  Program. 

Students  admitted  to  the  program  must  have 
junior  level  academic  standing,  a  2.50  grade  point 
average,  and  an  approved  letter  of  application  on 
file  with  the  coordinators  of  the  Philadelphia  Center 
Program  at  Susquehaana.  The  coordinators  are  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Department  Head  in  Sociology. 
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14:  Endowment 

Funds  at 

Susquehanna 


Endowment  funds  may  assume  several  forms,  but 
their  common  characteristic  is  that  only  the  income 
they  generate  may  be  spent,  while  the  principal 
remains  intact.  Endowment  income  contributes  in 
distinct  and  meaningful  ways  to  the  University's 
well-being.  It  acts  as  a  financial  cushion  against  the 
possibility  of  fluctuating  enrollments,  supports  high 
admissions  standards  by  exercising  a  moderating 
effect  on  tuition,  and  underwrites  activities  that 
enrich  the  educational  experience  and  for  which 
funding  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 
Endowment  funds  may  be  given  for  unrestricted 
institutional  purposes  or  for  designated  programs. 

ENDOWED  CHAIRS 

The  Alan  R.  Warehime  he  '82  Endowed  Chair  in 
Business  Administration,  named  in  honor  of  a  loyal 
Susquehanna  Board  member,  supports  a  senior 
professor  in  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business. 

The  Winifred  and  Gustave  Weber  Visiting  Professorship 
in  the  Humanities  was  established  by  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  Susquehanna  University  in  honor  of 
this  past  president  of  the  University  and  his  wife. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has 
also  contributed  to  this  fund. 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  125th  Anniversary  Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded 
annually  to  deserving  students.  The  fund  was 
established  by  gifts  from:  Elizabeth  Hodges  Bagger, 
Bashore  Scholarship  Fund,  the  Rev.  S.E.  Bateman, 
M.D.,  O.E.  Bathgate,  Bruce  A.  Bell,  Charles  E. 
Bittinger,  G.E.  Company,  Joyce  Gilbert  Memorial 
Fund,  Louise  M.  Koontz,  Ner  B.  Middleswarth, 
William  H.  Miller,  Sigma  Kappa  Foundation,  and 
the  John  Slater  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Claude  G.  Aikens  III  Memorial  Fund  was 
established  in  1981  by  the  Aikens  family  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  students. 

The  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
Scholarship.  Recipients  may  be  designated  by  the 
company. 

The  Barley-Spangler  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1976  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Barley  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  J.  Frank  Barley,  and  her  sister,  Edith  C. 
Spangler.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  music 
students. 

The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Bergstresser  Scholarship 
'17  was  established  in  1979.  Initial  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  ministerial  and  music  students,  or  students 
from  the  Hazleton,  PA,  area. 

The  Roger  M.  Blough  Scholarship  Fund  '25,  he  '53, 
was  established  in  1982  by  the  United  States  Steel 


Foundation  in  honor  of  its  former  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Highly  qualified  students  are  designated  as 
Blough  Scholars  who  are  required  to  maintain  a 
minimum  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  average. 

The  Bodine  Scholarship,  established  by  Dr.  DeWitt 
Bodine,  is  awarded  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of 
Hughesville,  PA. 

The  Philip  C.  Bossart  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  is 
awarded  to  a  junior  psychology  major  who  shows 
promise  as  an  outstanding  scholar,  with  preference 
given  to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  human  services 
track. 

The  Carol  Reidler  Bottiger  '53  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1956  by  the  Reidler  Foundation. 
Preference  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  the 
Hazleton,  PA,  area. 

The  Clarence  E.  and  Grace  Ketler  Brobst  Scholarship 
Fund  was  established  in  1983  by  their  daughter,  Dr. 
Hazel  Brobst  Brown  '51,  and  son-in-law,  Robert  F. 
Brown,  of  Camp  Hill,  PA.  The  income  is  to  be 
awarded  to  financially  deserving  students,  with 
preference  given  to  residents  of  Sunbury  and 
Northumberland  County,  PA. 

The  Lena  Brockmeyer  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Rankin,  past  treasurer 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod. 

The  Petite  M.K.  Brogan  '74  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  was  established  in  her  memory  by  her  family. 
The  scholarship  is  granted  to  students  exhibiting 
academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Brownmiller  Scholarship  is  provided  by  the  Rev. 
E.S.  Brownmiller,  D.D.,  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  M. 
Luther  Brownmiller. 

The  Campana-Mann  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Campana  '41 
of  Williamsport,  PA,  in  memory  of  their  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Campana  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anton  Mann. 

The  Class  Gift  Scholarship,  established  by  gifts  from 
the  graduating  classes  of  1914,  1930,  1932  and  1971, 
is  awarded  to  an  individual  who  has  attained  a  high 
scholastic  rank. 

The  Class  of  1936  Scholarship  Fund  was  established 
by  members  of  the  Class  in  commemoration  of  their 
50th  Reunion  to  support  students  who  exhibit  both 
academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

The  Dauberman  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Dauberman  to  express  appreciation  for 
assistance  given  her  daughters  while  students  at 
Susquehanna  University.  Preference  is  to  be  given 
to  fatherless  children. 
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The  Charles  B.  Degenstein  he  '82  Scholars  Program  at 
Susquehanna  was  established  by  Mr.  Degenstein  in 
1985  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  exceptionally  able 
students.  Preference  in  awarding  the  scholarship  is 
to  be  given  to  students  intending  to  major  or  minor 
in  programs  within  Susquehanna's  Sigmund  Weis 
School  of  Business.  Students  are  selected  by  the 
University  based  on  their  high  academic  promise 
and  are  known  as  Degenstein  Scholars. 

The  Mattie  H.  Deibler  Scholarship  was  established 
in  1955. 

The  Pastor  Paul  W.  DeLauter  he  '56  Scholarship  was 
established  by  Miss  Naomi  Steward  for  (1)  members 
of  Mifflintown,  PA,  Lutheran  Parish;  (2)  residents  of 
Milford  Township,  Juniata  County,  PA;  (3)  residents 
of  Juniata  County,  PA;  (4)  other  worthy  students  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Duck  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  Henry 
Duck  of  Millheim,  PA,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  Charles  C.  Eberly  HI  '65  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Eberly  Jr.,  his  wife,  Diane,  and  friends,  to  be  used  to 
assist  a  deserving  student  who  has  athletic  prowess 
in  any  sport. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marlin  M.  '25  and  Elsie  Nace  Enders  '27 
Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded  to:  (1)  Lutheran  pre- 
ministerial  students  and/or  religion  majors;  (2)  other 
worthy  students. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Eyer  he  '53  Scholarship 
was  established  in  1956. 

The  Edward  S.  and  Ella  S.  Farlling  Scholarship  was 
established  by  Mary  Farlling  Halloway  '28  in 
memory  of  her  parents,  with  preference  given  to 
students  from  Red  Lion,  Dallastown,  and  York 
County,  PA. 

The  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1984  by  the  Faylor  family,  with 
preference  given  to  dependents  of  Faylor- 
Middlecreek  company  employees  and  residents  of 
Snyder  County,  PA. 

The  Lawrence  C.  Fisher  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1982  by  Dr.  Fisher  '31  to  assist 
students  from  Pennsylvania  majoring  in  the  sciences 
and  maintaining  at  least  a  cumulative  3.0  grade 
point  average  at  Susquehanna  University. 

The  Fisher-Lubold  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1960  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.L.  Lubold  for  students 
preparing  for  Christian  vocations  exclusive  of  the 
ministry  or  diaconate. 

The  Miller  H.  Gerhardt  '30  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  bequest  from  Mr.  Gerhardt's  estate. 

The  Gettig  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1981 
by  Gettig  Technologies,  Inc.  of  Spring  Mills,  PA,  to  aid 
dependents  of  employees  enrolled  at  Susquehanna 
University  as  baccalaureate  degree  candidates  in 
business  administration  or  related  programs. 

The  Luther  Day  Grossman  '16  Scholarship  Fund  was 
initiated  in  1986  by  Martin  Luther  Grossman  '25,  in 
honor  of  Luther  Grossman's  service  to  Susquehanna 
as  Athletic  Director  from  1927  to  1935.  Students 
receiving  the  scholarship  must  be  of  high  academic 
quality,  good  moral  character,  and  have  financial 
need.  In  addition,  preference  is  given  first  to  those 
students  who  have  one  or  more  of  the  following 
characteristics:  are  children  of  clergy,  especially 
Lutheran  clergy;  are  interested  in  careers  in  music, 
teaching  or  engineering;  who  show  an  interest  in 


athletic  endeavors,  although  not  necessarily  at  the 
intercollegiate  level. 

The  L.C.  Hassinger  Scholarship. 

The  Abraham  H.  Heilman  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1945  by  his  son  William  C.  Heilman. 

The  Heilman-Spangle  Scholarship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  May  Heilman  Spangle,  with  preference  given 
to  pre-ministerial  students. 

The  Murray  B.  Herman  '01  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  under  the  will  of  his  sister,  Eva  P. 
Herman  '18,  for  an  honor  student  of  the  Selinsgrove 
Area  High  School  who  is  worthy  and  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  John  C.  and  Sallie  Herrold  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1982  by  members  of  their  family, 
with  preference  to  be  given  to  well-qualified 
students  from  Selinsgrove  Area  High  School  and 
Snyder  County,  PA. 

The  John  A.  Hoober  Memorial  Scholarship  is  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  students  from  York 
County,  PA.  The  scholarship  was  established  by 
Sarah  A.K.  Hoober  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Huyett  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  E.M. 
Huyett  of  Centre  Hall,  PA,  to  be  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  Samuel  J.  Johnston  Scholarship  was  established 
by  bequest  from  his  wife,  Irene  G.  Johnston,  in 
1954. 

The  Kawel  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1976 
under  the  will  of  Pearl  I.  Kawel. 

The  Keiser  Scholarship  was  established  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Keiser  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  Helen  Harris  Keller  Scholarship. 

The  Lyla  Kimball  Kendall  '29  Scholarship  was 
established  by  Ralph  M.  Kendall  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  The  scholarship  assists  students  from  the 
Dalmatia,  PA,  area. 

The  Koch  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by 
Gladys  Koch  Van  Horn  in  memory  of  her  parents,  B. 
Frank  and  Lottie  M.  Koch.  Income  is  to  be  awarded 
to  full-time  students  of  the  University  on  the  basis 
of  academic  performance,  with  preference  given  to 
residents  of  Snyder  County,  PA. 

The  Krapf-Miller  Scholarship  was  established  in  1961 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  W.  Krapf  in  memory  of 
their  former  spouses. 

The  Kunkel  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under 
the  will  of  Rachel  M.  Comstock  in  1982  in  memory 
of  her  parents,  Joseph  Moyer  Kunkel  and  Emma 
Gundy  Kunkel.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to 
students  in  the  junior  class  studying  for  the  ministry 
who  have  obtained  the  highest  grades  in  their 
course  of  study,  with  preference  given  to  those 
planning  to  become  Lutheran  ministers. 

The  Adeline  Elizabeth  Landes  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1945  by  her  son,  Dr.  Latimer  S. 
Landes  of  York,  PA.  Dr.  Landes  was  a  member  of 
the  University's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  William  Latimer  Small  Landes  Scholarship  Fund 
was  established  under  the  will  of  Eleanor  R.  Landes 
of  York,  PA,  with  preference  given  to  liberal  arts 
majors  from  York  County,  PA. 

The  Robert  E.  and  E.  Betty  Lauf  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1983  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lauf 
of  Selinsgrove,  PA.  The  annual  income  is  used  to 
award  a  $500  scholarship  grant  to  a  well-qualified 
student  majoring  in  journalism  or  business 
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administration.  The  student  must  maintain  at  least  a 
B  average. 

The  Lauver  Accounting  Scholarship  was  established 
in  1984  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Lauver. 

The  Sallie  Burns  Lenker  Scholarship  gives  preference 
to  graduates  of  Line  Mountain  High  School, 
Dalmatia,  PA,  with  the  understanding  that 
recipients  shall,  upon  achieving  earning  capacity, 
make  in  gratitude  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the 
scholarship  fund. 

The  Elizabeth  Epler  Long  Scholarship  was  established 
by  her  bequest. 

The  Frank  Lowry  Scholarship  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Lowry  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  former 
member  of  the  University's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Lutheran  Brotherhood  Scholarships  were  created 
through  a  challenge  grant  sponsored  by  Lutheran 
Brotherhood  in  order  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
at  Susquehanna  to  benefit  Lutheran  students. 

The  May  Sanborn  MacDougall  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1963  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
University  by  Robert  E.  MacDougall  as  Director  of 
Development. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Matter  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1949,  with  preference  given  to 
worthy  students  interested  in  the  ministry. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  McCarthy  Scholarship 
was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Deane 
McCarthy. 

The  John  C.  McCune  II  '37  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  Marjorie  Wolfe  McCune  '43  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  income  to  be  awarded 
to  students  majoring  in  the  humanities. 

The  H.  and  L.  Messerli  Scholarship  was  established 
by  Dr.  Jonathan  Messerli,  former  President  of  the 
University,  for  a  worthy  student. 

The  Rev.  Harry  C.  Michael  hc'17  Scholarship  is 
provided  by  Miss  Martha  K.  Michael. 

The  M.P.  Moller  Scholarship  was  established  by 
Mr.  M.P.  Moller  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

The  E.M.  Morgan  Memorial  Fund  was  established 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hewitt  B.  McCloskey. 

The  Delia  Gramly  Ocker  Scholarship  was 
established  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Delia  G.  Ocker  of 
Harrisburg,  PA,  for  worthy  students  planning  to 
enter  ministry. 

The  Dr.  George  H.  Parkes  Scholarship  was 
established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  H.  Hively  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  for  the  inspiration 
received  from  Dr.  Parkes,  a  leading  Williamsport, 
PA,  educator. 

The  Luther  C.  Peter  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1955  by  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Peter  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 

The  Dr.  Edward  A.  and  Marion  R.  Phillips 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1983  under  the 
will  of  Marion  R.  Phillips  of  Selinsgrove,  PA,  for 
students  from  Selinsgrove  Area  High  School  to 
attend  Susquehanna  University.  Recipients  must 
have  been  residents  of  the  Selinsgrove  Area  School 
District  for  three  years  prior  to  entering 
Susquehanna. 

The  Minnie  and  Karl  Rabey  Scholarship  was 
established  by  Vi  L.  Messerli  in  honor  of  her 
parents.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  merit. 


The  Charles  A.  Rahter  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1978  by  a  grant  from  the  Landfall 
Foundation  and  by  gifts  from  friends  and  former 
students  of  Dr.  Rahter  for  deserving  students 
majoring  in  English. 

The  Joseph  L.  and  Greta  M.  Ray  Scholarship  gives 
preference  to  students  from  Sunbury,  PA. 

The  John  and  Verna  Reidler  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1981  by  the  Reidler  Foundation, 
Hazleton,  PA.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from 
the  Hazleton,  PA,  area,  with  any  surplus  applied  to 
needy  students  from  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and 
eastern  Northumberland  counties. 

The  George  A.  and  Maude  L.  Rhoads  Scholarship 
Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  George  A. 
Rhoads.  The  interest  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
students  of  the  University  who  plan  to  become 
Lutheran  ministers. 

The  Ella  Ritter  Scholarship,  established  in  1951  by 
bequest,  is  awarded  to  a  woman  desiring  to  pursue 
a  pre-medical  course  of  studies. 

The  Dr.  Bryan  C.  Rothfuss  '23  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1985  by  his  bequest. 

The  Ann  Schnure  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1982  by  her  husband  Howard 
Schnure,  with  preference  given  to  those  residing 
in  Snyder  County,  PA. 

The  Shearer-Weber  Scholarship  was  established  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  W.  Weber  he  '77  in  memory 
of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  R.  Shearer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Weber. 

The  Jack  P.  '40  and  D.  Jeanne  Shipe  Scholarship  was 
established  to  commemorate  the  Shipes'  abiding 
interest  in  Susquehanna  University  and  in 
deserving  young  men  and  women.  Mr.  Shipe 
was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1940.  The  scholarship 
is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving 
Susquehanna  student  with  demonstrated  financial 
need. 

The  Erie  1.  Shobert,  II  and  Marjorie  S.  Shobert 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1986  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Susquehanna  University  in 
recognition  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shobert's  invaluable 
service  to  the  University,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  Shobert's  retirement  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  Amanda  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Scholarship  is 
awarded  with  preference  given  to  students 
studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  Lillian  V.  Johanson  Smith  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1943  by  her  sister,  Miss  A.E. 
Johanson,  her  brother,  Dr.  A.M.  Johanson,  and 
her  husband,  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith,  to  be  awarded 
to  a  needy  student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
University's  scholarship  committee,  shows  the 
marks  of  scholarly  achievement  coupled  with 
dedication  to  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  Helen  Soper  Music  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1981  under  the  will  of  Helen  Ott 
Soper  '28  and  by  gifts  from  the  family.  The  income 
is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  deserving  music 
students,  with  preference  given  to  residents  of 
Selinsgrove  or  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley. 

The  Nellie  V.  Spangler  Scholarship  was  established 
by  her  bequest.  The  scholarship  is  granted  to 
students  from  Selinsgrove,  Shikellamy,  or  West 
Snyder  High  Schools. 

The  Clyde  R.  Spitzner  '37  Scholarship  was 
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established  in  honor  of  this  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Club. 

The  Charles  Steele  Business  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1984  under  the  will  of  Mary  G. 
Steele  '14  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  longtime 
Susquehanna  director  and  benefactor.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  talented  sophomore 
taking  a  business  course  leading  to  a  degree  in 
business  administration. 

The  Mary  G.  Steele  Piano  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1984  under  the  will  of  Mary  G. 
Steele  '14,  and  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  who 
shows  sufficient  talent  to  complete  the  course  for  a 
degree  in  music. 

The  Mary  L.  Steele  '14  Scholarship  was  established 
by  the  late  Charles  Steele  of  Northumberland,  PA, 
with  preference  given  to  nominees  selected  by  the 
family  of  Charles  Steele. 

Nancy  Schell  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship  was 
established  in  her  memory  in  1984  by  her  husband, 
James  W.  Taylor,  and  her  family.  The  recipient  is 
chosen  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the  family. 

The  Emery  H.  Turnbach  Scholarship  was  established 
in  1986  by  Lorraine  Turnbach  Benjamin,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1943,  in  honor  of  her  grandfather.  In 
awarding  the  scholarship,  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  students  from  Butler  Township,  Sugarloaf 
Township,  Black  Creek  Township  and  Conyngham 
Borough  of  Pennsylvania,  or  other  worthy  students 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Katherine  M.  Vastine  Scholarship  was 
established  by  bequest  from  Katherine  M.  Vastine, 
with  preference  given  to  (1)  members  of  the  family; 

(2)  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church 
of  Mayberry  Township,  Montour  County,  PA; 

(3)  residents  of  Rush  Township,  Northumberland 
county,  PA;  (4)  other  worthy  students  of 
Susquehanna  University. 

The  Dr.  George  R.  Wentzel  '33  Scholarship  was 
established  by  his  son,  Gary  Wentzel,  and  his 
daughter,  Carol  Wentzel  Felix  '66,  in  memory  of 
their  father.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  students 
majoring  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  students 
interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  medicine  and 
other  health  related  fields. 

The  Wieand  Scholarship  was  established  by  the 
Rev.  W.R.  Wieand,  D.D.,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  importance  of  the  Missionary  Institute,  now 
Susquehanna  University,  in  his  life. 

The  E.E.  Wissinger  Family  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wissinger  in 
recognition  of  the  role  of  Susquehanna  University 
in  the  education  of  their  son,  Donald  '50,  his  wife 
Flora  '51,  and  their  grandchildren,  Scott  '76, 
Donna  '78,  Jane  '81  and  Diane  '84.  The  scholarship 
is  to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
University's  financial  aid  policies,  and  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  students  from  Blair  County,  PA. 

The  George  B.  Wolf  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1947  by  a  bequest  of  this  former  Board  member. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  provides  an  annual  grant 
to  a  qualified  string  player  selected  by  the 
Auxiliary  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Woodruff  Alumni  Scholarship  was  established 
in  1961  by  alumni  of  the  University  and  Dr.  John  I. 


Woodruff  '88,  then  the  oldest  living  Susquehanna 
alumnus. 

The  Zarfos  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established 
by  Donald  W.  Zarfos  in  memory  of  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Zarfos. 

ENDOWED  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  George  P.  '31  and  Anna  L.  Bailey  Loan  Fund, 
established  in  1983,  gives  preference  to  Central 
Pennsylvania  students  who  maintain  a  better  than 
average  academic  record. 

The  Thomas  H.G.  Beaver  Loan  Fund  was 
established  by  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Beaver,  his 
daughter,  for  use  by  Lutheran  students. 

The  Roger  M.  and  Helen  D.  Blough  Loan  Fund, 
established  in  1972  by  Dr.  Roger  M.  Blough  '25  and 
Helen  D.  Blough,  is  repayable  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest. 

The  Gula  Virginia  Charlton  Student  Loan  Fund, 
established  in  1983  under  the  will  of  Gula  V. 
Charlton  '36  of  Bedford,  PA,  is  used  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  form  of  low-interest  loans  to 
students  majoring  in  music  at  Susquehanna 
University. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  Loan  Fund  was 
established  through  an  award  made  to  the 
University  by  the  corporation.  This  loan  is  not 
based  on  need. 

The  Reverend  Cleason  Becker  King  Loan  Fund, 
established  in  1952  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
King  Graham,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Angie  C.  King 
Byers,  is  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  pre- 
theological  students. 

The  Rev.  Mervyn  W.  Remaly  Memorial  Student  Loan 
Fund,  provided  by  Mabel  L.  Remaly,  offers  low- 
interest  loans  to  students. 

The  Temple  Student  Loan  Fund  was  established  by 
the  Temple  Lutheran  Church  of  Altoona,  PA,  as  a 
revolving  loan  fund  to  help  students  preparing  for 
full-time  Christian  service. 

The  York-Hanover  Alumni  Club  Loan  Fund  was 
established  in  1961  as  a  source  of  support  for 
students  by  the  York-Hanover  Alumni  Club. 

LIBRARY  ENDOWMENTS 

The  Helen  Decker  Blough  Library  Fund  was 
established  in  1985  by  Roger  and  Helen  Blough  to 
support  the  annual  acquisition  of  books  and  other 
published  and  unpublished  sources  dealing  with 
business  and  labor  history  and  the  political 
economy.  Mr.  Blough  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'25,  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel,  and  a  longtime 
member  of  Susquehanna's  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Drumm  Memorial  Book  Fund,  established  by 
the  Drumm  family  in  1977,  provides  income  for  the 
purchase  of  volumes  for  the  Religion  Department. 

The  Russell  W.  Gilbert  Memorial  Library  Fund  was 
established  in  1985  by  his  widow,  Viola  Gilbert. 

The  Guyer  Foundation  Fund,  established  in  1981 
through  a  grant  from  the  Foundation,  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  volumes  for  the  library. 

The  Lawrence  M.  '43  and  Louise  Kresge  Isaacs  '45 
Library  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaacs  to  support  acquisitions  in  the  humanities. 

Thomas  L.  Isaacs  Memorial  Book  Fund,  established 
in  1980  by  his  family,  provides  funds  to  secure 
books,  publications,  and/or  services  in  the  area  of 
economics  and  general  business. 
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The  Ann  Schnure  Memorial  Book  Fund,  established 
in  1982  by  her  husband,  Howard  Schnure, 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  a  variety  of 
areas. 

The  Brian  '98  and  Blanche  Teats  Memorial  Fund  was 
established  in  1985  under  the  will  of  Blanche  Teats. 
The  fund  provides  for  the  purchase  of  magazines, 
periodicals  and  books  for  the  library. 

The  Harry  M.  Weis  '00  Library  Endowment, 
established  in  1983  by  Robert  and  Patricia  Weis  in 
memory  of  his  father,  provides  for  the  annual 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  library. 

ENDOWED  LECTURESHIPS 
AND  PERFORMANCE  FUNDS 

The  Jane  Conrad  Apple  and  Joan  Apple  Zimmerman 
'48  Fund,  established  in  1980,  sponsors  lectures  or 
seminars  at  Susquehanna  University  by  recognized 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Elizabethan  studies; 
supports  an  annual  production  of  an  Elizabethan 
play  presented  preferably  in  the  Benjamin  Apple 
Theatre;  and  purchases  worthy  library  holdings 
related  to  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  Hilda  Karniol  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was 
established  by  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
William  and  Lynne  Karniol,  to  honor  her  devotion 
to  the  arts  and  her  service  to  Susquehanna.  The 
income  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  University  to  those  purposes  that 
will  enhance  the  role  of  the  arts  on  campus. 

The  Ottaway-Daily  Item  Lectureship  in  Public 
Affairs,  established  by  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
in  1977,  brings  to  the  Susquehanna  campus  and 
Central  Pennsylvania  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  reputation  in  the  fields  of  journalism 
and  public  affairs. 

The  Sigmund  Weis  '03  Memorial  Lecture  was 
established  in  1979  by  Mrs.  Claire  G.  Weis  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  namesake  of  the  Sigmund 
Weis  School  of  Business.  The  endowment  brings  to 
campus  prominent  personalities  from  business  and 
public  life  to  speak  on  matters  of  interest  to  the 
university  and  the  community. 

The  Stella  Freeman  Weis  Cultural  Endowment 
annually  sponsors  critically  acclaimed  artists  in 
performance  at  Susquehanna.  This  fund  was 
established  in  1976  by  Robert  and  Patricia  Weis  in 
memory  of  his  mother. 

The  Witmer  Endowment  for  the  Performing  Arts 
was  established  in  1981  by  the  family,  friends  and 
business  associates  of  the  late  Ralph  Witmer  '15  to 
perpetuate  his  lifelong  interests  in  the  University 
and  in  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley.  The 
income  from  this  fund  is  used  annually  to  help 
support  the  Susquehanna  University  Artist  Series. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Claude  G.  Aikens  '11  Business  Fund  was 
established  by  his  family  for  use  within  the 
department  of  business  administration. 

The  Katharine  Heldt  Aucker  '44  Endowment  was 
established  by  bequest  for  use  by  the  University. 

The  Degenstein  Endowments  were  contributed  by 
Charles  B.  Degenstein  to  establish  the  Sigmund 
Weis  School  of  Business  and  to  maintain  the 
Charles  B.  Degenstein  Campus  Center. 


The  Albert  F.  Goetz  Foundation  Endowment  was 
established  for  use  by  the  University  in  the  area 
of  professional  development. 

The  Robert  and  fane  Harding  Unrestricted 
Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1986  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harding,  parents  of  Scott  Harding  '88. 
The  income  is  to  be  used  to  support  the 
University's  most  urgent  needs. 

The  Mahala  Gladfelter  Holzapple  Fund  was 
established  in  1973  under  the  will  of  Dr.  George  E. 
Holzapple. 

The  Lawrence  M.  '43  and  Louise  Kresge  Isaacs  '45 
Endowment  for  Music  was  established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isaacs  as  a  reflection  of  their  longstanding 
commitment  to  excellence  in  the  music  program  at 
Susquehanna,  and  in  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
the  music  program  has  played  in  the  life  of  the 
University  and  surrounding  community.  Income 
from  the  fund  is  to  be  expended  annually  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  University  in 
support  of  those  programs  that,  in  his  or  her 
opinion,  will  most  immediately  enhance  the  caliber 
of  the  music  program,  whether  through  support  of 
music  facilities,  faculty,  students,  or  auxiliary 
programs. 

The  Euphemia  Brown  Kerns  '14  Fund  was 
established  by  bequest  of  her  daughter,  Martha  E. 
Kerns,  for  use  within  the  music  department. 

The  Lauver  Accounting  Fund  was  established  in 
1985  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Lauver  to 
support  the  Accounting  Department. 

The  Carl  M.  '63  and  Kathryn  W.  Moyer  Unrestricted 
Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1986.  Income  is 
to  be  used  to  support  the  University's  most  urgent 
needs. 

The  Presidential  Discretionary  Fund  for  Excellence 
was  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Susquehanna  University  in  1985  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  Joel  Cunningham  as  13th 
President  of  Susquehanna  University.  Annual 
income  provides  funding  for  unique  opportunities 
for  the  University's  students,  faculty  and  friends. 

The  Florence  and  Saul  Putterman  Fund  for  the 
Visual  Arts  was  established  in  1986  by  Florence 
Putterman,  a  member  of  the  Susquehanna  art 
faculty,  and  her  husband,  Saul,  a  member  of 
Susquehanna's  Board  of  Directors,  to  provide  the 
University  with  resources  for  constructing  a  new 
visual  arts  facility,  including  appropriate  gallery 
space  to  promote  the  visual  arts.  Until  the 
University  has  appropriate  funds  in  hand  for 
construction  of  such  a  facility,  income  from  the 
Putterman  Fund  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
to  support  the  visual  arts. 

The  Alice  Pope  Shade  Fund  was  established  in  1983 
by  her  daughter,  Rebecca  Shade  Mignot.  The 
income  is  available  annually  for  discretionary  use 
by  the  religion  department. 

The  Katherine  P.  Reed  Scholarship  was  established 
by  her  bequest  for  use  in  the  music  program. 

The  Charles  Steele  Fund  was  established  by  his 
bequest.  The  income  is  to  be  used  by  the 
University  at  its  discretion. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  Endowment  was  established 
to  support  student  financial  aid. 

The  Ruth  Larue  Thompson  '21  Fund  was  established 
by  bequest  for  discretionary  use  by  the  University. 
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The  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  H.  Wagenseller 
Academic  Program  Endowment  income  is  to  be  used 
by  the  Dean  of  the  University  for  such  special 
projects  and  purposes  as  may  not  be  covered  by 
the  operating  budget  and  which  will  benefit  the 
academic  program  of  the  University. 

The  Williamson/Spitzner  Unrestricted  Endowment 
Fund  was  established  in  1986  through  a  bequest  by 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Williamson  in  honor  and  memory  of 
Clyde  R.  Spitzner,  Class  of  '37  and  longtime 
member  of  Susquehanna's  Board  of  Directors. 

ENDOWED  PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

The  Chemistry  Award,  established  in  1979  by  the 
Parents  Association,  annually  recognizes  an 
outstanding  student  majoring  in  chemistry. 

The  Elizabeth  G.  Eyster  Award  in  Music,  established 
in  1972  by  friends,  relatives,  and  parents  of 
Elizabeth  G.  Eyster  '72,  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
by  the  Music  Department  to  an  outstanding  junior 
student  whose  performance  and  academic 
accomplishment  gives  promise  of  outstanding 


musical  achievement. 

The  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  Award,  established  in  1979  by 
the  Parents  Association,  recognizes  annually  an 
outstanding  student  majoring  in  political  science. 

The  William  A.  Russ  History  Award,  established  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  professor 
of  history  at  Susquehanna  University  1933-1968,  is 
given  annually  to  a  history  student  entering  the 
junior  or  senior  year.  The  scholarship  is  based  on 
academic  accomplishment,  promise  as  a  scholar, 
and  contributions  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
history. 

The  Clyde  R.  Spitzner  '37  Fund  was  established  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  W.  Weber  in  memory  of  a 
devoted  alumnus,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  friend.  The  annual  income  provides 
a  most  valuable  player  trophy  for  the  varsity 
football  and  men's  varsity  basketball  teams. 

The  Deborah  J.  Wissinger  '77  Prize  in  Business, 
established  in  her  memory  by  her  family  in  1977,  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  business  student  who  has 
distinguished  him/herself  academically. 
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15:  Directories 
for  1986-87 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS 

HAROLD  O'CONNOR,  B.S.,  Chair 

LAWRENCE  M.  ISAACS,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice  Chair 

ROBERT  F.  WEIS,  B.A.,  Vice  Chair 

DONALD  E.  WISSINGER,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Vice  Chair 

JOHN  A.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Secretary 

CARPENTER,  DIEHL  &  KTVKO,  University  Solicitors 

VIRGINIA  M.  COOMBS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Secretary 

DONALD  B.  AUNGST,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Treasurer 

JOHN  C.  HORN,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  Emeritus 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HAROLD  O'CONNOR,  Chair 

RAYMOND  C.  LAUVER 


DOUGLAS  E.  ARTHUR 
FREDERICK  W.  BISBEE 
JOHN  A.  CARPENTER 
JOEL  L.  CUNNINGHAM 
WALTER  B.  FREED 
WILLIAM  A.  GETTIG 
LAWRENCE  M.  ISAACS 


JOHN  R.  MILLER 
SAMUEL  D.  ROSS 
ERLE  I.  SHOBERT  II 
ROBERT  G.  SWANSON 
ROBERT  F.  WEIS 
DONALD  E.  WISSINGER 


BOARD  MEMBERS  EMERITI 

PRESTON  B.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  MUton,  PA 

SAMUEL  H.  EVERT,  Bloomsburg,  PA 

LAWRENCE  C.  FISHER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.MS.,  Sc.D., 
F.A.C.S.,  York,  PA 

JOHN  C.  HORN,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Huntingdon,  PA 

ORLANDO  W.  HOUTS,  State  College,  PA 

THE  REV.  PAUL  B.  LUCAS,  B.A.,  B.D., 
Chambersburg,  PA 

ROBERT  U.  REDPATH  JR.,  B.A.,  C.L.U., 
South  Orange,  NJ 

HENRY  W  ROZENBERG,  Sc.D.,  Jersey  Shore,  PA 

CARL  H.  SIMON,  Sun  City,  AZ 

PRESTON  H.  SMITH,  B.S.,  Williamsport,  PA 

W.  ALFRED  STREAMER,  B.A.,  Ventura,  CA 

NORMAN  E.  WALZ,  Sunbury,  PA 

ALAN  R.  WAREHIME,  B.S.,  LL.D.,  Hanover,  PA 

GUSTAVE  W.  WEBER,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Th.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  Selinsgrove,  PA 


Ex  Officio 

JOEL  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Selinsgrove,  PA 

President,  Susquehanna  University 

THE  REV.  HOWARD  J.  McCARNEY,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.D., 

Camp  Hill,  PA 

Bishop,  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod, 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 

(Synod  Bishop,  term  beginning  1966) 

Term  Expires  1987 

DOUGLAS  E.  ARTHUR,  B.S.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
Retired  Vice  President-Regional  Manager, 
Nationwide  Insurance  Company 

FREDERICK  W.  BISBEE,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Sunbury,  PA 
President,  First  National  Trust  Bank 

HAZEL  BROBST  BROWN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Ed., 
Camp  Hill,  PA 

Dean  of  Continuing  Education  and  Community  Education, 
Harrisburg  Area  Community  College  (Synod  Representative) 

JOHN  A.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Sunbury,  PA 
Attorney  at  Law,  Carpenter,  Diehl  &  Kivko 

HANS  E.  FELDMANN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Selinsgrove,  PA 

Professor  of  English,  Susquehanna  University 

W  DONALD  FISHER,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A., 
Selinsgrove,  PA 

Partner,  Fisher,  Clark  &  Lauer 

THE  REV.  WALTER  B.  FREED,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.D., 
Rochester,  NY 

Retired  Pastor 

PETER  M.  NUNN,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Potomac,  MD 

Partner,  Coopers  &  Lybrand 

NORRINE  BAILEY  SPENCER,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Blacksburg,  VA 

Assistant  Dean,  The  R.B.  Pamplin  College  of  Business, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
(Alumni  Representative) 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  G.  SWANSON,  B.A.,  M.Div.,  M.Ed., 

Ph.D.,  Johnstown,  PA 

Pastor,  First  Lutheran  Church  (Synod  Representative) 

RICHARD  J.  THOMAS,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 

Student,  Susquehanna  University 

Term  Expires  1988 

SIDNEY  A.  APFELBAUM,  Esq.,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Sunbury,  PA 

Attorney  at  Law,  Apfelbaum  &  Apfelbaum 

JANE  C.  APPLE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Lewisburg,  PA 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Butter  Krust  Baking  Company 

LESLIE  R.  BUTLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  Sewell,  NJ 
Senior  Executive  Vice  President,  First  Pennsylvania  Bank 
(Alumni  Representative) 


Ill 


DOUGLAS  B.  CARLSON,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
Student,  Susquehanna  University 

WILLIAM  A.  GETTIG,  B.S.,  Spring  Mills,  PA 
President,  Cettig  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Incorporated 

KENNETH  O.  FLADMARK,  B.A.,  M.Litt.,  Ph.D., 

SelinsgTove,  PA 

Professor  of  Management,  Susquehanna  University 

GERALD  N.  HALL,  B.S.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA 
Retired  President,  Hall's  Motor  Transit  Company 

RAYMOND  C.  LAUVER,  B.S.,  C.P.A., 

New  Canaan,  CT 

Member,  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 

ALBERT  P.  MOLINARO  JR.,  B.A.,  Lebanon,  NJ 
President,  Klemtner  Advertising  Incorporated,  New  York  City 
Senior  Vice  President,  Saatchi  &  Saatchi, 
Compton  Worldwide  Incorporated 
(Alumni  Representative) 

SAUL  PUTTERMAN,  SelinsgTove,  PA 

President,  Milton  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company 

SAMUEL  D.  ROSS  JR.,  B.A.,  Camp  Hill,  PA 

Senior  Vice  President,  Administrative  &  Planning,  Pennsylvania 

Blue  Shield 

ERLE  I.  SHOBERT  II,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  St.  Mary's,  PA 
Retired  Vice  President,  Technology,  Stackpole  Carbon  Company 

ROBERT  F.  WEIS,  B.A.,  Sunbury,  PA 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Weis  Markets,  Incorporated 

DONALD  E.  WISSINGER,  B.A.,  M.Ed., 
Hollidaysburg,  PA 

Vice  President,  Wissinger's  IGA  Shopping  Village 
(Synod  Representative) 

Term  Expires  1989 

THE  REV.  DAVID  FISHER,  B.A.,  M.Div., 
Millersville,  PA 

Pastor,  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church 
(Synod  Representative) 

LAWRENCE  M.  ISAACS,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A., 

Selinsgrove,  PA 

Retired  Executive  Vice  President,  Federated  Department  Stores, 

Incorporated 

JOHN  R.  MILLER  JR.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Bellefonte,  PA 

Attorney  at  Law 

LAWRENCE  E.  MUNDIS  JR.,  B.A.,  Q.C.F.P., 
Huntingdon,  PA 

Financial  Planning  Consultant 
(Alumni  Representative) 

HAROLD  C.  O'CONNOR,  B.S.,  State  College,  PA 

Retired  President,  Chemcut  Corporation 

RICHARD  F.  WESNER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Danville,  PA 
President,  Kennedy  Van  Saun  Corporation 
Term  Expires  1990 

Term  Expires  1990 

ALAN  HASSMAN,  B.A.,  Camp  Hill,  PA 
President,  Hassman  Enterprises 


Code:  First  year  in  parentheses  is  the  year  of  first  employment  at 

Susquehanna;  second  year  is  the  year  of  appointment  to  present  rank. 

lOn  sabbatical  leave  1987-88 

20n  sabbatical  leave  part  of  1987-88 

30n  leave  1987-88 

On  leave  part  of  1987-88 

^Terminal  appointment 


ADMINISTRATION  AND 
FACULTY  EMERITI 


GUSTAVE  W.  WEBER 

President  Emeritus 

B.A.  1928,  D.D.  1961,  Wagner  College;  B.D.  1932,  S.T.M.  1933, 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia;  Th.D.  1937, 

Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia;  LL.D.  1966,  Hartwick 

College;  Litt.D.  1973,  Thiel  College;  L.H.D.  1977,  Susquehanna 

University.  (1959,  1977) 

LAWRENCE  A.  ABLER 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

B.A.  1948,  M.A.  1949,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.  1958, 

Occidental  College.  (1968,  1984) 

ROBERT M.  BASTRESS 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

B.S.  1939,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1947,  Bucknell 
University;  D.Ed.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
(1959,  1979) 

JEAN  B.  BEAMENDERFER 

Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Business  Administration 
B.S.  1939,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1948,  Bucknell 
University.  (1952,  1983) 

FREDERIC  CALVIN  BILLMAN 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

B.Mus.  1936,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1941,  Columbia 
University;  Professional  study,  juilliard  School  of  Music. 
(1947,  1981) 

HOWARD  EPHRAIM  DeMOTT 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology 

B.S.  1935,  Bloomsburg  University;  M.S.  1940,  Bucknell 

University;  Ph.D.  1965,  University  of  Virginia.  (1948,  1981) 

GEORGE  ROBINSON  FUTHEY 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

B.S.  1954,  M.S.  1955,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.  1960, 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1960,  1986) 

FRANCES  BARNES  MacCUISH 

Director  Emerita  of  Career  Counseling  and  Placement 

(1966,  1977) 

MARJORIE  WOLFE  McCUNE 

Professor  Emerita  of  English 

B.A.  1943,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1961,  Bucknell 

University;  Ph.D.  1968,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1959,  1983) 

LEONE  E.  RE 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 

B.A.  1958,  American  International  College;  M.A.  1969, 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1969,  1985) 

JOHN  MOORE  READE  III 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  1941,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S.  1962,  Purdue  University. 

(1962,  1983) 

OTTO  REIMHERR 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
B.S.  1937,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  B.D.  1943, 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  Ph.D.  1957, 
Columbia  University.  (1959,  1982) 

WILLIAM  O.  ROBERTS 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

B.Mus.  1929,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  1936,  Pennsylvania 

State  University;  M.A.  1952,  New  York  University.  (1965,  1975) 

M.  JANE  SCHNURE 

Assistant  Librarian  Emerita 

B.A.  1947,  Susquehanna  University;  M.L.S.  1963,  Drexel  Institute 

of  Technology.  (1963,  1981) 
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AMOS  ALONZO  STAGG  JR. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education 

Ph.B.  1923,  M.A.  1935,  University  of  Chicago;  MA.  1941, 

Columbia  University.  (1935,  1965) 


THE  FACULTY 


JOEL  L.  CUNNINGHAM 

President,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.  1965,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga;  M.A.  1967, 

Ph.D.  1969,  University  of  Oregon.  (1979,  1985) 

JEANNE  H.  NEFF 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Associate 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.  1964,  Wheeling  College;  M.A.  1966,  Rice  University; 

D.A.  1976,  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  (1986,  1986) 

CARL  J.  BELLAS 

Dean  of  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business,  Professor  of 

Management 

B.A.  1965,  Humboldt  State  University;  M.B.A.  1966,  Ph.D.  1969 

University  of  Oregon.  (1983,1983) 

HENRY  DIERS 

Dean  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications,  Professor  of 

Theatre  Arts 

B.A.  1956,  Wartburg  College;  A.M.  1957,  Ph.D.  1964,  University 

of  Illinois.  (1986,  1986) 

DONALD  D.  HOUSLEY 

Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  1962,  Houghton  College;  M.A.  1964,  University  of 

Connecticut;  Ph.D.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1967,  1983) 

Professors 

JANE  FOX  BARLOW 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.  1947,  Smith  College;  M.A.  1949,  Ph.D.  1952,  Johns  Hopkins 

University.  (1954,  1962) 

ROBERT  L.  BRADFORD 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  1957,  Colgate  University;  M.A.  1958,  Ph.D.  1965,  Yale 

University.  (1963,  1974) 

NANCY  ALLEN  CAIRNS 

Professor  of  French 

B.A.  1953,  Marshall  University;  M.A.  1959,  Ohio  University; 

Ph.D.  1967,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  (1963,  1976) 

JOHN  C.  COOPER 

Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  1955,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.Div.  1958,  S.T.M. 

1960,  Lutheran  Theological  Southern  Seminary;  M.A.  1964, 

Ph.D.  1966,  University  of  Chicago.  (1982,  1982) 

GALEN  H.  DEIBLER 

Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  1953,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  B.Mus.  1954, 

M.Mus.  1955,  Yale  School  of  Music.  (1959,  1978) 

HANS  EUGENE  FELDMANN 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1961,  Hofstra  University;  M.A.  1965,  Ph.D.  1974,  University 

of  Maryland.  (1969,  1985) 

KENNETH  O.  FLADMARK 

Professor  of  Management 

B.A.  1948,  Augustana  College  (S.D.);  M.Litt.  1949,  University  of 

Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.  1969,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1961,  1969) 


2FRANK  WILLIAM  FLETCHER 
Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  1959,  Lafayette  College;  Ph.D.  1964,  University  of  Rochester. 
(1962,  1973) 

GYNITH  COLLEEN  GIFFIN 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  1953,  M.S.  1955,  Wichita  State  University;  Ph.D.  1958, 

University  of  Illinois.  (1962,  1965) 

ROBERT  M.  GOODSPEED 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  1960,  Tufts  University;  M.S.  1962,  University  of  Maine; 

Ph.D.  1968,  Rutgers  University.  (1966,  1983) 

GERALD  R.  GORDON 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  1959,  M.A.  1961,  Ph.D.  1967,  University  of  Maine. 

(1962,  1979) 

FRED  A.  GROSSE 

Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  1955,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.S.  1957,  Ph.D.  1966,  Lehigh 

University.  (1960,  1969) 

WALLACE  J.  GROWNEY 

Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences  and  Management 

B.S.  1961,  Westminster  College;  M.A.  1964,  Temple  University; 

Ph.D.  1970,  University  of  Oklahoma.  (1965,  1979) 

W.  MURRAY  HUNT 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  1945,  William  Jewell  College;  B.D.  1948,  Andover  Newton 

Theological  School;  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D.  1973,  Indiana  University. 

(1969,  1982) 

CHARLES  J.  IGOE 

Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  1955,  Mansfield  University;  M.S.  1962,  University  of 

Scranton;  D.Ed.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1964,  1983) 

JACK  KOLBERT 

Professor  of  French 

B.A.  1948,  M.A.  1949,  University  of  Southern  California; 

Ph.D.  1957,  Columbia  University.  (1985,  1985) 

JOHN  H.  LONGAKER,  JR. 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  1950,  Lafayette  College;  M.A.  1951,  Ph.D.  1970,  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  (1962,  1979) 

GEORGE  O. MACHLAN 

Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  1962,  M.S.  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  C.P.A.  (PA). 

(1966,  1981) 

THOMAS  F.  McGRATH 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  1950,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  Ph.D.  1954,  University 

of  Pittsburgh.  (1963,  1970) 

2JAMES  R.  MISANIN 
Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  1961,  Trenton  State  College;  M.S.  1965,  Ph.D.  1968,  Rutgers 
University.  (1968,  1975) 

BRUCE  LEROY  NARY 

Professor  of  Speech 

B.S.  1947,  Ithaca  College;  M.A.  1951,  Ph.D.  1956,  University  of 

Michigan.  (1960,  1965) 

ROBERT  E.  NYLUND 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  1960,  Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.  1964,  State  University 

of  Iowa.  (1964,  1981) 

NEIL  H.  POTTER 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  1960,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.S.  1962,  Middlebury 

College;  Ph.D.  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1966,  1981) 

BRUCE  D.  PRESSER 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  1949,  M.A.  1951,  Temple  University;  Ph.D.  1955, 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1961,  1981) 
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WILLIAM  A.  REMALEY 

Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  1964,  MBA.  1965,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 

Ph.D.  1971,  New  York  University.  (1973,  1983) 

WILHELM  REUNING 

Professor  of  History 

B.S.  1948,  M.S.  1948,  Ph.D.  1956,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(1959,  1959) 

EDWARD  S.  SCHWAN 

Professor  of  Accounting 

B.A.,  B.E.  1959,  Union  College  (NY);  M.B.A.  1963,  Cornell 

University;  Ph.D.  1973,  University  of  Colorado;  C.P.A.  (PA). 

(1985,  1985) 

CYRIL  M.  STRETANSKY 

Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  1957,  Mansfield  University;  M.Mus.  1965,  Temple  University. 

(1972,  1979) 

PETER  B.  WALDECK 

Professor  of  German 

B.A.  1962,  Oberlin  College;  MA.  1966,  Ph.D.  1967,  University  of 

Connecticut.  (1970,  1980) 

WILLIAM  A.  WARD 

Visiting  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  1961,  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D.  1970,  University  of  Colorado. 

(1986,  1986) 

DAVID  N.  WILEY 

Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  1960,  College  of  Wooster;  B.D.  1964,  McCormick  Theological 

Seminary;  Ph.D.  1971,  Duke  University.  (1967,  1985) 

ELIZABETH  WILEY 

Professor  of  English 

B.S.  1950,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.Litt.  1956,  Ph.D.  1962, 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  (1962,  1974) 

Associate  Professors 

LARRY  D.  AUGUSTINE 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.  1962,  M.A.  1964,  West  Virginia  University.  (1966,  1971) 

JAMES  A.  BLESSING 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  1963,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1966,  American 

University;  Ph.D.  1975,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

(1966,  1977) 

DAVID  A.  BOLTZ 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  1958,  Susquehanna  University;  M.M.E.  1962,  Indiana 

University.  (1963,  1981) 

2GEORGE  C.  BOONE 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  1960,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.A.  1963,  University  of 

Kansas;  Ph.D.  1978,  West  Virginia  University.  (1963,  1978) 

KENNETH  A.  BRAKKE 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  1972,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.  1975,  Princeton 

University.  (1983,  1985) 

FRANK  S.  CHASE 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.B.  1949,  M.A.  1966,  University  of  Chicago.  (1970,  1975) 

RONALD  L.  DOTTERER 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1970,  Bucknell;  M.A.  1971,  M.Phil.  1972,  Ph.D.  1981, 

Columbia  University.  (1972,  1982) 

GARY  W.  FINCKE 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1967,  Thiel  College;  M.A.  1969,  Miami  University; 

Ph.D.  1974,  Kent  State  University.  (1980,  1986) 

JOHN  E.  FRIES 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  1961,  Susquehanna  University;  M.Mus.  1962,  Indiana 

University.  (1966,  1981) 


BOYD  GIBSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  1950,  Wittenberg  University;  B.D.  1954,  M.A.  1955, 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  (1969,  1979) 

JAMES  M.  HANDLAN 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  1962,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.A.  1967,  West  Virginia 

University.  (1967,  1983) 

SUSAN  M.  HEGBERG 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  1966,  St.  Olaf  College;  M.Mus.  1968,  University  of 

Michigan;  Mus.D.  1978,  Northwestern  University.  (1980,  1984) 

KARL  R. KLOSE 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
B.S.  1958,  Bucknell  University;  M.S.  1962,  M.A.  1967,  Ph.D. 
1970,  University  of  Alabama;  M.S.  1983,  Kansas  State  University. 
(1984,  1984) 

BARBARA  A.  LEWIS 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

B.A.  1971,  University  of  Rochester;  M.S.  1972,  Ph.D.  1978, 

Purdue  University.  (1979,  1979) 

RICHARD  H.  LOWRIGHT 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  1962,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  Ph.D.  1971, 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1971,  1978) 

•JOHN  PETER  MAGNUS 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  1951,  M.S.  1952,  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  (1960,  1965) 

RICHARD  J.  MASOM 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  1954,  Rutgers  University;  M.A.  1972,  MBA.  1979,  Fairleigh 

Dickinson  University.  (1975,  1982) 

MARIAN  E.  McKECHNIE 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  1950,  Macalester  College;  M.A.  1955,  University  of  North 

Dakota;  Ph.D.  1970,  American  University.  (1968,  1972) 

^ROBERT  G.  MOWRY 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  1959,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.  1962,  D.M.L.  1972,  Middlebury 

College.  (1962,  1974) 

G.  EDWARD  SCHWEIKERT  III 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  1964,  College  of  Wooster;  M.A.  1967,  Ph.D.  1974,  Kent  State 

University.  (1970,  1978) 

JAMES  B.  SMILLIE 

Librarian 

B.A.  1961,  Haverford  College;  M.L.S.  1967,  Rutgers  University. 

(1970,  1970) 

ROBERT  L.  TYLER 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.  1960,  M.A.  1965,  Ph.D.  1972,  Syracuse  University. 

(1969,  1973) 

GENE  R.  UREY 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  1961,  Allegheny  College;  M.S.S.  1968,  Ph.D.  1974,  Syracuse 

University.  (1969,  1975) 

BRUCE  S.  WAGENSELLER 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
B.S.  1951,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.S.  1958,  Florida  State 
University.  (1966,  1971) 

J.  THOMAS  WALKER 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  1964,  Greenville  College;  M.A.  1966,  Roosevelt  University; 

Ph.D.  1980,  St.  Louis  University.  (1967,  1981) 

DAN  A.  WHEATON 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1954,  Haverford  College;  M.A.  1957,  University  of  Chicago; 

M.A.  (Oxon.)  1969.  (1965,  1968) 
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Assistant  Professors 
ODEKHIREN  AMAIZE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.S.  1980,  M.A.  1983,  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

(1986,  1986) 

SUSAN  RAE  BELLE  BOWERS 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1963,  Willamette  University;  M.A.  1974,  Ph.D.  1981, 

University  of  Oregon.  (1984,  1984) 

DAVID  T.  BUSSARD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.A.  1965,  Bucknell  University;  MBA.  1969,  University  of 

Michigan.  (1978,  1979) 

MICHAEL  CURRID 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

D.P.A.  1966,  B.S.  1969,  University  College  of  Dublin;  H.D.E. 

1970,  University  of  Dublin;  M.A.  1978,  West  Virginia  University; 

Ph.D.  1981,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  MB. A.  1982,  Duquesne 

University.  (1984,  1984) 

CONNIE  NIPPLE  DELBAUGH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1964,  East  Stroudsburg  University;  M.Ed.  1970,  Western 

Maryland  College.  (1974,  1979) 

MARK  W.  DEWALT 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.  1976,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.Ed.  1982,  University  of  South 

Carolina;  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  Virginia.  (1986,  1986) 

BRUCE  C.  EVANS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  1961,  Purdue  University;  M.A.  1965,  Indiana  University. 

(1967,  1972) 

CHARLOTTE  GROSS 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1973,  Barnard  College;  M.A.  1974,  M.Phil.  1977,  Ph.D.  1984, 

Columbia  University.  (1985,  1985) 

DONALD].  HARNUM 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1962,  University  of  Maine;  M.Ed.  1964,  University  of 

Delaware.  (1969,  1976) 

CAROL  JENSEN  HARRISON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.  1962,  Wartburg  College;  M.A.  1965,  University  of  Nebraska. 

(1967,  1967) 

RANDOLPH  PAIGE  HARRISON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  1960,  M.S.  1962,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  (1964,  1968) 

JACK  R.  HOLT  II 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  1973,  Harding  College;  M.S.  1978,  Ph.D.  1981,  University  of 

Oklahoma.  (1981,  1981) 

SUSAN  JOHNSON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.  1971,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.A.  1981,  University  of 

Vermont;  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

HU1.  (1986,  1986) 

ROBERT  J.  KLAK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  1973,  Mansfield  State  College;  MM.  1975,  Michigan  State 

University.  (1986,  1986) 

PAUL  E.  KLINGENSMITH 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  1957,  Princeton  University;  M.A.  1960,  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  (1965,  1968) 

RICHARD  W.H.  KOZLOWSKI 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  1975,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1977,  Ph.D.  1982, 

University  of  Maine.  (1983,  1983) 


2CHARLES  S.  KUNES 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
B.S.  1951,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.S.  1972,  Bucknell 
University.  (1966,  1973) 

MARGARET  D.  McCRORY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.A.  1952,  J.D.  1955,  University  of  Toledo.  (1984,  1984) 

DIANNE  M.  PORTELANCE 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  1969,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A.  1971,  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  (1984,  1984) 

VICTOR  P.  RISLOW 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  1965,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Mus.  1970,  Western 
Michigan  University;  Professional  study,  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music.  (1970,  1977) 

BEVERLY  VERNA  ROMBERGER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

B.A.  1972,  M.A.  1977,  Ph.D.  1985,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1985,  1985) 

ANTONIN  RUSEK 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

M.A.  1972,  Prague  School  of  Economics;  M.A.  1980,  Ph.D.  1984, 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  (1986,  1986) 

FREDERICK  R.  SAUTER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  1965,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University;  M.B.A.  1967,  Columbia 

University.  (1967,  1973) 

ROBERT  D.  SEELEY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  1977,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  Ph.D.  1986,  University 

of  Maryland.  (1984,  1984) 

N.J.C.  VASANTKUMAR 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

B.S.  1961,  Andhra  University;  M.Div.  1975,  Princeton  Theological 

Seminary;  M.A.  1977,  Ph.D.  1978,  Princeton  University. 

(1982,  1982) 

Instructors 

KATHLEEN  J.  DALTON 

Reference  Librarian 

B.A.  1969,  Glassboro  State  College;  M.L.S.  1972,  University  of 

Iowa.  (1973,  1975) 

PATRICIA  BERG  FISHBEIN 

Library  Cataloger 

B.A.  1961,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.L.S.  1971,  State 

University  of  New  York  College  at  Genesco.  (1971,  1971) 

DEBRA  K.  FORE 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1980,  Longwood  College;  M.Ed.  1985,  Lynchburg  College. 

(1985,  1985) 

ANTHONY  J.  IERULLI 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.  1980,  Maryville  College,  M.A.  1985,  Salem  College. 

(1986,  1986) 

REBECCA  LYTER  MEISER 

Instructor  in  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.  1980,  Shippensburg  University;  M.A.  1982,  Bucknell 

University.  (1985,  1985) 

LYNNE  PORTER 

Instructor  in  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 

B.A.  1981,  Western  State  College  of  Colorado;  M.F.A.  1985, 

Indiana  University.  (1985,  1985) 

WILLIAM  M.  REES 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1971,  M.Ed.  1979,  West  Chester  University.  (1985,  1985) 

C.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Instructor  in  Music 

B.S.  1977,  University  of  Southern  Maine;  M.Mus.  1980,  Michigan 

State  University.  (1982,  1985) 
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RICHARD  TADDEI 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1985,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.Ed.  1986,  University  of 

Virginia.  (1986,  1986) 

Part-Time  Faculty 

DONALD  D.  BAUMGARTNER 

Lectu  rer  in  Education 

B.S.  1965,  Edinboro  State  College;  MA.  1968,  Bucknell 
University;  Ed.D.  1975,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
(1986,  1986) 

DAVID  B.  BURNS 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1977,  Lock  Haven  University.  (1980,  1980) 

JOAN  MOYER  CLARK 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Professional  study.  National  Academy  of  Ballet,  Peabody 

Conservatory,  Littlefield  School  of  Ballet.  (1971,  1971) 

LAWRENCE  R.  COOPER 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.S.  Mus.Ed.  1964,  Susquehanna  University;  M.Mus.  1983, 

University  of  Michigan.  (1985,  1985) 

GEORGE  F.  CRAV1TZ 

Lecturer  in  Education 

A.B.  1967,  M.A.  1970,  Bucknell  University.  (1986,  1986) 

BARBARA  W.  FELDMANN 

Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  1961,  Carlow  College;  M.A.  1964,  University  of  Maryland. 

(1970,  1970) 

PAUL  G.  FIERRO 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.S.  1983,  West  Chester  University;  M.M.  1986,  Ohio  University. 

(1986,  1986) 

FREDERICK  A.  GIMINO 

Lectu  rer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  1970,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.  1974,  Hunter  College, 

CUNY;  M.Phil.  1983,  Ph.D.  1986,  CUNY.  (1986,  1986) 

IRVIN  GRAYBILL  JR. 

Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

B.A.  1949,  Bucknell  University;  LL.B.  1952,  Harvard  Law  School. 

(1957,  1974) 

ANNE  E.  GRUNDSTROM 

Lecturer  in  French 

B.A.  1959,  DePauw  University;  M.A.  1966,  University  of 

Michigan.  (1984,  1984) 

GARY  GUTH 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.S.  1976,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (1983,  1983) 

MARY  HANNIGAN 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.A.  1973,  Colorado  College;  M.Mus.  1983,  Rutgers  University. 

(1983,  1983) 

DALE  HURLIMAN 

Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.A.  1962,  University  of  Iowa.  (1986,  1986) 

LAWRENCE  M.  ISAACS 

Visiting  Professor  of  Business  Practice 

B.S.  1943,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1946,  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  C.P.A.  (PA).  (1982,  1982) 

ELOISE  N.  KEITHAN 

Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  1972,  Bloomsburg  State  College;  M.S.  Ed.  1977,  Bucknell 

University.  (1986,  1986) 

AXEL  R.  KLEINSORG 

Lecturer  in  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 

B.A.  1935,  Temple  University;  M.Ed.  1946,  State  University  of 

Iowa.  (1946,  1979) 


LINDA  MacROY  KLINGENSMITH 

Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  1958,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany;  M.A. 

1962,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (1966,  1966) 

ROBERT  A.  LAUF 
Lecturer  in  journalism 
(1985,  1985) 

JAMES  F.  LEE 

Lecturer  in  English 

B.A    1974,  Salem  State  College;  M.A.  1976,  Western  Michigan 

University.  (1986,  1986) 

WARREN  A.  LENTZ 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.  1962,  Shippensburg  State  College;  M.A.  1973,  University  of 

Oklahoma.  (1986,  1986) 

CONNIE  LIGGETT 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

B.Mus.  1977,  Susquehanna  University.  (1980,  1980) 

PATSY  JAMES  MARRA 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.S.  1964,  California  State  College  (PA);  M.S.  1967,  Duquesne 

University;  D.Ed.  1980,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1984, 

1984) 

DOROTHY  MASOM 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Graduate  1959,  Trenton  Industrial  Art  School;  B.A.  1978,  Thomas 

A.  Edison  College;  M.A.  1981,  Bloomsburg  University; 

Professional  study,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Art 

Students  League  of  New  York.  (1975,  1975) 

W.  PATRICK  O'NEILL 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.A.,  B.S.  1974,  M.A.,  M.Ed  1976,  Bloomsburg  University;  Ph.D. 

1981.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1984,  1984) 

DAVID  J.  PATERNO 

Lecturer  in  Classical  Languages 

B.S.  1969,  Eastern  Nazarene  College;  M.Div.  1973,  Lutheran 

Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg.  (1985,  1985) 

CATHERINE  F.  PAYN 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.Mus.  1968,  Westminster  Choir  College;  M.Mus.  1979,  West 

Virginia  University.  (1983,  1983) 

FLORENCE  PUTTERMAN 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.S.  1947,  New  York  University;  M.F.A.  1973,  Pennsylvania  State 

University.  (1984,  1984) 

ROGER  C.  RENTERIA 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Ph.B.  1965,  St.  Augustine's  Seminary;  M.Th.  1969,  Immaculate 

Conception  Seminary;  B.A.  1973,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S. 

1977,  Hunter  College.  (1985,  1985) 

WILLIAM  ROCK 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Business  &  Society 

B.A.  1940,  Providence  College;  M.A.,  S.T.Lr.  1947,  Aquinas 

Institute;  S.T.D.  1953,  University  of  Fribourg.  (1977,  1986) 

EDWARD  S.  ROGERS 

Visting  Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.A.  1942,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1943,  Case  Western 

University.  (1984,  1984) 

MARVIN  J.  RUDNITSKY 

Lecturer  in  Management 

B.A.  1964,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  J.D.  1967,  University  of 

Pittsburgh.  (1975,  1982) 

RABBI  DAVID  L.  SILVERMAN 

Lecturer  in  Religion 

B.A.  1953,  University  of  Manitoba;  M.A.  1957,  Maimondes 

College  and  Seminary;  M.H.R.  1958,  Jewish  Theological 

Seminary;  Jewish  Theological  Seminary/or  Torah  Ordination 

1961.  (1986,  1986) 
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LINDA  R.  SLOCUM 

Lecturer  in  German 

B.A.  1967,  Ursinus  College;  M.A.  1970,  University  of 

Massachusetts.  (1985,  1985) 

ROBERT  K.  SPANGLER,  JR. 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Assoc.  1971,  Electronics  Institute.  (1986,  1986) 

JEFFREY  D.  THOMAS 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.S.  Millersville  University.  (1985,  1985) 

NAN  S.  THURSTON 

Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  1976,  Williams  College;  M.A.  1980,  University  of  Virginia. 

(1986,  1986) 

DONALD  WILHOUR 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.S.  1975,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.S.  1979, 

Shippensburg  University.  (1984,  1986) 


ADMINISTRATION 


JOEL  L.  CUNNINGHAM 

President 

B.A.  1965,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga;  M.A.  1967, 

Ph.D.  1969,  University  of  Oregon.  (1979,  1985) 

JEANNE  H.  NEFF 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dean  of  Faculty 
A.B.  1964,  Wheeling  College;  M.A.  1966,  Rice  University; 
D.A.  1976,  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  (1986,  1986) 

PAMELA  M.  ALLEN 
Admissions  Counselor 
B.A.  1984,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  (1984,  1984) 

DOROTHY  M.  ANDERSON 

Dean  of  Students 

B.A.  1962,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1964,  Syracuse 

University.  (1967,  1980) 

DONALD  B.  AUNGST 

Controller 

B.A.  1977,  Shippensburg  University;  C.P.A.  (PA).  (1984,  1984) 

PAMELA  McFALL  AUNGST 
Administrative  Assistant  in  Admissions 
B.A.  1975,  Gettysburg  College.  (1978,  1983) 

CARL  J.  BELLAS 

Dean  of  the  Sigmund  Weis  School  of  Business 

B.A.  1965,  Humboldt  State  University;  MBA.  1966,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Oregon.  (1983,  1983) 

JAMES  A.  BLESSING 

Director  of  Corporate  and  Foundation  Relations 

B.A.  1963,  Susquehanna  University;  M.A.  1966,  American 

University;  Ph.D.  1975,  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

(1966,  1983) 

BARBARA  B.  BERKHEIMER 

Assisfanf  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
(1979,  1986) 

GLORIA  ANGELI  BLUE 

Paraprofessional,  Learning  Center 

B.S.  1982,  Susquehanna  University.  (1974,  1981) 

JAMES  J.  CAMPBELL 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

B.S.  1963,  Susquehanna  University.  (1986,  1986) 


1969, 


MARY  CIANNI 

Director  of  Career  Development  and  Placement 

B.S.  1975,  Bloomsburg  University;  M.S.  1977,  Shippensburg 

University;  Ph.D.  1986,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1982,  1985) 

MICHAEL  CORDAS  JR. 

University  Physician 

B.A.  1963,  Susquehanna  University;  DO.  1967,  Philadelphia 

College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  (1976,  1976) 

VIRGINIA  COOMBS 

Assisfanr  to  the  President 

B.A.  1968,  Dennison  University;  M.A.  1970,  Ph.D.  1974, 

University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana.  (1986,  1986) 

CAROL  ANN  COURTNEY 

Director  of  Residence  Life 

B.S.  1982,  Bloomsburg  University;  M.A.  1984,  Slippery  Rock 

University.  (1985,  1986) 

JANE  M.  DALY 

Director  of  Public  Relations/Publications 

B.A.  1978,  Clarke  College.  (1986,  1986) 

SCOTT  E.  DEITCH 

Assisfanf  Director  of  Public  Relations 

B.A.  1985,  Susquehanna  University.  (1985,  1986) 

HENRY  H.  DIERS 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Communications  and  Theatre  Arts 
B.A.  1956,  Wartburg  College;  A.M.  1957,  Ph.D.  1964,  University 
of  Illinois.  (1986,  1986) 

THOMAS  S.  DODGE 

Business  Manager 

B.C.S.  1957,  Southeastern  University.  (1959,  1964) 

BARBARA  W.  FELDMANN 

Writing  Coordinator 

B.A.  1961,  Carlow  College;  M.A.  1964,  University  of  Maryland. 

(1970,  1984) 

GARY  W.  FINCKE 

Director  of  the  Academic  Skills  Center 

B.A.  1967,  Thiel  College;  M.A.  1969,  Miami  University;  Ph.D. 

1974,  Kent  State  University.  (1980,  1980) 

HAROLD  S.  FRAKER  JR. 

Director  of  Accounting  Services 

B.S.  1974,  Shippensburg  University.  (1986,  1986) 

ANDREA  SCHWEDERSKY  GROWNEY 

Systems  Analyst/Programmer 

B.A.  1969,  Wheaton  College  (MA);  M.Ed.  1971,  Boston  College. 

(1981,  1981) 

DONALD  J.  HARNUM 

Director  of  Athletics 

B.S.  1962,  University  of  Maine;  M.Ed.  1964,  University  of 

Delaware.  (1969,  1979) 

DAVID  C.  HENRY 
Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
(1979,  1982) 

STEPHEN  R.  HERROLD 

Manager  of  Academic  Computing 

B.A.  1969,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1970,  M.S.  1972, 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  (1973,  1979) 

RALPH  T.  HESS  JR. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 

(1984,  1986) 

DONALD  D.  HOUSLEY 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

B.A.  1962,  Houghton  College;  M.A.  1964,  University  of 

Connecticut;  Ph.D.  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

(1967,  1985) 

PAMELA  GROW  KEISER 

Assisfanf  Director  of  Career  Development 

B.A.  1983,  Susquehanna  University;  M.S.  1985,  Shippensburg 

University.  (1985,  1985) 
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SARA  G.  KIRKLAND 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

B.A.  1970,  Duke  University;  MA.  1972,  University  of  Hawaii. 

(1985,  1985) 

ALAN  F.  KREISLER 

Director  of  Counseling 

B.S.  1973,  M.A.  1975,  Ph.D.  1981,  University  of  California. 

(1985,  1985) 

BONNIE  L.  LIGHTCAP 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  for  University 

Relations 

B.A.  1970,  Susquehanna  University.  (1983,  1987) 

DAVID  W.  LIGHTCAP 

Campus  Technical  Director,  Chief  Engineer,  WQSU 

B.S.  1967,  Bucknell  University.  (1967,  1980) 

DONNA  K.  MAIZE 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 

Affairs 

(1968,  1979) 

SCOTT  D.J.  MANGOL 

Telecommunications  Manager 

B.S.  1986,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  (1986,  1986) 

JAMES  McMENAMIN 

Reading  Specialist 

B.A.  1978,  Bloomsburg  State  College;  M.Ed.  1983,  Bloomsburg 

University.  (1984,  1984) 

WENDY  LAUER  MULL 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.  1980,  Susquehanna  University.  (1980,  1984) 

JEAN  TROUT  NORRIS 

University  Nurse 

B.S.N.  1966,  University  of  Delaware.  (1982,  1982) 

HELEN  S.  NUNN 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

A.B.  1976,  Grove  City  College;  M.A.  1978,  Indiana  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  (1986,  1986) 

JOAN  B.  PRICE 

Director  of  Development 

B.A.  1978,  Furman  University.  (1986,  1986) 

PATRICIA  SALZER  REILAND 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

B.S.  1967,  Bowling  Green  State  University.  (1978,  1983) 

LINDA  RICHARDS 
Computer  Technician 
(1969,  1981) 

EDWARD  BRYAN  RUTLEDGE 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

B.A.  1981,  Millsaps  College;  M.A.  1986,  University  of  Virginia. 

(1986,  1986) 

LANCE  SADLER 

Director  of  Student  Activities  and  Campus  Center 

B.S.  1981,  MacMurray  College;  M.S.  1982,  Eastern  Illinois 

University.  (1984,  1984) 

JENNIFER  C.  SCHOEN 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.A.  1985,  Muhlenberg  College.  (1985,  1985) 

E.  RAYMOND  SHAHEEN 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

B.A.  1937,  Susquehanna  University;  B.D.  1940,  Lutheran 

Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg;  D.D.  1962,  Gettysburg 

College.  (1985,  1985) 

LINDA  L.  SKINNER 

Director  of  Annual  Giving 

B.S.  1985,  Susquehanna  University.  (1986,  1986) 

JAMES  B.  SMILLIE 

Director  of  the  Roger  M.  Blough  Learning  Center 

B.A,  1961,  Haverford  College;  M.L.S.  1967,  Rutgers  University. 

(1970,  1970) 


ALEX  G.H.  SMITH 

Registrar 

B.A.  1975,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.  1976,  University  of  Chicago. 

(1979,  1985) 

JEAN  M.  SMITH 

Publications  Manager 

B.A.,  B.A.  1982,  Alderson-Broaddus  College;  M.S.J.  1986,  West 

Virginia  University.  (1987,  1987) 

WENDELL  M.  SMITH 
Manager  of  the  Campus  Bookstore 
(1965,  1965) 

RENEE  SOSLAND 

Act  101  Counselor 

B.A.  1966,  Connecticut  College;  M.Ed.  1969,  South  Dakota  State 

University.  (1986,  1986) 

CATHERINE  A.  SVETEC 

Admissions  Counselor 

B.S.  1986,  Susquehanna  University.  (1986,  1986) 

RICHARD  TADDEI 

Head  Athletic  Trainer 

B.S.  1985,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.Ed.  1986,  University  of 

Virginia.  (1986,  1986) 

KATHERINE  TEMPLE 

Math  Coordinator 

B.A.  1970,  M.A.  1972,  Michigan  State  University.  (1983,  1983) 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  THOMFORDE 

Chaplain  to  Susquehanna  University 

B.A.  1969,  Princeton  University;  M.Div.  1974,  Yale  University 

Divinity  School.  (1986,  1986) 

KAREN  JOHNSON  THOMPSON 

University  Nurse 

R.N.  1964,  MB.  Johnson  School  of  Nursing;  A. A.  1978,  B.A. 

1980,  Susquehanna  University.  (1974,  1974) 

BONITA  K.  TROXELL 

Coordinator,  Teacher  Internship  Program 

B.A.  1971,  Messiah  College;  M.Ed.  1976,  Kutztown  University. 

(1985,  1985) 

BRUCE  S.  WAGENSELLER 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.  1951,  Lock  Haven  University;  M.S.  1958,  Florida  State 

University.  (1966,  1981) 

DIANE  EBERLY  WALL 

University  Nurse 

R.N.  1966,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  A. A.  1980, 

Susquehanna  University.  (1982,  1982) 

PAMELA  L.  WHITE 

Dean  of  Academic  Services 

B.A.  1973,  Albright  College.  (1983,  1985) 

STEPHEN  K.  WILKINS 

.Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

B.Mus.  1976,  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  M.Mus  1980, 

Northwestern  University;  M.Mus  1981,  Kent  State  University. 

(1984,  1984) 

SANDRA  WOLF 
Research  Associate 
(1963,  1987) 

RICHARD  WOODS 

Director  of  Security  and  Safety 

A. A.  1979,  College  of  Lake  County;  B.A.  1985,  University  of 

Nebraska.  (1986,  1986) 

Joanne  e.  wray 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 

B.A.  1977,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College;  M.A.  1985,  Appalachian  State 

University.  (1986,  1986) 

EUGENE  WYNN 

Manager  of  Computer  Operations  and  Scheduling 

(1971,  1971) 
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J.  RICHARD  ZIEGLER 

Director  of  Admissions 

B.A.  1970,  Maryville  College  (TN).  (1985,  1985) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


ATHLETIC  COACHING 
STAFF 


CONNIE  N.  DELBAUGH,  M.Ed. 

Head  Coach,  Women's  Tennis  and  Field  Hockey 

THOMAS  H.  DIEHL,  B.S. 
Head  Coach,  Women 's  Basketball 

JAMES  ERMERT,  B.S. 
Assistant  Coach,  Football 

GREGORY  F.  FELTY 
Head  Coach,  Golf 

GARY  W.  FINCKE,  Ph.D. 
Head  Coach,  Men's  Tennis 

DEBORA  K.  FORE,  M.Ed. 
Head  Coach,  Softball  and  Volleyball 

DONALD  J.  HARNUM,  M.A. 
Head  Coach,  Men's  Basketball 

TERRI  HEIMBACH 

Assistant  Coach,  Field  Hockey 

ANTHONY  IERULLI,  M.Ed. 

Head  Coach,  Baseball,  Assistant  Head  Coach,  Football 

MICHAEL  KELMBARA,  B.A. 
Assistant  Coach,  Football 

CHARLES  S.  KUNES,  M.S. 
Head  Coach,  Wrestling 

FRANK  MARCINEK,  B.S. 

Assistant  Coach,  Men's  Basketball 

BRIAN  McBRYAN,  B.A. 
Assistant  Coach,  Football 

MICHAEL  MINCEMOYER,  B.S. 
Assistant  Coach,  Volleyball 

WILLIAM  M.  REES,  M.Ed. 
Head  Coach,  Football 

G.  EDWARD  SCHWEIKERT  III,  Ph.D. 
Head  Coach,  Swimming 

STAN  SEIPLE,  B.S. 
Head  Coach,  Cross  Country 

ROY  SHIFFLET,  M.Ed. 
Assistant  Coach,  Football 

JAMES  TAYLOR,  B.S. 
Head  Coach,  Men's  Track 

TBA 

Head  Coach,  Soccer 

RICH  YOUNG,  B.A. 

Assistant  Coach,  Women's  Basketball 


JOHN  G.  FOOS  71,  President 

1016  Lorien  Dr.,  Gwynedd  Valley,  PA  19437 

LOUIS  F.  SANTANGELO  '50,  Vice  President 
111  Cocoa  Ave.,  Hershey,  PA  17033 

WILLIAM  A.  LEWIS  '68,  Vice  President 
8609  Springdell  PL,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 

DONALD  S.  KING  '66,  Secretary 

Box  128,  R.  D.  4,  Montoursville,  PA  17754 

CHESTER  G.  ROWE  '52,  Treasurer 

22  Charles  Ave.,  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870 

LESLIE  R.  BUTLER  '62 

Representative  on  University  Board  of  Directors 

R.  D.  #3,  Box  29,  29  Miller  Dr.,  Sewell,  NJ  08080 

ALBERT  P.  MOLINARO  JR.  '50 
Representative  on  University  Board  of  Directors 
R.  D.  2,  Box  220,  Lebanon,  NJ  08833 

LAWRENCE  E.  MUNDIS  '66 
Representative  on  University  Board  of  Directors 
R.  D.  4,  Box  127-B,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652 

NORRINE  BAILEY  SPENCER  '68 
Representative  on  University  Board  of  Directors 
2700  Heritage  Ln.,  Blacksburg,  VA  24060 

Executive  Board  members-at-Iarge,  term  expiring  1987 

BRUCE  A.  BELL  '55 

1010  Robwill  Pass,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 

ROBERT  A.  GABRENYA  '40 

1417  Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  PA  15905 

BARBARA  G.  PHILBRICK  '73 

41  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Larchmont,  NY  10538 

RICHARD  H.  POHL  '79 

4460  Middlebrook  Rd.,  Orlando,  FL  32811 

RICHARD  K.  RENN  '73 

336  N.  Newberry  St.,  York,  PA  17404 

NEV1N  C.  T.  SHAFFER  '49 

1632  Walnut  St.,  Allentown,  PA  18102 

DOROTHY  E.  WESNER  '81 

P.  O.  Box  321,  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870 

Executive  Board  members-at-large,  term  expiring  1988 

TODD  G.  BURNS  '81 

623  Taft  St.,  Wind  Gap,  PA  18091 

ROBERT  G.CARR '75 

3  AUerton  Ct.,  Florham  Park,  NJ  07932 

ALAN  C.  LOVELL  70 

4401  Cross  Country  Dr.,  EUicott  City,  MD  21043 

LEAH  CRYDER  OBERHEIM  '47 

306  Park  Ave.,  Box  147,  Woolrich,  PA  17779 

DOREEN  BOLTON  REHRIG  72 
3  Stephen  Dr.,  Glen  Mills,  PA  19342 

RUTH  NAYLOR  SHAFFER  '41 

319  E.  Marshall  St.,  West  Chester,  PA  19380 

RUDOLPH  J.  VAN  der  HEIL  '63 
P.  O.  Box  57,  Mansfield,  PA  16933 

Executive  Board  members-at-large,  term  expiring  1989 

HENRY  R.  ALBRIGHT  '54 

1146  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury,  PA  17801 
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CHERYL  RAHLFS  ATKINSON  '77 
17  Oak  Knoll  Rd.,  Summit,  N]  07901 

WILLIAM  D.  ATKINSON  '74 

2155  Fox  Creek  Rd.,  Berwyn,  PA  19312 

DONNA  AKE  BURKHOLDER  '67 
212  Irene  Ave.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522 

WILLIAM  E.  COCHRAN  '83 

803  Midland  Rd.,  Oradell,  N]  07649 

CAROL  B.  KEHLER  '74 

414  Mr.  Allen  Dr.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055 

DAVID  R.  ODENATH  '70 

Box  248-B,  R.  D.  #1,  Campbell  Rd.,  Pennsburg,  PA  18073 

District  Alumni  Club  Presidents 

Altoona 

RANDALL  L.  KLOBETANZ  '76 

R.  D.  1,  Box  224,  Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648 

Baltimore 

ALAN  C.  LOVELL  '70 

4401  Cross  Country  Dr.,  EUicott  City,  MD  21043 

Florida  Northeast 

JOHN  B.  '76  and  KATHERINE  McALLISTER 

NEUHAUSER  '77 

201  Twelve  League  Cir.,  Casselberry,  FL  32707 

Florida  West 

WILLIAM  A.  PETTE  '76 

3010  Egret  Terr.,  Safety  Harbor,  FL  33572 

Harrisburg 

LINDA  KLINE  BUGDEN  '72 

806  Norwich  Ct.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17112 

Hazleton 

KENNETH  J.  '71  and  ROXANE  HAVICE  VERMILLION  '71 

303  W.  White  St.,  Summit  Hill,  PA  18250 

Johnstown 

ROBERT  A.  GABRENYA  '40 

1417  Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  PA  15905 

Lancaster 

ROBERT  S.  NICKEY  III  '84 

61  E.  New  St.,  Mounrville,  PA  17554 

Lehigh  Valley 

RONALD  R.  '76  and  LAURIE  MORGAN  ROTH  '76 

27  Northview  Ave.,  Easton,  PA  18042 

Lewistown 

PAUL  D.  '59  and  THIRY  REAMER  OLBRICH  '57 

507  Lindbergh  Way,  Lewistown,  PA  17044 

Mount  Carmel/Shamokin 

ELEANOR  JONES  BARNES  '37 

251  N.  Park  St.,  Mount  Carmel,  PA  17851 

New  Jersey  North 

DAVID  E.  '77  and  CHERYL  RAHLFS  ATKINSON  '77 

17  Oak  Knoll  Rd.,  Summit,  NJ  07901 

New  Jersey  South 

ROBERTG.  GUNDAKER  '64 

897  Heritage  Rd.,  Moorestown,  NJ  08057 

Pennsylvania  Central 

RICHARD  L.  KISSLAK  '58 

Jack  Wilkinson  Incorporated 

118  North  Allegheny  Street,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 


Philadelphia 

SHIRLEY  A.  YOUNG  '51 

P.  O.  Box  134,  Fountain ville,  PA  18923 

Pittsburgh 

A.  RUSSELL  BROWN  72 

7127  Grand  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15225 

Susquehanna  Valley 

W1LLARD  J.  BOWEN  '69 

36  Meadowbrook  Dr.,  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870 

Washington,  D.C. 

JEREMY  J.  DAVIS  '82 

7733  Marshall  Heights  Ct.,  Falls  Church,  VA  22043 

Williamsport 

RUTH  WHEELAND  WENTZ  '38 

1517  Warren  Ave.,  Williamsport,  PA  17701 

York/Hanover 

PATRICIA  F.  HEATHCOTE  '52 

2421  Cambridge  Rd.,  York,  PA  17401 

RICHARD  K.  RENN  '73 

336  N.  Newberry  St.,  York,  PA  17404 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 
WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY 


MRS.  LAWRENCE  M.  ISAACS,  President 

MRS.  GORDON  S.  KRUM,  First  Vice  President 

MRS.  J.  ROY  LAUVER,  Second  Vice  President 

MRS.  RONALD  E.  BERKHEIMER,  Third  Vice  President 

MRS.  JOHN  B.  FISCHER,  Recording  Secretary 

MRS.  EDWARD  S.  ROGERS,  Corresponding  Secretary 

MRS.  RANDOLPH  P.  HARRISON,  Financial  Secretary 

MISS  JEAN  B.  BEAMENDERFER,  Treasurer 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  PORTZLINE,  Co-Chairperson,  Membership 

MRS.  J.  ROY  LAUVER,  Co-Chairperson,  Membership 

MRS.  RAYMOND  E.  ROUSH,  Promotion 

MRS.  ROBERT  A.  MEASE,  Co-Chairperson,  Keywomen 

MRS.  JACK  I.  MESSNER,  Co-Chairperson,  Keywomen 

MRS.  WILLIAM  C.  STARR,  Publicity 

MRS.  WILHELM  REUNING,  Historian 

MRS.  RODNEY  A.  RIES,  Campus  Community  Representative 

MISS  KRISTIN  ME1NIG,  Student  Representative 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  BLESSING,  Finance 

MRS.  BRUCE  D.  PRESSER,  Statistician 

MRS.  CARL  J.  BELLAS,  Little  Gem  Book 

MRS.  JOEL  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ex-Officio 
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ENROLLMENT 
SUMMARY 

1986-87 


Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Part-Time  DegTee 

Off-Campus 

Exchange  Students  . . . 
Special  Students 

Associate  Degree 

Evening  Program 

Totals 
Summer  Session  1986  . 


Men 

Women 

Total 

160 

140 

300 

179 

142 

321 

177 

169 

346 

239 

755 

273 
724 

512 
1479 

8 

5 

13 

3 

5 

8 

4 

0 

4 

J3 
28 

10 
20 

23 
48 

13 

26 

39 

72 
868 

121 
891 

193 
1759 

138 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  Regular  Session  1986-87 

California 0 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 23 

Delaware 4 

District  of  Columbia 0 

Florida 1 

Illinois 3 

Kentucky 1 

Maine 1 

Maryland 17 

Massachusetts 8 

Minnesota 0 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 315 

New  York 50 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 0 

Pennsylvania 316 

Rhode  Island 0 

Texas 1 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 5 

West  Virginia 0 

Wisconsin 0 

Brazil 0 

India 1 

Malaysia 0 

Puerto  Rico 1 

Virgin  Islands 0 

755 


131 


1 
0 

22 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

16 
4 


32 
58 


288 


0 

1 

724 


269 


1 

1 

45 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

33 

12 

1 

3 

636 

108 

3 

1 

604 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1479 


16:  Index 
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Academic  Dismissal  and 

Suspension,  35 
Academic  Honors,  34 
Academic  Majors,  24 
Academic  Minors,  25 
Academic  Programs  and  Career 

Preparation,  23 
Academic  Record,  36 
Academic  Regulations,  32 
Academic  Skills  Center,  12 
Academic  Standing,  35 
Academic  Study,  Internships 

Abroad,  28 
Accounting,  40 
Accreditation,  4 
Activities,  Student,  9 
Adding  and  Dropping 

Courses,  33 
Administration,  116 
Admission  Fees,  22 
Admission  to  Susquehanna,  14 

Application,  Admission 
Procedures,  14 

Campus  Visits,  14 

Candidate's  Reply  Date,  16 

Continuing  Education, 
Programs  in,  17 

Early  Admission,  16 

Early  Decision,  15 

Entrance  Examinations,  15 

Evening  Program,  17 

Fees,  21 

Fees,  Admission,  22 

Honors  Program,  67 

Honors  Program  Candidates,  16 

International  Students,  16 

Mid-Year  Admission,  17 

Music  Degree  Candidates,  16 

Procedures,  14 

Selection,  15 

Special  Students,  17 

Summer  Session,  17 

Transfer  Candidates,  16 

Veterans,  17 
Advising,  33 
Alcohol,  11 
Allied  Health  Professions, 

Pre-Medicine  and,  26,  97 
Alumni,  5 

Alumni  Association  Officers,  118 
Alumni/Parent  Admissions 

Network,  14 
Anthropology,  101 
Appalachian  Semester,  27 
Application,  Admission 

Procedures,  14 
Applied  Music,  84 
Art,  42 
Arts  and  Sciences,  School 

of,  23,  39 
Associate  Degrees,  17,  38 
Athletic  Coaching  Staff,  118 
Athletic  Training,  91 
Athletic  Training,  Minor  in,  91 


Athletics,  11 
Auditing  Courses,  34 
Awards,  Prizes  and,  109 

Baccalaureate  Degrees,  37 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  25 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music,  82 

Creating  Music,  83 

Minor  in  Music,  84 

Music  and  Business,  83 

Music  and  Communications,  83 

Music  and  Studio  Recording 
Techniques,  83 

Music  and  Theatre,  83 

Music  Criticism,  83 

Theoretical  Studies,  83 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Church 

Music),  82 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Music 

Education),  81 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Performance 

and  Studio  Teaching),  81 
Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Business,  25 
Basic  Fees,  21 
Beaver  College  Center  for 

Education  Abroad,  28 
Biochemistry,  46 
Biology,  43 

Board  of  Directors,  110 
Boarding,  Housing,  13 
Bookstore,  Campus,  7 
Buildings,  6 
Business,  31 

Business  and  Language,  27 
Business,  Sigmund  Weis  School 

of,  23 

Calendar,  University,  3 
Campus  Bookstore,  7 
Campus  and  Facilities,  6 
Campus  Employment,  20 
Campus  Life,  8 
Campus  Visits,  14 
Career  Planning,  12 
Career  Opportunities,  30 
Career  Preparation,  Academic 

Programs  and,  23 
Certificate  Programs,  Business 

and  Language,  27 

Language,  27,  77 
Chemistry,  46 
Church  Occupations,  26 
Classical  Languages,  47 
Classification  of  Students,  32 
Commencement,  Honors  at,  34 
Communications  and  Theatre 

Arts,  49 
Computer  Center,  7 
Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems,  52 
Continuing  Education, 

Programs  in,  17 
Control,  5 


Cooperative  Education,  26 
Core  Curriculum,  38 
Correspondence  and 

Telephone  Directory, 

inside  back  cover 
Costs,  21 

Admission  Fees,  22 

Basic  Fees,  21 

Damage  and  Loss  Deposit,  22 

Exclusion  from  the  University,  22 

Full-Time  Study,  21 

Insurance,  Health  and 
Accident,  22 

Music  Fees,  21 

Part-Time  Students,  21 

Place  Reservations,  22 

Refunds,  22 

Schedule  of  Payments,  21 

Special  Fees,  21 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Susquehanna  faculty  and  administration  may 
be  reached  by  writing  in  care  of  Susquehanna 
University,  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870,  or  by  calling  the 
central  University  telephone  number  717/374-0101. 
The  direct-dial  telephone  numbers  of  many  admin- 
istrative offices  are  listed  below. 


ADMISSIONS  DIRECTOR 
ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 


717/372-4260 
717/372-4272 
717/372-4125 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 
DIRECTOR  717/372-4403 

CHAPLAIN  717/372-4220 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR  717/372-4354 

CONTROLLER  717/372-4128 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  717/372-4135 

DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

717/372-4422 

DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  717/372-4288 

DEAN,  SIGMUND  WEIS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

717/372-4455 


FINANCIAL  AID  DIRECTOR 


717/372-4450 


HEALTH  CENTER  AND  UNIVERSITY  PHYSICIAN 

717/372-4385 


LIBRARIAN 
PRESIDENT 


717/372-4320 
717/372-4130 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR 

717/372-4120 


REGISTRAR 


717/372-4112 


SECURITY  AND  SAFETY  DIRECTOR 

717/372-4136  or  717/837-1131 

SUMMER  SESSION  DIRECTOR  717-372-4354 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS        717-372-4127 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 

717/372-4108 

Administrative  offices  are  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  8:15  a.m.  until  12  noon  and  from  1:00 
p.m.  until  4:30  p.m.  during  the  academic  year 
and  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon  and  from  1:00  p.m. 
until  4:00  p.m.  during  the  summer.  Prospective 
applicants  for  admission  interested  in  an  interview 
and  campus  tour  are  asked  to  make  appointments 
in  advance  with  the  Admissions  Office. 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Susquehanna  University  has  been  strengthened 
during  the  years  of  its  existence  by  the  thoughtful 
and  generous  gifts  and  bequests  of  alumni  and 
other  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  regular  support 
through  the  Susquehanna  University  Fund,  capital 
gifts  and  bequests  are  always  sought  for  general 
endowment,  to  establish  scholarships  and  other 
forms  of  student  aid,  to  provide  for  future 
buildings  and  facilities,  and  for  many  special 
purposes. 

Any  form  of  real  or  personal  property,  cash  or 
securities  may  be  conveyed  to  Susquehanna 
University.  Gifts  and  bequests  may  be  made 
outright,  restricted  or  unrestricted.  Annuity 
agreements,  life  income  contracts,  and  charitable 
trusts  may  be  written  guaranteeing  use  of  the 
income  by  the  donor  during  his  or  her  lifetime. 
Particular  information  concerning  any  kind  of  gift 
may  be  secured  by  contacting  the  Vice  President  for 
University  Relations,  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania  17870. 


NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY  -  Susquehanna 
University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  age,  sex,  or 
handicap  in  its  educational  programs,  admissions 
practices,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletics, 
other  school  administered  activities,  or  employment 
practices.  This  is  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  ammendinents  of 
1972,  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  all 
other  applicable  Federal,  State  and  local  statutes, 
ordinances,  and  regulations.  Compliance  inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  Dr.  Joel  L.  Cunningham, 
President,  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania  17870,  717/374-0101;  or  to  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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